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LAWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 anp INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6TH MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCHHOLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HisToRY OF SCOTLAND. 


2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 


3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inseyted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 


5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions, 


7. Ladies who bave done valuable work in the field of Archmwology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subseriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guinens after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 


?. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year thencommencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subseription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


I. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any offtee in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 


an appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators-of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five yeurs, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
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One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year, Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
' days before the Meeting. 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 


19, The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 


2%), The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second — 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


xvi FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I. A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof, 


General Form of Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Seotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general purposes of the Society) lor, to be used for the special purpose 
or object, of |, and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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Linlithgow, 

1898.*Capexnean, James, R.S.A., RSW. 15 Inverieith 
Terrace 

1921. Cacoen, Cuantes S&S Tu, Assistant Architect, 
Koyal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
(Scot.}, 4 Drumsbengh Gantens. 

1919.°Cattanpen, Atmxaxoen 1., Narthupana, 
Neboda, Ceylon, 

1898."Cattanpen, Jows Grawfx,  Ruthvenfield 
House, Almondbank, Perthshire,—Director of 


Museum. 
1908, Camenow, Rev, Attaw T., M.A., 21 Noel Street, 
Nottingham. 


1910. Camnnow, Sir D. Y., R.A, R.S.A., B.S.W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1022, Cawxnow, Lieut.-Colonel Doxatn ©., C.B.E., 
M.A, R.AS.C., cfo Messrs Cox & Co, 16 
Charing Cross, London, S,W. 1. 

1905, Caweroy-Swax, Captain Dowatp, Strath- 
more, Kalk Bay, Cape Province, South 
Africa. 

1923. Casrnett, Avexanprr, Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Lid., Abington. 


1899. Camrrett, Ancurmany, J.P., Argyll Lodge, 62 
Albert Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1006, Camenent, Dosacy Granaw, MB, CM. 
Auchinellan, Elgin. 

1886. Campnett, Sir Duncan Atexaxpen Dowpas, 
Bart., C.V.O., of Barcaldine and Glenure, 16 
Ridgeway Place, Wimbledon, S.W. 19, 

1022. Campari, Descax Jonn Fonnns, 10 Cardozo 
Road, Holloway, London, N. 7. 

1023, Canruets, Enwanp Marriayn, B.A, (Cantab.), 
25 Moray. Place. 

1917, Camenecs, J. H. Maye, Broxmore Park, 
Romwey, Hants. 

1922. Casenect, Joux MacLxop, The Captain of 
Sudiell Castle, Glen Saddell, by Carradale, 
Argyil. 

1022, Camrnetz, Sheriff Joux Macuaster, Norwood, 
Campbeltown, Argyll. 

1000. Cawpnent, Mr M, J. C, Bouxeer Orimidale, 
Colintraire, 

1901. Caurnan, Gronae, T7 George Street. 

1906. Caumicnant, Everex G. M., 0.0.8, Barrister 
at-Law, Meretown House, Newport, Salop. 

1801. Camerenact, Jawes, of Arthurstone, Ardler, 
Meigle. 

1S88."Cammicnart, The Right Hon. Lorn, of Skirfing, 
GCS, G.C.LE,, K.C.M.G., 13 Portman Street, 
London, W. 1. 

1919. Cam~rate, The Lady Herewa M., Rohallion, 
Murthly, Perthshire. 


1923. Camxxoy-Auscrmsortr, Lieut,-Col, Balnamoon,: 


Brechin. 

1022. CannuTiers, Amrute Sraxzxy, ACA, 
Naworth House, 25 Poxley Hill Road, Purley, 
Surrey: 

1806, Caw, Jaues L, Director of the National 
Galleries of Scotland, 14 Cluny Place. 

1910. Cuatuens, Kev. Hexny Rem, The Mansa, 


Duffus, Elgin, 
1003 Cumsnoum, Eowann <A., 42 Great King 
Street. 


1901. Crnterre, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910, Cantsrisox, Jawes, J.!., Librarian, Public 
Library, Montrose. 

1902. Craux, Axcmmatp Baowx, M.A, Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1889. Crank, Davin BR. M.A. 8 Park Drive West, 

we. 

1918. Crars, Joun K, W., Westbank, Arbroath, 

1021, Coaux, Wretiam Fornrce, Hillearth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green. 

1923, Cuauxe, Jomx Surra, 5 George Drive East 
Linthouse, Glasgow, 


1908. Creat, Atuxaypen THowsox, W.S,, 18 South 
Learmonth Gardena, 

Ifld, Crovsrows, Bric Crognr TowssENn, 
M.ELC.S( Eng), L. B.C. Pf Lond. |, The Willows, 
Lavenham, Suffolk; Three Counties Mental 
Hospital, Arlesey, Beds, 

1917, CrovsTow, J. Stowe, Smoogro House, Orphir, 
Orkney, 

192, Crovstox, Rowano Gretax, LRP. (Edin.), 
LK.C.8, (Edin.), $2 Barrington Drive, Glasgow, 
0.4. 

1921.*CLovstox, Tuomas Haronn, 0.B.E., Langskalll, 
td St Mary's Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

1906. Corp, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Lord 
Justiee-General and Lord President of the 
Court of Session, 27 Moray Place, 

1910, Coares, Hexny, Corarder, Perth: 

1N0L*Cocutax-Parmice, Mra, Woodside, Beith 

1886.*Coctmanx-Parmce, Neu. J. Keswepr, of Wood- 
side, Advocate, Ladvland, Beith, 

1923, Cocuwaxn, Ricamoxp Ixous, 26 Abercromby 
Place. 

1G1h.*Cockntes, Captain Apcumann FREDERION, 
HE. (T.F.), The Abbey, North Berwick, 

1920."Cottuixawoop, BR. G., M.A, F.3.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford, 

1924. Cottrmss, Groroz N. M., Aultnachy Howe, 
Sycamore Terrace, Corstorphine, 

1806, Cottxs, Major Heron Brows, Craigmarloch, 
Kilmacolm, 

16¢4. Cour, Roxaup 8. H., of Gartsherrio and North- 
field, BLA. (Oxen.), Northfield Howse, St Abbs, 
Berwickshire, 

1921" Cotvinie, Captain Noman H., M.C., Penheale 
Manor, Egloskerry, Cornwall, 

1909, Comme, Jonx D,,M.A., B.Se., M.D., F-ELC.P.E., 
Lecturer on the History of Medicina, 
University of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place. 

M16. Cook, Davinsow, 16 Pollitt Street, Barnsley, 

"Yorkshire. = 

1934. Coox, Jonx, W.3., 61 Castle Street, 

1923, Coremax, Winaiam Sroxey Crammes, ff. A, 
(Cantab,), 76 Kegent's Fark Road, London, 
BW, 1. 

192), Corxm:, Wimax Hexuy, Bridge Stores, 
Bowring Road, Rameey, Isle of Man, 

1920. Couseniva, Rer, Wma J. J. D.Litt., MAL, 
B.0., AKC, FR, Hist.5., C.F. ete. All Saints’ 
Vicarage, Sumner Road, North Peckham, 
London, 8.6.15, 

1911. — Joux, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dumfries. 
alure. 

113. Comme, Joux M., Post Oilice, Dalry, Ayr- 
hire, 
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1920."Comsan, Kexxern Cwannes, of Roaely, Rosely, 
Arbroath, 

1918, Covrea, Rev, W. J,, M.A., 26 Circus Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow, 

1891. Covrrs, Rev. Atruep, Ph-D., B. D., Temple U.P, 
Manse, Midlothian. 

1920. Cowax, Faaxers, C.A., Weater Lea, Murraytield, 

1687. Cowan, Jomx, W.S.. St Roque, Grange Loan. 

1920."Cowas, Ropeut Ceara, Eskhill, Inveresk, Mid- 
lothian. 

1888. Cowax, Wittiam, 47 Braid Avenue. 

1893,*Cox, Atrnun W.,Glendoick, Glenearse, Perthshire, 

1901L.*Cox, Dovaras H. (no aildress). 

1882, Cuannte, Georor, § Rothesay Terrace. 

160. Cuan, Jom, Backhill House, Musselburgh, 

1911."*Craw, Jawes Hewat, West Foulden, Berwick- 
on Tweed. 

1922. Ceawroup, James, 129 Fotheringay Road, 
Mazwell Park, Glasgow. 

1923, Caawronp, Jowx, M.A. Dungoyne, 10 Corrennie 
Drive, 

1900. Ceawroun, towenr, Ochilton, 36 Hamilion 
Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

108. Ceawrorp, Rev. Tomas, B.D., Orchil, Braco, 
Perthshire, 

1901.*Cuawronp, The Right Hon. The Earl of, E.T., 
Balearres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1920, Coswromp, W. C., St Baldred's, Preatonkirk, 
East Lothian, 

1905. Care, Jawke Enwaun, Tusculum, North 
Berwick, 

1019. Cnockerr, Major Thewas, Edgewood, Harthurn 
Lane, Stockton-on-Tees, 

1686. Cuoss, Ropenr, 13 Moray Place. 

1022. CHUNDALL, ALEXAXDER, Royal Societies Club, 
St James's Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

1922. Cuter, Wrowam Jonwatowe, Editor, Edin- 
burgh and Leith Post Office Directory, 7 Howard 
Street. 

1007. Commixa, A:exaxonn D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919. Ceswixa, Avexaxprn §.,M.D,, 18 Ainslie Place, 

1803. Cowstworox, Captain Bi, Howanp, 33 Long 
Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

1922. Cesvwoname Enwix Bratt, Broomfield, Moni- 
aive, Dinifriesstine, 

1893."Cunte, ALEXAxpER O., F3.A., 8 South Lear- 
month Gardens.—Curator of Museuin, 

1689."Coute, Jawes, F3.A., Priorwood, Melrose, — 
Curator of AMfwpenm,. 

1886.*Comer, Jawns, Larkfield, Wardia Road. 

1922. Crnme, Joux, § Gilmore Place, 

1870."Cunsrrer, Jawes Watts, 3 Denham Green 
Avenue. 
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1924. Datotetsn, Rev. Grouce W., M.A., United Free 
Chureh Manse, Culsalmond, Inseh, Aberdeen. 
shire, 

1883. Datarurte, The Hon. Hew. Hasitox, Loch- 
inch, Wigtownshire. 

ivis. Datvent, Major Sir Jawes, Bart., The Binns, 
Linlithgow. 

1924. Barer, Hanzy Leroxarp, Fern Villa, Stoke 
Park, Coventry. 

1920, Davipsox, Atraxo Konent, Invermaharen, 
Abernethy, Perthshire. 

1924. Davipsos, Hvan, Braedale, Lanark. 

1856.*Davinsox, Jasuns, Solicitor, Kirriemuir. 

1910, Davipsox, Janes, Summerville, Danfries. 

1920, Davimsox, Jawes, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 59 
Morningside Park. 

1922. Deas, Grorar Brows, Architect and Civil 
Engineer, 78 Nicol Street, Kirkealdy. 

1915. Da Larove, Countess Vorcewr Barier, The 
Beehive, Uiginish, Dunvegan, Skye. 

1001. Dewan, T. W,, Heather Bank, Hindhead, 


Surrey. 

1901. Dick, Rev. James, Linburn House, Kirknewton. 

1923,*Dicxsox, Awrate Hore Dacemuoxnp, 5 Lennox 
Street. 

1923. Dicxsox, Heatier, C.E., F.R.P.S., 6 Eglinton 
Crescent. 

1923. Dicxsow, Waurer, “ Lynedoch,” Elcho Terrace, 
Portobello. 

1895. Dicxsow, Wittiam K., LL.D., Advocate, 5 
Gloucester Place,— Librarian. 

1882."Dickson, Witttas Taaquam, WS, 11 Hill 
Street. 

1919. Dixwoonrr, Joux, Union Bank House, Crieff. 

1886.*Drxox, Joux Henry, Clach na Faire, 
Vitlochry. 

1910. Drxow, Roxary Avotey Mantixnac, F.R.S.E. 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Thearne Hy, near Beverley, 
Yorkshire. 

1923, Donme, Sir Josern, 10 Learmonth Terrace. 

1890, Dome, Wroam Fiasen, St Katharine’s, 
Liberton. 

1919. Dowatp, Avexaxpen Gaanam, M.A., F.P.A., 
18 Carlton Terrace. 

1919. Doxatn, Jauns S., 16 Scott Street, Perth. 

1895. Dowatnosox, Hexry T., British Linen Bank, 


Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1911.*Dovetas, Joux, 6 St Mary's Grove, Barnes 
Common, London, 5.W. 15. 

1913. Lovpox M., F.R.S.E., Newpark, West 
Calder, othian, 


1924. Dovanas, Major Ronurr E., Cavers, 114 Pol- 
warth Terrace. E 

1916, Dovotas, Witttam, 39 Inverleith Kow. 

1900.*Daummoxp, Jaues W., Westerlands, Stir- 


ling. 

1896.*Daummoxp, Ronunr, 0.B.E., Forneth, Castle- 
head, Paisley. 

1895.°Dauuwonp-Momay, Capt, W. H., of Aber- 
cairney, Crieff. 


1902. Dury-Doxnan, Mrs L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 

1920, Doxcay, ALExaNpex MacLavcuias, A.B.LB.A,, 
efo Engineer-in-Chief, Chinese Maritime Ous- 
toms, Shanghai, China, 

1900. Duscax, Her. Davip, North Esk Manse, 
Musselburgh. 

1917. Dewcax, Davip, J.P., Parkview, Balgay Road, 
Dundee. 

1924. Dexcax, Gronar, Advocate, 60 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1920. Duxcas, Rev. Jonw Gaunow, The Manse, 
Kirkmichael, Ballindalloch, Banflshire. 

1921. Duwpas, BR. H., M.A., Senior Censor, . Christ 
Church, Oxford, 

1923. Destor, Miss, of Shieldhbill, Biggar, 

1923. Duscor, Rev. Wrttam, M.A., St David's Manse, 
Buckhaven, Fife. 

1922, Dwetiry, Epwanp, Church Road, West Ewell, 


Surrey. 
1904. Drew, Eowexp Eosracs, M.B., C.M., Gladgtone 
House, Alloa. 


1924. Eapes, Grorot E., M.A., L.C.P., 49 St Mar- 
garet’s Road, London, 3.E. 4. 

1913. Epoas, Rer. Winwam, B.A, B.D, 14 St 
Andrew's Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1923. Eprxoros, Ancutmatp Maxwett, 275 Marcil 
Avenue, Notre Dame de Grice, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1909. Eprxorox, Groror Hexry, M.D., 20 Woodside 
Place, Glasgow. : 

1921. Epwauos, Auruce J. H., Assistant Keeper, 
National Museum of Antiquities, 39 Mentone 
Terrace. 

1892.*Eowarps, Jouw, LL.D., F.RS.E., 4 Great 
Western Terrace, Glasgow. 

1904. Exues, Faancts Canouvs, P.RHist.S,, 43 Gros- 
venor Road, London, 5.W. 1. 

1921. Eooieros, James, Curator of Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum, 14 Falkland Mansiona, 
Hyndland, Glasgow. 

1885,*Enper, Wirtttam Nicot, M.D., 6 Torphichen 
Street. 
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1913, Etzsor, Lieut,-Col. The Hon. Frrawissam, 16 
Royal Terrace. 


 1923."°Exrumxstoxe, The Right Hon, Lop, Carberry 


Tower, Musselburgh. 

1920, Evaxs, Cranes, Collingwood, 69 Edward Road, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

1909, Ewex-Warsox, Grouor J., W.S., c/o Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Johannesburg. 


1923, Famer, Keorwany F., A.BLS.A., Architect, 7 
Ainslie Place, ; 

1912. Famweatuer, Wattace, Mearns Castle, Ren- 
frewshire. 

1919. Farconen, Joux Imeraxp, M.A., LL.B., W.S., 
Lynwilg, Juniper Green, Midlothian. 

1921, Fawuen, Hewey Gronox, M.A., MBAS, 108 
Byres Road, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1922. Fanquaan, Lupovic Goxpox, Architect, 4 
Lynedoch Creseent, Glasgow. 

1922. Favett, Ricuanp Verwox, M.RCS., LBC, 
Penberth, St Buryan, $.0., Cornwall. 

1904. Frnovsox, Jauns Ancumaty, Banker, Norwood, 
78 Inverleith Place, 

1892. Fenovsox, Jonux, Writer, 45 Ann Street. 

1921, Fenoussox, Rev. James, The Manse, Corstor- 
phine. 

1599,*Fivpiay, James Lust, Architect, 10 Eton 
Terrace, 

1692,*Fixptay, Sir Joux R., K.B.E., LL.D. 3 Rothe- 
say Terrace, 

1911. Fixtar, Jomx, 7 Belgrave Crescent, 

1921, Fixtaysow, Rey, Wittaam Hexer, The Rectory, 
Framingham, Pigot, Norwich. 

1924, Fieuixc, Atexaxpen MacKewxzte, 1 Madeira 
Street, Dundee. 

1884, Firewtxo, D. Har, LL.D., 4 Chamberlain Road. 

1000, Prewina, Rev, D. W. B., Culross Park, Culross. 

1922.*Fieixe, Joux Auxoup, Locksley, Helens- 
burgh. 

1917. Foucayx, Axpxew, 202 Hingston Avenue, Notre 
Dame de Grice, Montreal, Canada. 

1917. Fousyra, Hvow Anexaxpen, JP., Kerryston 
Bank, Murroes, near Dundee. 

1911.*Fousrra, Witiam, F.R.C.S. Ed., c/o Messrs 
Livingstone & Dickson, 54 Queen Street. 

1923, Foureviot, The Right Hon. Loup, of Dupplin. 
Dupplin Castle, Perth. 

1906.*Focrxes-Ronenrs, Arravn, Solicitor, Bron-y- 
pare, Denbigh, N. Wales. 

1923. Frawxux, Cuantes A. H., M.B., B.S. (Lond.), 
M.A., BSe, (IIL), MRCS. (Eng), LR.C.P. 
(Lon.}, * Kwato,” 23 Liskeard Gardens, Black- 
heath, London, 8.E, 3, 


1902, Fuasen, Enwanp D.. The Elms, Peebles. 
1921, Frasex, Groror Mackay, Solicitor and Banker, 
' Summerlea House, Portree, Skye. 

1915, Fuasxn, Huo Arexanpen, M,A., Glen Urquhart 
Higher Grade School, Drumnadrochit, Inver- 
ness-shire, 

1922, Fraser, Captain The Rev. Josxra R., F.R.S.E., 
United Free Church Manse, Kinneff, Bervie, 

1017, Fraser, Wittam, 35 Palmerston Place. 

1922. Fryn, Wiittam, P.S.Se., 103 Clive Road, Ports- 
mouth, 

1922. Frere, Rev. Watiam Dey, B.D., The Manse, 
Broughty Ferry. 


1924. Gattoway, A. Repotr, O.B.E., M.A, M.B., 
C.M., 20 Union Street, Aberdeen, 

1912, Gattoway, Mrs Lixpsay, Kilehrist, Campbel- 
town. 

1920.*Gattoway, Tuomas L., Advocate, Auchendrane, 
by Ayr. 

1918, Ganpes, Writisam, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 
Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1908. Gaupwen, Atmxanper, Publisher, Dunrod, 


1921, Gauowen, Lieut.-Colonel ALexaxpgn, Artarman, 
Row, Dumbartonshire, 

1917. Garpyen, Gronoe Atexannoen, €.A., Calle 
Callao, 194, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, 

1915. Garpwes, Jawes, Solicitor, Clunie, Paisley. 

1923. Ganpxex, Jonx, Woodend, Houston. 

1921. Garpwxr, Wittovonny, F.S.A., Y Berlfa, 
Deganwy, North Wales. 

1923, Garurrr, Matturw Laver, 1 Wester Contes 
Ganiens. 

1916."Gansow, Jaues, W.S., 4 Chester Street, 

1919, Gass, Joux, M.A., Olrig, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

1911, Gawrnour, Wauren E., 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 

1923. Gran, Joux Tayton, High Street, Mauchline, 
Ayrshire. 

1923. Grnsox, Axpuew, J.P., M.B., FRCS, (Edin.), 
St Brinnans, Baillieston, near Glasgow. 

1912, Ginsox, Joux, Bank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 
Glasgow, 

1920, Ginsox, Jonx, F.S.A, F.C.S., 15 Tynedale 
Terrace, Hexham, Northumberland, 

1903,*Grnsow, Writiam, M.A., 44 Piazza Farnese, 
Rome, 

1924, Gres, ALeExaxper Fatcowmn, M.A, (Edin, and 
Oxon.), Lecturer in Ancient History, University 
of Edinburgh, 5 Palmerston Road. 

1922. Gruesrim, Joux, F.WS.A., 56 Kenmure Street, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
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1896, Griutres, Paratck Hewxrew, M.D., Ballachuan, 
Cuan Ferry, Oban. 

1916. Gitums, Winuiasm, LL.D., 23 University Gar- 
dens, Glasgow. 

1924. Grexox, Stam Aowew, Advocate, Solicitor of 
Inland Revenue, 14 Carlton Terrace. 

1922. Ginavrn, James Davre, M.A., M.D., Hyde 
Park House, Arbroath. 

1922, Givax, Rrrewm, M.A., 
turer, 3 Derby Crescent, 
Glasgow. 

1912.*GLapsrons, Hvon 8., M.A., F.R.S.E., Capenoch, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1901, Guapsroxn, Sir Jouw K., 
Laurencekirk. 

1904. Giewanrruce, The Right Hon. Lor», of Carlung, 
LL.D., Carlung, Fullarton, Troon. 

1921, Gorpox, Rev, James Brrcer, The Manse, 
Oldhamstocks, Cockburnspath. 

1900, Gorpow, James Texnant, O.B.E., Chief Con- 
stable of Fife and Kinross, Sandilands, Cupar, 
Fife. 

1883, Gorpox-Gitwoun, Brigadier-General Rouxer 
Gonvow, C.B., C.V.0., D.S.0., of Craigmillar, 
The Inch, Liberton. 

191). Govmtay, Caaunes, BSc., FR.LB.A., LA, 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, Coniston, Oraigdhu Road, 
Milngavie. 

1918, Guanam, Axovus, Skipness, Argyll. 

1917. Guanam, Jawes Grnanp, Captuin, 4th Battalion 
The Highlanit Light Infantry, Carfin, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire. : 

1920. Guana, 
Terrace. 

1909. Grawam, Janes Nout, of Carfin and Stonebyres, 
Carluke. 

1924, Guanamur, Lieut.-Col Gronoe Camrnen, of 
Over Glenny, Ingleholm, Nerth Berwick, 

1888. Grawr, PF. J., WS, Lyon Office, H.M. General 
Register House. 

1915. Grar, Wittsam Founes, F..S.E., 8 Mansion: 
house Road. 

1922. Guroorsos, Mrs, 17 Cornwall Street. 

1910. Gutersox, Sir Puuar J. Hamrerox, LL.D., 
Advocate, T Palmerston Place. 

1021. Gureve, Rer. Atexanpen J. M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Lancashire Independent College, 
Whalley Range, Manchester, 

1922, Guieve, JaAwes, 54 Terregles Avenue, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. 

1880. Gareve, Sruixorox, 11 Lauder Road. 

1922. Gmixve, Wituiuam Gaaxt, 10 Queensferry 
Street. 


University Lee- 
Kelvinside N,, 


Bart., Fasque, 


James Maxtone, C.A. 4 Eton 


1908. Guauw~py-Newman, 5S. A, FR. Hist. Soc., Little- 
ton Place, Walsall. 

1900. Guiry, Jamns, B.A. (Lond.), L.C.P., FLELLS., 
36 Hillend Road, Arbroath. 

1920, Guinn, James Hanrownen, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens. 
1910. Guxx, Groner, F.E.LS., Craigmerten, Wick. 
1011, Gussox, Rey, Eaxest Saenwoov, M.A., The 
Manse of New Monkland, by Airdrie. 
1907."Guruntz, Cuauces, W.S., 1 N. Cliarlotte Street. 
1904. Gurnme, Sir Jawes, R.S.A., H.R.A., LLD.,, 
Rowmore, Kow, Dumbartonshire. 

1006, Guranm, Twomas Macin, Solicitor, Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Brechin. 

1907. Guy, Joux ©., Advocate, Carsaig House, Tay- 
vallich, by Lochgilphead. 

1921. Haut, Mrs J. Macacrsren, of Killean, Killean 

House, Tayinloan, Argyll. 

1910, Hatiipay, W., F.S.L.A., M.A., D.Se., PS. Litt., 
The Bungalow, Higham-on-Hill, Nuneaton. 

1922.*Hamittros, Jonx, Punta Loyola, Patagonia, 
South America, 

1901.*Hawturox or Datzett, The Right Hon. Lorn, 
K.T., C.V.0., Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1898. Hamurron, Rey Davip Macaarpy, The Manse, 
Culross. 

1919. Hawa, Miss Jnanxerre M., c/o Messra Wood 
& Hanna, C.A., 4 Melville Street. 

1922. Haxnan, Hveon, Solicitor, 6 St Bernard's 
Crescent, 

1911. Hannan, Rev, Tomas, M.A., 3 Victoria Terrace, 
Musselburgh. 

1912. Hawway, Ronenr Kern, LL.D,, Fraser Professor 
of Scottish History, University of Edinburgh, 
5 Royal Terrace. 

1924. Hanprxno, Wituiam, F.ZS., F.R.GS., Royal 
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1887."Motnmar, Jouw J., Naemoor, 
Bridge. 

IM. Movsser, J. L., LL.D. W.S,, Emeritus Professor 
of Conveyancing, University of Edinburgh, 
24 Glencairn Crescent, 

1807. Moxos, Cuawies, T7 Georgzo Street, 

1889. Mttunzan, Gromoe, F.R.S.E,, Commissioner for 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Speybank, 
Fochabers, 

1f19. Muxmo, ALExaxpen, Craggie, Kogart, Suther- 
Iarol. 

1922. Mexmo, New, LL.D, Cromalt, Helensburgh, 

1911,*Mvncunz, James, Penrioch, Kingcase, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire. 

1878.*Monmay,; Davin, MA, LLD., F.S.A:. 169 Weat 
George Street, Glasgow. 

1920, Muumar, Captain H. W., late Technical 
Assistant, London Museum, Tintern House, 
Unibria Street, Roehampton, London, 8.W, 
15. 

1920, Munuay, Jawes, J.P., Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
Kishopbriggs, Glasgow, 

191), Munnar, Captain Kure R., B.A., Polraen, 
Sandplace, R.3.0,, Cornwall, 

1564. Munnar, Patatce, W.3.,7 Eton Terrace. 

1905.*Muunay, PF. Kern, W.S., 19 Charlotte 
Square, 


Rumbling 


IMS." Naisuitn, Wrotam W., C.A., 57 Hamilton 
Drive, Glasgow. 

1911.°Narine, George G., M.A.. 9 Woodaide Place, 
Glasgow, 

1907, Narten, Hexay M_, Milton House, Bowling. 

1034. Narn, Wavren G., M.A., B.S, 5 Sciennes 
Gardens, 

1925, Nexsox, Mrs, Beechwood, Calderstonss, Livers 
pool, 

1S. Netsox, Pintsr, MD., Ch.B,, F.3.A,, Beechwood, 
Calderstones, Liverpool. 


| 1900. Newnaxps, The Right Hon. Loup, LL.D., 


Mauldalie Castle, Carluke. 

1907. Nicotsox, Davin, C.B,, LL.D., M.D. Hanley, 
Park Road, Camberley, Surrey. 

1922, Nomnim, Wows, 156 Crown Street, Aberdeen, 

1609. Novan, The Right Hon. Viscount, of Raith and 
Novar, G.C.ALG,, LL.D, Raith, Kirkaldy, 


1922. Ocuremoxy, Cmances Fuascis, Metchley 
Cottage, Cramond Bridge, West Lothian, 
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1924, Oaitvix, James D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1921, Oartvy, Tuomas, 105 Princes Street, Dundee. 

1907.°Oxe, Atrnep Wituam, B.A, F.LS., 32 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1920. Onv, Joux, 2 Monteith Row, Glasgow. 

1016, Our, Lewis P., F.F.A., Manager of the Scottish 
Life Assurance Co., 3 Belgrave Place. 

1921, Ong, Srewanr, Corrie House, Corrie, Arran. 


1903, Paux, Acuxaxpen, Ingleside, Lenzio. 
1917. Paux, Frankxuw A. M9 Broadway, New 
York, 
1922. Parensos, George Duwcay, 3 Balgay Avenue, 
Dundee. 
1915, Parxnsox, Jom Witsow, M. B.E., A.R.LB.A,, 
Principal Architect, H.M. Office of Works, 
11 Abinger Gardens, 
1924. Patox, Jamwes, 80 High Street, Lanark. 
1891. Patox, Vicrorn Atnenr Nort, W.S., 31 Melville 
. Street. 
1919, Parnick, Josern, M.A., O.A., Macdonallie, Loch- 
winnoch, 
1914. Parrenson, T. Baxewpate, L.D.S., Carisbrooke, 
84 Station Road, Blackpool. 
1900. Paut, Anruvum F. Batrove, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square. 
1871.*Paut, Sir Grorok M., LL.D., W.S., Deputy 
Keeper of the Signet, 16 St Andrew 
Square. 
1879. Pact, Sir J. Batrovr, €.V.0., LL.D., Lord 
Lyon King-of-Anns, 30 Heriot Row. 
1902.*Paviix, Sir Davin, F.P.A., 6 Forres Street. 
1923, Paxrox, Rev. Wrrttam, F.R.G.S., 7 Claremont, 
Bradford. 
1801. Peace, Trowas Sutra, Architect, Junction Road, 
Kirkwall. : 
1913. Peacock, A. Wansrew, Architect, 4 Bruntsfield 
Terrace, e 
1923. Pransox, Rev. A. F. Soorr, M.A, B.D., 
D.Th., F.R.Hist.S., The Manse, West Kil- 
bride. 
1904. Penniz, Atexaxper L. Dick, W.S., 13 South 
Learmonth Gardens, 
1922. Pemce, Miss Nowma L., 61 Anderson Street, 
Boston, Maas., U.S.A. 
1919. Pexvory, Hexny, Bordersyde, Brampton. 
Cumberland. 
1916. Punir, Atexanver, LL.B, F.RS.E., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin. 
1919, Putters, Davin Rays, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 
Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 
1920. Prowes, Wrt1am Ronearr, F.R.M.S., F.R.AS., 
Chapel-Allerton, Leeds. 


1921. Porten, Mrs Biackwoov, West Lodge, North 
Berwick. 

190],*Porrtanp, His Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1921. Powsik, Mrs, Earlie Bank, Craigie, Perth. 

1918. Pram, Hexey, J.P., Helenbank, Longforgan, by 
Dundee, 


1911.*Paeston, Faasx A... M.K.S.1,,M.S.A., Druim- | 


darroch, 27 Ferguson Avente, Milngaric. 

1905. Paice, C. Rees, Bannits, Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, 

1908. Patron, Ronewr, 1] Burnton Gardens, Davidson's 
Mains, 

1907, Purs.ax, Major Heunewr S., Dunbarnie Cottage, 
Bridge of Earn. 

1919. Ponsert, Janes, Elmhurst, Cramond Bridge. 


1912. Qvicx, Ricuaxp, Curator of the Russell-Cotes 
Art Gallery and Museum, East Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth. 


1921. Ran, Joux N., §.5.C., 2 Danube Street, 

1924. pelle shahbapry C.A., 5 Queen Street, 

1906. Karr, Konenr Sanosren, C.B.E., LLD., HLM. 
Historiographer in Scotland, Professor of 
Scottish History and Literature, Glasgow 
University, 31 Lilybank Gardens, Glas- 
gow. 

1920. Ramsay, Sir Witttam M., Hon. D.C.L.(Oxford), 
ete., 13 Greenhill Terrace. 

1908.* Raxxis, Witt1au Brack, of Cleddans, 55 Manor 
Place. : 

1906. Ravex, Arexanper Jauns, c/o The Capital and 
Counties Bank, Corshill, Ipswich, 

1909. Reto, Atrmonso Sropart, Bank of England, 
Manchester. 

1807.*Rerp, Ker. Eowanp T. S., M.A., Ravelston, 
094 Great Western Road, Glasgow. 


1920, Rerp, Mrs, Lauriston Castle, Davidson's — 


Mains, 

1920, Retp, Tuomas, M.A., Arnold House, Lanark, 

1921.*Rexxre, Joux, Welleroft, Helensburgh. 

1917, Ricuarnsox, Rey. Axprew T., Whyte’s Cause- 
way Manse, Kirkcaldy. 

1912.*Ricuanpson, James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, 4 and 5 
Drumsheugh Gardens, 

1023, Ricwanpsox, Joux, W.S,, 17 India Street. 

1896. Rictarpsox, Ratru, W.S,, Pitreavie Castle, 
Dunfermline. 


1919. Ricnwoxp, O, L., M.A,, Professor of Humanity, 


University of Edinburg b, 5 Belford Place. 
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1022, Rrrewm, Wittraw Mote, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 
Johnstone, 

1007. Ronn, Jawes, LL. B., 26 Ormidale Terrace. 

1808,*Ronents, ALexaxpen F., Fairnilee, Galashiels, 

1905, Ronenrs, Sir Joux, K.C.M.G,, Littlebourne 
House, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roneers, J. Hunenr, F.R.GS., F.S.L, FAL, 
61 Wind Street, Swansea. 

1916, Ronenrsox, ALax Kerr, Architect, Viewpark, 
12 Russell Place, Trinity. 

1923, Ronerrsox, Anexaxpen Macrarex, J.P., 
Rosemount, Arbroath. 

1919. Ronenrsox, Grorok M., M.D., F.B.C.P-.E., 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Edinburgh, Tipperlinn House, Morningside 

1910. Ronentsox, Joun, J.P. 27 Victoria Road, 
Dundee. 

1886.*Ronmrtsox, Ronzxt, Holmlea, Dollar. 

1915. Ronenrsox, Rosent Bows, Resident Architect, 
HM. Office of Works, Windsor Castle, Windsor. 

1005. Ronerrsow, W. G. Arremsox, M.D,, D.Se., 
F.R.C.P.E., St Murguret’s, Boscombe Manor 
Estate, Bournemouth. 

1914, Roetsow, Josera, 14 Castle Street, Kirkend- 
bright. 

1016." Kopagn, Epwaap, | Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow. 

1921. Kockusox, Jousx, LA., A.B.1.D.A. 202 Hope 
Street, Glasgow. 

1923. Rotiasy, Miss Hetex M., The Elms, Peebles. 

1905. Rotto, James A., Solicitor, Argyle House, 
Maryfield, Dundee. 

1924. Rosn, Sir H. Anruvn, 23 Ainslie Place, 

1872.*Rostimer snp Mrp.toratay, The Right Hon. 
The Earl of, K.G., K.T., D.C.L, LL.D. 
Dalmeny Park. 

1876. Ross, Avexanpgn, LL.D., Architect, Queensgate 
Chambers, Inverness, 

1924. Ross, Dowatp, M.B., Tigh na Linne, Lochgilp- 
head. 

1022. Ross, Major Jous, Euroa, Langbank. 

1891. Ross, Tuomas, LL.D., Architect, 14 Saxo-Coburg 
Mace. 

1915. Resx, J. M., S.S.C,, Clinton House, Whitehouse 
Loan. 

1006. Russem.. Rev. Jawes C.. D.D., 9 Contes 
Gardens. 


1914, Ressets, Joms, 323 Leith Walk. 


1923. Str Vioraxs, The Hon. Loup, Chairman, Scottish 
Land Court, 2 West Coates, 

1911. Samus, Sir Jou~ Surre, K.B.E., 13 Park 
Circus, Glasgow, W. 


1905. Saxps, The Hon, Lorp, LL.D., 4 Heriot Row. 

1908.*Saycr, Rev. A. H., M.A., LL.D., D.D., Professor 
of Assyriology, Oxford, 8 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh,—Foreign Secretary. 

1912, Scuarer, Rev. Hexar Gur, The Rectory, 
Ballachulish, Argyll. 

1910.*Scontz, Captain Iams H. Mackay, Ist Seaforth 
Highlanders, c/o Messrs Cox & Co., Charing 
Crosa, London, S.W. 1. 

1922, Scorr, Rev. A. Born, M.C., B.D,, Minister of 
Lansdowne Church, 18 Lilybank Ganiens, 
Glasgow, W. 

1922, Scorr, Gronaz Wavon, M.D., Sungei Siput, 
Perak, Federated Malay States. 

1892. Scorr, Sir Jauns, J.P., Rock Knowe, Tayport. 

1908. Scorr, Joux, W.S., 13 Hill Street. 

1901. Scorr, J. H. F. Krewarnp, of Gala, Gala House, 
Galashiels. 

1023. Seorr, Kerra Sraxtey Matcotat, M.B.E., 
B.Se., Captain, R.E.T.A., 27 Oxborne Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1921.*Scorr, R. L., 11 Newark Street, Greenock, 

1889. Scort-Moxcurerr, W. G., M.A., Honorary Sherifl- 
Substitute of Lanarkshire, Whitchurch Rectory, 
Edgware, Middlesex, 

1915, Scrrmoxovn, Nonvat, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Helen Bank, Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1920. Srrox, Brevet-Colonel Sir Baver, of Abercorn, 
Bart,, C.B., 12 Grosvenor Crescent. 

1913. Suaxp, J. Hauver, W.S., 38 Northumberland 
Street. 

1919, Suane, Anprew, 16 Lomond Road, Trinity. 

1021. Suawr, Manrirxs Howanp, 35 Palmerston 
Place. 

1017. Swaw, Jvuzivs Apotruvs, Mus.B., Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, L.Mus., T.C.L., 4 Grosvenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester, 

1918, Saaw, Mackigvzre S., W.S., 1 Thistle Court. 

1917. Suaw, Wratas B., F.R.Hist.Soc., Honorary 
Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England, London, 56 

: Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

1908. Suxanen, Joun E., 6 King Street, Stirling. 

1920, Suerranp, Tuomas, M.Se., F.G.S., F.B.GS., 
Curator, The Municipal Museums, Hull. 

1917. Surmets, Courrmvay Jomx, C.A., 17 Melville 
Street, 

1913. Sm, Rev. Gusraves Amp, United Free Church 
Manse, Kirkurd, Peeblesshire. 
1910.*Srmuvsos, Profesor James Yovuso, 
F.R.S.E., 25 Chester Street. * 

1919. Sorrsoxy, Wirtzam Dovotas, M.A,, D.Litt., 448 
Great Western Road, Aberdeen. 
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1908, Smxcuarm, Conmy, M.A., F.R.LB.A., St Mar- 
garet’s, Ralston Avenue, Crookston, Renfrew- 
shire, 

1919. Srxcuam, Jonx, Craighead Public School, 
Milton of Campsie, Stirlingshire. 

1907. Skxnmxatrox, The Hon, Loup, 12 Randolph 
Crescent. 

1909. Sxixwen, Ronewr Tayztom, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
House Governor, Donaldson's Hospital. 

1920, Steton, THowss Miizan, J.P., 38 Queen's 
Crescent, 

1921, Suawr, Ronerr Seaere, Journalist, St Hilda, 
Wormit-on-Tay. ‘ 

1022. Sweats, Toowas Yours, Solicitor, Castlewood, 
Jedburgh. 

1922, Surre, Avan K., F.F.S., 20 Hermitage Gardens, 

1922. Surra, Campuxis, S.C, 19 Clarendon Crescent, 

1910. Surru, Davy Baro, C.B.E., LL,D., 5 Windsor 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

1892. Ssrrn, G. Gueoory, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature, The University, Belfast, 

1922. Ssrrm, Jaues Macpowa.p, Innisfree, Colinton. 

1923. Swrrn, Sir Matcomm, K.B.E., Clifton Lodge, 
BRoswall Road, Leith. 

1923, Surru, Wirorasw Janes, M.C., A,K.1B.A., 
Lecturer on Architecture and Building, The 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow ; 5 Khannan 
Road, Catheart, Glasgow. 

1892.*Suxtur, Colonel Davin M., Moulinalmond, 
Almond bank, Perthshire. 

1921, Sovran, Cuaunes Groors, P.R.1B.A., 15 South 
Tay Street, Dundee. 

1010.*Srexcen, Colonel Cuantns Lovts, 0.B.E.,D.3.0., 
5 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 

1010,*Srxxcen, Joux Jaws, 5 Great Western Terrace, 


Glasgow. 
1022. Srexs, Tuomas Paruice, W.S,, 25 Park Circus, 
Glasgow. ° 


1903.*"Stark, Rev. Witam A., Cltirch Place, Castle 
Douglas, Kirkeudbright. 

1923. Srauney, Joux Kemur, The Manor House, 
Kyton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry, 

1923. Srexpmawx, J. W. E., SA.C., Braighleacainn, 


Oban. 

1923. Sreruex, Fexpenicx §., Scotseraig, Tayport, 
Fife, 

1920. Srerues, Kev. Wittsam, B.D, The Manse, 
Inverkeithing. 


1901, Srevanr, A, Praxcts, Advocate, University 
Club, 127 Princes Street. 

1902, Srevarr, James, O.B.E., WS, 25 Rutland 
Street. 

1922. Srevaur, Mrs Macxesztn, c/o G. M. Srevart, 
Esq., 6 St Andrew Square. 


1912, Sruvexsosx, Daviv, Firenze, 93 Trinity Road. 

1805. Srevexsox, Jowx~ Horwe, M.B.E., K.C., 9 
Oxford Terrace. 

1913. Srevewson, Noumax, Dechmont View, Sandy- 
hills, Shettleston. 

1913. Srzvexson, Pencr R., 5 North Charlotte Street. 

1022. Stewart, ANpuxw, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
2 Caird Drive, Partick. 

1916. Srewanr, Cuauces, W.S., 28 Coates Gardens. 

1922. Srewarr, Coaures, C.A,, 306 Broughty Ferry 
Koad, Dundee. 

1879. Srewanr, Cuanius Pornrz, Chesfield Park. 
Stevenage. 

1924, Stewant, Furpxatce W, D., M.A., The School- 
house, Corstorphine. 

1917.*Srewant, Joux Aexaxpen, 14 Cheapside 
Street, Glasgow. 

1013, Srewawr, R. Raxsxocn, Ashbourn, Grove Park, 
Lenzi. 

1885. Srewawr, Colonel Sir Ronent Krixo, K.B.E., 
Murdostoun Castle, Newmains, Lanarkshire. 

1920. Srewaer, Witttam Rerewrm, Merrick, Dal- 
mellington, Ayrshire. 

1908, Srixrox, Rev. Jonx, B.D., The Manse, Crathie, 
Ballater. 

1922, Srumsorn, BE, W. Scone, M.R.ELS., 54 Warren 
Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11, 

1910. Sracriens, Sir Joux, K.C.B., LL.D., 31 Sloane 
Gardens, London, S.W. 

1897. Sutiey, Parr, 38 Netherby Road, Trinity. 

1922. Svrnertasp, ALExayxpen, Rampyards, Watten, 
Caithness. 

1023, Surret, Auxotp, M.R.S.1., Hillcroft, Wetherby 
Lane, Harrogate. 

1897. Surriz, Groroe C., J.P., of Lalathan, Alma 
Lodge, St Cyrus, by Montrose. 

1916, Swaw, T. Aremay, A.R.LB.A., 42 Frederick 
Street, 

1900, Swiwrow, Captain Goran 3. C,, 45 Sussex 
Gardens, London, W. 2. 


1916. Tarr, E>wrs Sxrwoun Rem, §2 Commercial 
: Street, Lerwick. 

1910. Tarr, Gronar Hore, 26 High Street, Galashiels. 

1917. Taxon, Faaxx J., Assistant Secretary, Young 
Men's Christian Association, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

1923. Texrie, Heenewr W. Fornestee, Union Bank 
House, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1902. Tw», Ronewr, M.A., M.B., C.M., 25 Aber- 
cromby Place. 

1020. Tnuomrsow, Rey. Gronor, M.A., B.D,, T.D., 
J.P., The Manse, Carnbee, Pittenweem, 
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1006."THomsox, Davin Covren, J.P., D1. , Inveravon, 
Broughty Forry, 

198L"THowsox, Eowasn Jonx, 6 Windsor Terrace 
West, Relvinside, Glaagow. ‘ 

1920, THowsox, Gromgr Cranu, Barrister-ut-Law, 
Swift Current, Saskatehewan, Canada. 

1911, Tuowsow, Jawes, M.A., LL.B, Solicitor, 1 West 

1913. Twowson, Jauns, The Cedars, 21 Fortis Green, 
East Finchley, London, N.2. 

1018. THowson, James Granawe, 120 Maxwell Drive, 
Polloksbields, Glasgow. 

1922, Tuomsox, Joux, 9 Carlton Ganlens, Glasgow, 

. ww, 

1913. THousox, Joux Gonpow, $.5.C., §4 Custle Street. 

1923. THomsox, Taropore Raprowp, B.A. (Cantab.}, 
AMLGLCS, (Eng.), 4 Galveston Road, Putney, 
London, 

1921. Towson, Tuomas Samver, 18 Rothesay Place. 

1922, Thomson, Winuras, Hosyth, Margaret Drive, 


South Govan. 
1910. Titomsox, Wituiam §., Architect, 85 Constitu- 
tion Street, Leith. 
1806. Thounvax, Myrcwaxt. Gareve, Glenormiston, 
Innerleithen, 
1911. Thonnvas, Lt.-Col. Wietsam, O.BLE., Boreland, 
‘Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, 


1907. Tuonr, Jour Taomas, LLD., Brunswick Howse, 
54 Princess Road, Leicester, 
110. Toop, Hexay (Gticnampn, 

address}, 

IM." Trait, H, Liower, Sontox, F.KG.5 , Copl, 4th 
Highland Light Infantry, Grattan Lodge, Viears- 
town, Stradbally, Queen's County, Ireland. 

1917, Tram, Wroo1am, C.E., Tankerness House, 
Kirkwall, Orkney, 

1922. Teorren, Groner Crank, M.D. Ch, 8, (Edin,), 
D.P.H. (Aberd.), PLHS.E.,“ Braemar,” Hasle- 
mere Road, Crouch End, London, N, &, 
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1022. Tomxncie, Jony W., Kilbride, Millhouse, Argel. 


1001. Tommnves, W. 5., Aikenshaw, Roseneath. 


1917." Upoumanr, Atastam, D.S.0., 1 Danube Street, 

1921, Unquwant, Eowaun A, 11 Quccisterre Street, 

1878,*Ungousanr, Jawes, N.P., 13 Danube Sireet. 

1905.* Usiun, Sir Honent, Bart., of Norton and Wells, 
Wella, Hawick, 


1920.*Vaowa, Professor &, P., MLA. of Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore, C.F. India. c/o Messrs 
Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E:O, 4. 





1022. Verrcu, Hesny Newton, 30 Coleherne Court, 


London, 5.W. 5, 
lS. Voor, Mrs, 4 Cluny Avenue, 


19041. Wanper., Jauxs Atexaxpen, of Leadloch 12 
Kew Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

1o2l, Wappent, J. Jeryany, Architect, Caldergrove, 
Hallsids, Lanarkshire, 

IPO, Watken, Joux, M.A., c/o Messrs Dowie & Pinker- 
ton, $.5.0., 2 Stafford Street, 

lf, Warken, W. Giassromp, C.A.,2 Denham Green 

; Arenue, Trinity. 

1879. Wattacz, Tomas, Station House, Culloden 
Moor, Inverness-shire. 

1915, Wann, The Venerable Archdeacon ALoxnxox, 
M.A. (Cantab.), FL HSL, The Vicarage, Stowe, 
Brampton Hryan, Salop. 

1921. Warp, Evwrs, Keeper of the Art and Ethno- 
logical Departments, Royal Scottish Museum, 


52 Albany Strent, 

1917, Wauxmn, Rev. Guamam Nicont, M.A. The 
Manse, Bervie, Kincardineshire. 

1919. Wann, Rev. Cuannes Lama, M.A. - St 
Paul's Parish Church, 70 Union Street, 
Crewneck, 


1917."Wannack, Jonx, 13 Rothesay Terrace, 

1923, Wamumack, Manco, 7 Oxford Terrace. 

1916, Watensox, Davin, K.E., Bridgend House, 
Brechin, 

19. Watuxo, H, Srewamp, Architect, Manor 
Close, Cornwall Road, Harrogate. 

1907." Warsox, Cnamtes B. Booo, F.1.S.E., Huntly 
Lodge, 1 Napier Rod. 

1034. Watsox, Gronon Mackin, Architect, &0 Queen 
Street. 

1913. Watsox, G. P, HL, Architect, Koyal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Spotland, 4 Drimsheugh Ganlens,— 
Secrefary. * 

102. Watsox,- Hixit Micmax, Dexwe, CA, 12 
Henderland Road, 

1008."Warsox, Jomx Pausxr, W.S.,, Gireystane, 
Kinellan Road, Murrayfield, 

1904. Watson, Warten Car, Ht. A. Oxon., Northfield, 
Balerna, 

1912, Watsos, Wirtiam J, M.A., LL.D., F.RS.E., 
Professor of Celtic Languages, Literature and 
Antiquitirs, University of Edinburgh, 8 Spence 
Street, 

1907.*Wart, James, WS, P.F.A., Craiglockhart 
Howe, Slatefon!, Midlothian 

1908. Watt, Rev. Laccunay MacLeax, M.A. B.D., 
H.D., 1 Athole Gardens, Glasgow, W. 
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193, Warr, Wuasau J. C., MB, Chi, Tl High 
Street, Paisley. 

1920, Wavon, Pencrvar, 21 Cliny Gardens. 

1879. Wepprenves, J. BR. M.. M.A, W.S., 3 Glencairn 
Creacent. 

1634.* Wire, Ceci, 23 Drommond Place 

1914. Warrn, Gronor Doweax, Seaforth, 15 Market- 
gate, Crail. 

Idk. Wiirn, Jawes, St Winnin's, Bearsden, Dombar- 
tonahire, 

1916. Wurrz, Joux, 18, Arthur Street, Pilrig, 
Leith. 

1903. Warrenaw, Atexanpes, Garishore, Kirkintil- 
lock, 

1902." Warrecaw, Crautes Epwaup, TA. The Laurels, 
Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, 

ISOT. Warrniaw, Haney Viscext, Elmhurst, Totnes 
Road, Paignton, Devon, 

1900. Weirrakke, Crates rowan, F.#.C.S., 
F.RS.E., Lynwood, 27 Hatten Place. 

1918. Warrraces, Professor Enacsxp T., M.A., Hon. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1923-1924 


ANNIVERSARY Meetine, 30th November 1925. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., ‘D.Lrrr., 
in the Chair. 


Before proceeding with the ordinary business, Dr George Macdonald 
made the following allusion to the late Dr George Neilson :— 


“In the balloting paper which you hold in your hands, the first name 
on the list of those recommended by the Council for the office of Vice- 
President is that of Dr George Neilson. Unhappily, you cannot vote for 
him now. Before the recommendation had time even to reach you, 
Dr Neilson had passed from the cirele of our Fellowship for ever. There 
are many to whom his going must make the world seem a much emptier 
and poorer place. It is thirty-two years since he joined this Society, 
The public position which he held required him to be in Glasgow at an 
hour of the day so early that he was seldom able to take part in our 
evening meetings. But you showed the esteem in which you held him 
by repeatedly electing and re-electing him to the Council, and, so long 
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as his health permitted, he did his utmost to attend regularly, often 
at considerable inconvenience to himself. I am sure I speak for all his 
colleagues when I say that at the Council table no presence could have 
been more welcome. His geniality of manner, his sincerity of purpose, 
his native kindliness, his unaffected modesty, were indeed calculated to 
win friends for him everywhere. These are the qualities which one most 
readily recalls at a moment when the sharp sense of personal loss is still 
fresh and unblunted. Admirable as they were, however, it may be that 
they sometimes blinded casual observers to his real intellectual eminence. 
That is perhaps why he did not always receive in his own country the 
full meed of honour that was his due. 

“His was certainly one of the acutest minds that have ever been 
applied to the study of Scottish history and antiquities. And not the least 
noteworthy of his many gifts was his power of lucid exposition, his easy 
mastery of a singularly attractive and forcible English style. The range 
of his interests was equally remarkable. A medizval scholar and anti- 
quary of rare distinction, he was also the author of one of the most 
stimulating little books that have ever been written about the Roman 
remains in Northern England. I have heard him say that he was “a 
mere intruder into the Roman period.” Yet he will long be remembered 
as a pioneer in the scientific study of the Antonine Wall. Some of us 
used to regret his return to the Middle Ages. But it was in the Middle 
Ages that he had originally won his spurs by his classic treatise on T'rial 
by Combat, and it was undoubtedly there that his heart lay. No one 
could decipher a charter more rapidly or grasp its implications more 
surely, For those who were privileged to know him well, it was a sheer 
delight to watch the keenness with which his eager, questioning spirit 
would search out and follow up a clue. He has thrown new light on 
many subjects, from Norman motes and Border peels to the origins of 
the Court of Session and the fable of the Englishmen with tails, Where 
so much is good, it is difficult to single out any one of his writings for 
special mention. In his later days he himself would perhaps have set 
most store by his Introduction to the Acts of the Lords of Couneil. 
Others may think rather of his Annals of the Solway, or of his charming 
account of Repentance Tower and its Tradition, both of them peculiarly 
characteristic through the testimony which they bear to his deep-seated 
affection for the countryside where he was born and bred. But, whatever 
our individual preferences may be, it is safe to say that on every topic 
which he touched he has left a mark that is destined to endure,” 


Dr Macdonald moved, and it was agreed, that the Society should 
record their deep sense of the loss they had suffered through Dr Neilson's 
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death and their sympathy with his family, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to forward an excerpt from the Minutes to Mrs Neilson. 


Sir James Balfour Paul, C.V.0., LL.D., and Mr James MacLehose, 


LL.D., were appointed Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been concluded, the Serutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 


President, 
His Grace The Dvke or AtTnuon., K.T., C.B., M.V.O0., D.S.O., LL.D. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Professor Taomas H. Erycr, M.D., F.R.S. 
Sir ANDEKEW N, AGNEW, Bart. 
Lieut.-Col. W. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 


Councillors. 
see ee Be Representing | Brigadier-General R. G. Gorpon- 
.B. dae aidude . the Aoare of | GILMOUR, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.0, 


The Hon. Hew Hamit-| , : 
TON DALRYMPLE. Trustees, The Right Hon. Lorn ABERCROMBY, 


Sir JAMES ADAM, | Representing LL.D. 

C.B.E. J the Treasury. | James Garson, W.S. 
JAMES URQUHART. sap eres : ‘ 
tate RaucE: JAMES 3: Saas renee 
Colonel Cartes L. Spencer, C.B.E., | THOMAS YuLE, W.S, 

D.S.0. Victor A. Noe. Patox, W.S. 


Sir Joux RK. FINDLAY, 


Secrelaries. 
G. P, H. Watson. | Dovenas P. MachaGax, W.S. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


The Rev. Professor A. H. Sayvce, M.A., | Professor G. BALDWIN Brown. 
LL.D., D.D. 


J, BoLAM Jomwson, CA. 


Curators of the Museum. 
James CuRLE, W.S.| ALEXANDER O. CURLE. 
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Curator of Coins. 
GEORGE MacponaLn, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 


Librarian, 


WILLIAM K. Dicksox, LL.D. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Commercial Bank of Seotland, Ltd., Abington. 

Epwarp MAITLAND CAMPBELL, B.A. (Cantab.), 25 Moray Place. 

JOHN SMirH CLARKE, 5 George Drive East, Linthouse, Glasgow. ‘ 

Lient.-Colonel GEorGE CAMPBELL GRAHAME of Over Glenny, Ingleholm, 
North Berwick. 

Epwarp Arkinson HorneL, Broughton House, Kirkeudbright. 

QuENTIN H. I. Invine, Barra Castle, Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire. 

BELLERBY LoWERISON, Ruskin School, Heacham, Norfolk. 

Miss Jane C. C, Macponarp, Ballintuim House, Blairgowrie. 

ALEXANDER G, KR. Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., Lower Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 

Rev. WILLIAM Paxtox, F.R.G.S., 7 Claremont, Bradford. 

Miss HELEN M. Ronianp, The Elms, Peebles. 

The Hon. Lorp St Vickans, Chairman, Scottish Land Court, 2 West 
Coates, 

Suir MaLcoLm Ssira, K.B.E., Clifton Lodge, Boswall Road, Leith. 

FREDERICK S. STEPHEN, Scotscraig, Tayport, Fife. 

Mrs T. GoopaLL Toomsox, 5 Abercromby Place. 

THOMAS GOODALL THomsoN, 5 Abercromby Place. 


The following list of Members deceased since the last’ Annual 
General Meeting was read: 





Corresponding Member, 
. . Elected, 
MunGo BUCHANAN, 23 South Alma Street, Falkirk  . ; , . - 1000 


Fetlowa, 
Elected, 
Rowert Anovs, D.L., Ladykirk, Monkton, Ayrshire . . . - 1804 
Rouert P. Lee Booker, Elmbridge Green, Droitwich, Worcestershire . 1905 
Rosert CoLTMaN CLEPHAN, Marine House, Tynemouth , . 19038 


CHARLES J. CovrtNey, Librarian, Minet Public Library, Knatechbull 
Road, Myatt's Fields, London . : : : : : . . 1901 
JAMES HENRY CUNNINGHAM, C.E., 2 Ravelston Place 5 . A . sol 
JoHN Marre DaAvipsox, Braedale, Lanark . : : : A : - 1909 
JouN FLEMING, 0 Woodside Crescent, Glasgow. . : 5 : ‘ - 1908 
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GEORGE Gray, Town Clerk of Rutherglen, Threshrig, Blairbeth Road, 
Rutherglen... Cake ara ’ ; ; ; ; , ; ; . 1911 
.GeorGe Lowson, LL.D., 22 Briarbank Terrace . . . 3 . . . 1904 
JAMES MACDONALD, W.S., Rannas, Cramond Bridge . ; : ; . 1879 
Witiiam Rake Macponaup, F.F.A., The Albany Herald, Neidpath, 
4 Wester Coates Avenue . : ; ‘5 3 - ‘ , ; . 1890 
Rev. CHARLES DovGLas MACINTOSH, M.A., Minister of St Oran’s 
Church, Tigh-na-creige, Connel. ; : - e hike s . 1808 
Rev. DonaLp MacRak, B.D., The Manse, Edderton, Ross-shire —. - 1908 
GEORGE NEILSoN, LL.D., Wellfield, 76 Partickhill Road, Glasgow . . 1891 
ALEXANDER OrRocK, 14 Lauder Road . ; ; ; : : ; . 1008 
James K. Parrerson, Ph.D., LL.D., President Emeritus, State University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, U.S.A. . ; ds ot. a, J1888 


Roserr Scort-Moncrierr, W.S., 10 Randolph Cliff . ; : ; - 17 


Rev. THomas Sinton, D.D., Minister of Dores, Inverness-shire. 1910 
Major T. Coxe Squancer, M.D., M.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.M.S., The Cottage, 
Newbiggin, Aysgarth, Yorkshire : : ; hau de : - 1913 
Major-General T. R. Stevenson, C.B., Sunnyside, Lanark : a) oe A008 
Rev. H. J. SwaLtow, Hawthornden, 23 Grand Avenue, West South- 
bourne, Bournemouth . : , : ; ‘ ; : ; A - 1884 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of these members. 


The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society for the year ending 30th November 1923, which, 
on the motion of the Chairman, was unanimously adopted :— 


The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1923. 


Fellowship.—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 


November 1922 was. : - : : ; . 750 
At 30th November 1923 the number was _. ‘ ‘ . 824 
being an increase of . : : : ; ; . sin ae 


During the year 102 new Fellows were elected, while 21 Fellows died, 
5 resigned, and 2 allowed their membership to lapse. 

The number of new Fellows who joined the Society last Session is by 
far the largest in any year since its inception. The Council consider that 
this noteworthy fact may in some measure be regarded as evidence of 
the appreciation by the public of the value of the research which the 
Society undertakes. In 1901 Sir Arther Mitchell, in his address reviewing 
fifty years’ work of the Society, expressed the opinion that a Fellowship 
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of about 700 was near the limit of what Scotland could supply. Although 
that number has now been considerably exceeded, it is felt that, in 
view of the increasing interest that is being aroused in archzeology by 
discoveries at home and abroad—an interest that is stimulated through © 
the friendly co-operation of the Press—a further considerable accession 
to our membership might be obtained by Fellows suggesting to those 
who care for the history and archeology of Scotland the desirability of 
joining. The greater the number of Fellows, the greater will be the 
Society's influence for the preservation of the ancient monuments of 
Scotland, for the recovery of relics, and for extending the influence of 
our National Museum of Antiquities, 

In the list of those deceased since the last General Meeting oceur the 
names of several to whom the Council desire to make special reference, 

Robert Scott-Moncrieff, W.S., who became a Fellow in 1907, was 
appointed one of the Secretaries in 1908, and held office until his death 
in January 1923—the long period of fourteen years. A student and a 
competent business man, he had a nice taste in letters, and was, above 
all, a most lovable friend. He had many interests apart from his pro- 
fessional work, and he was always willing to give of his best to whatever 
he took up. His work as Secretary to the Society was of great value, 
and he contributed several papers to the Proceedings, among others one 
on “The Early Use of Aqua Vite in Scotland.” His cheery presence and 
sound judgment will long be missed, and the sympathetic and touching 
reference to his death by the Chairman (Dr Macdonald) at the February 
meeting fittingly expresses the feelings of all who enjoyed the privilege 
of his friendship. . 

James Henry Cunningham, who for over thirty years was a Fellow 
of the Society, acted from 1891 to 1899 as Treasurer, and from that year 
until 1902 as Secretary. His special training as a civil engineer enabled 
him to render most important service to the Society in the conduct and 
planning of the excavation of the well-known Roman fort at Ardoch. 
The work was of peculiar difficulty, and it was done with a skill and 
a thoroughness which earned the warm appreciation of all competent 
judges. For many years he attended the Society's meetings with great 
regularity and took an active interest in its affairs, He was a man of 
sterling character, and his native kindness, blended with a quiet sense 
of humour, brought him many friends. 

William Rae Macdonald, the Albany Herald, was elected to the Society 
in 1890, and was a Member of Council from 1899 to 1902. In all matters 
pertaining to Scottish heraldry and armorial seals he was recognised as 
an authority, and, as a result of his research, he eontributed to the 
Proceedings articles dealing with the heraldry at Elgin Cathedral and 
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with heraldry in churchyards between Tain and Inverness. In 1904 he 
published his chief work, Scottish Armorial Seals, which placed him in 
the forefront of sigillographers. Only failing health prevented the 
publication of a much larger work on the same subject, which it is hoped 
may still be produced. He, too, for many years rarely missed a meeting, 
and his presence was always welcome. 

John Fleming, who joined the Society in 1908, devoted the leisure of 
many years to photographing Scottish castles, and these photographs, 
contained in five albums, were presented by him to the Society and form 
a most valuable record, 

Mungo Buchanan was elected a Corresponding Member in 1900. 
Among local antiquaries there can be few who take or have taken such 
a keen interest in the antiquities of their neighbourhood as he did. 
Long a resident in Falkirk, the Roman remains on the line of the 
Antonine Wall had for him a particular attraction. No expert excava- 
tion, no casual discovery, escaped his attention. He was an admirable 
draughtsman, and he could plot a site with singular accuracy, Besides 
preparing plans of the exeavation of the Roman forts at Camelon, 
Castle Cary, and Rough Castle, he contributed numerous papers to the 
Proceedings. 


Proceedings.—An advance copy of the new volume of the Proceedings 
lies upon the table. It contains twenty-two papers treating of a large 
variety of subjects, of which half may be classified as prehistoric, while 
the remainder deal with matters of historical and philological interest. 

In his paper on stone circles at Raedykes, near Stonehaven, Mr James 
Ritchie has drawn attention to a group of monuments quite different 
in character from any hitherto described to the Society. Dr G.S, Graham 
Smith has submitted some new suggestions on the method in which the 
so-called “otter” or beaver traps were used. In describing his excavations 
of a long cairn, a Bronze Age cairn, and a hut-cirele in the Stewartry of 
Kirkeudbright, Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, 
has been able to record important and novel structural features in each 
of these constructions. Mr Ludovic Mann has furnished a report on a 
series of archwological discoveries made by him in Wigtownshire, by 
which several unique prehistoric relics have been brought to light, and 
he has also given a note on three Bronze Age gold ornaments from Arran 
and Wigtownshire, with suggestions regarding the way in which they 
were worn. In an exhaustive paper on Scottish Bronze Age hoards, 
Mr Callander, Director of the Museum, has tabulated all such discoveries 
of which he could find records, and has thrown fresh light on the ~ 
chronology of the Bronze Age in Scotland, He has also given an account 
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of a small cemetery of the same period discovered near Dunfermline, as 
well as of the relics found in a series of graves unearthed at Camelon 
which were reported upon by Mr Mungo Buchanan. The results of the 
excavations carried out on Traprain Law during the summer of 1922, 
again under the supervision of Mr James E. Cree, were described by him. 
The Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay on the Deuchny Hill Fort, by Mr R. R. 
Boog Watson, has been printed in the volume. Dr George Macdonald 
has discussed an inscribed Roman altar dedicated by the First Loyal 
Cohort of Vardulli about ap. 180 and lately discovered at Jedburgh 
Abbey, and, in the same paper, he includes a description of two Roman 
sculptures from Croy recently presented to the Museum. In a second 
paper Dr Macdonald deals with the hoard of early fourteenth-century 
eoins found at Auchenbart, Ayrshire—a remarkable hoard, in that it 
consisted almost entirely of foreign sterlings. Principal Laurie, in his 
paper on the pigments used in painting the Rosslyn Missal and the 
Celtic Psalter, introduces a fresh subject to our notice, and shows that the 
traditional palette of the early Byzantine manuscripts survived amongst 
the Irish monks when its use had been abandoned in England. Three 
important Scottish castles figure in the volume, The Royal Castle of 
Kindrochit in Mar, once an important fortress commanding the routes 
converging in the Cluny valley, is treated of by Mr W. Douglas Simpson ; 
Messrs Angus Graham and R, G. Collingwood deal with Skipness Castle 
in Kintyre; and Mr G. P. H. Watson has written an account of the 
development of Caerlaverock Castle in Dumfriesshire. A well-known 
Scottish amulet, the Lee Penny, forms the subject of a paper by Mr 
Thomas Reid. Two cross-slabs from Wigtownshire, hitherto unnoted, 
are recorded by the Rev. R. S. G. Anderson. Mr Andrew Sharp con- 
tributes notes on Stuart jewellery, and Mr F.T. MacLeod on a pair of 
seventeenth-century Communion eups of silver in the parish church of 
Duirinish, Skye. Orkney place-names, a subject hitherto neglected, are 
dealt with by Mr Hugh Marwick, and Norse heraldry in Orkney by 
Mr J. Storer Clouston, 


The Museum—The Council are glad to be able to state that the 
historie and prehistoric galleries in the Museum were reopened to the 
public on Wednesday, 10th January. In the unavoidable absence, through ° 
indisposition, of the Right Hon. The Earl of Balfour, K.G., who had 
kindly consented to perform the opening ceremony, this duty was under- 
taken by Sir John R. Findlay, K.B.E., Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
and Mr James Curle representing the Society. 

_ On the Mth July the Museum was honoured by a visit from Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, who were received and conducted over 
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the Museum by Mr Callander, the Director, and Mr James Curle, on 
behalf of the Society. Their Majesties, who spent fully half an hour in 
examining the outstanding exhibits, expressed much interest in the 
collections, and the Queen was graciously pleased to accept a copy of 
Mr A, O, Curle’s book, The Treasure of Traprain. 

Numerous additions continue to be made to the collections, 681 objects 
having been received by donation and 112 by purchase. 

Amongst the most notable acquisitions are the Penicuik Collection 
of Relics of Mary, Queen of Scots, which were secured for the nation by 
public subscription, chiefly through the efforts of Dr Walter Seton and 
Sir Bruce Seton of Abercorn; the group of relics belonging to the Bronze 
Age and Romano-British period, found near Camelon Station, presented 
by the North British Railway Company; a number of sculptured stones 
from Islay, presented by Captain Iain Ramsay of Kildalton: a collection 
of objects of stone, bone, and deer-horn from a kitchen midden adjoining 
an earth-house at Galson, Lewis, by Mr Norman Mackay; a collection of 
arrow-heads and other implements of flint and chert from Caithness, by 
Mr David Murray; a large quantity of pottery discovered at Coldingham, 
presented by the late Mr C. 5S. Romanes; a sculptured slab from the 
Broch of Burness, Orkney, presented by the Stewart Endowment 
Trustees; a collection of objects, including a stone mould for pilgrims’ 
badges, and a fine bronze hand-pin, found in East Lothian, presented by 
Mr James 8. Richardson; the brass matrix of one of the seals of the 
Abbey of Inchaffray, and a seal of Alexander, Duke of Albany, presented 
by Mr John Ferguson; a pewter Communion cup of the Associate 
Congregation in the East of Fife, 1743, presented by Mr John M‘Pherson ; 
a silver hash spoon with the Edinburgh hall-mark of 1746-7, presented 
by Mr William Brook; and a beaker urn, presented by Mr Lawrence 
Tweedie-Stodart of Oliver, 

The Society have again to acknowledge their most grateful thanks 
to the Earl of Balfour for so kindly permitting the continuation of the 
excavations on Traprain Law and for presenting the relics found to the 
Museum. 

Through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer there were 
acquired four early thirteenth-century spoons, two fillets of gold, and 
a finger-ring of gold, found at Iona, and forty-five sterlings struck in 
Flanders, and the earthenware jug containing the hoard, found at 
Auchenbart, Ayrshire. 


Excavations.—The examination of the fort on Traprain Law was 
continued during the summer. Owing to lack of funds, the season had 
to be very much curtailed. Operations were continued at the northern 
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end of the plateau, to the excavation of which our energies have been 
chiefly directed during the seven years we have been at work on the hill. 
Practically the whole of this shelf —amounting to about 3) acres in 
extent—has been searched. Owing to the shortness of our working 
season and the smaller extent of ground examined, the relics found are 
not so numerous as in previous years. Still, a considerable harvest has 
been secured, although only three and a half months’ work was done. 
Again we have to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr Cree for super- 
vising the work. 

The Society have contributed to the excavation of a kitchen midden in 
a cave on Eilean na Cloich, Lismore, by Mr J. Hewat Craw and Dr James 
Ritchie of the Royal Scottish Museum, and also to that of an earth-house 
at Yardhouses, Carnwath, by Mr Archibald Fairbairn. 


The Gunning Fellowship.—The Gunning Fellowship for 1923 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, to 
enable him to excavate an earth-house at Galson, Lewis. In spite 
of most inclement weather, a group of underground chambers was 
opened up. 


The Library.—The additions to the Library amount to 50 by donation 
and 8 by purchase. Besides these, a considerable number of publications 
of learned societies, etc., have been received by way of exchange and 
by subseription. To the collection of manuscripts there have been 2 
donations, 


Lhe Rhind Lectureship.—The Rhind Lecturer for 1922, Mr C, R, Peers, 
F.S.A., delivered a course of lectures on “ Monastic Building in Britain” 
in January last. Dr H. R. Hall, British Museum, the lecturer for 1923, 
delivered his course of lectures on “The Civilisation of Greece in the 
Bronze Age” in the month of October. The lecturer for 1924 is Professor 
Thomas H, Bryce, Vice-President, his subject being “The Early Races 
of Scotland.” 


Chalmers-Jervise Prize—The Stewartry of Kirkcudbright was chosen 
for the Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay, but, although the competition 
was widely advertised, it is regrettable that no essays were received. 


CARMICHAEL, 
President, 


The Treasurer read the annual statement of the Society’s Funds, 
which was ordered to be printed and circulated among the members, 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr J. Bolam Johnson for his 
gratuitous services as Treasurer. 
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Moxrpay, 10th December 1923. 


Proressorn THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, there was elected as a Corresponding 
Member, on recommendation by the Council :— 


GrorGE F. BLack, D.Ph., New York Public Library, New York City, U.S.A. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 

James Boxnar, Glendura, Cupar, Fife. 

RicumMonp Lyeiis CocHranxe, 26 Abercromby Place. 

HeatLey Dickson, C.E., F.R.P.S., 6 Eglinton Crescent. 

Joux Tayior Gia, High Street, Mauchline, Ayrshire. 

Rev. ALBERT Jonna, M.A., D.D., LL.D., The Rectory, Llanbadarn-fawr, 
Penybont, Radnorshire. 

Rey. Joux BERNARD M'‘GovEeRN, St Stephen's Rectory, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester, 5.E. 

Lady MacRonert, B.Se., F.G.S,, Douneside, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

J. W. E. STEEpMAN, 8.S.C., Braighleacainn, Oban. 


There were exhibited by Major Neil Fraser-Tytler of Aldourie a 
Belt-plate and a Dress-fastener of enamelled bronze, which were found 
in digging a drain at Drumashie, Dores, Inverness-shire, in 1546. 

The belt-plate (fig. 1), which measures 3,, inches in length and 1{ inch 
in breadth, is of oval form, convex above and concave below, and has 
been covered with a coating of tin on the back as well as on the front. In 
the centre of the ornament is a flat rectangular panel with a milled border 
at the top and bottom. The panel shows two pointed oval and four 
trumpet-shaped cloisons which have been filled with enamel, and which, 
placed radially, alternate with the same number of plain flat spaces. 
In one cloison there is a piece of bright red enamel, and in some of the 
others there are the remains of what seems to have been yellow enamel. 
At the ends are double trumpet-like designs, the mouths, which are 
closed with hemispherical caps, facing inwards, all in high relief, encire- 
ling a perforation which is surrounded by a concave moulding. On the 
back are two low rectangular loops for attachment. 

The dress-fastener (fig. 2), which is 1’, inch in length, has a square 
head and a triangular loop. Like the belt-plate, it has been entirely 
coated with tin. The head has been decorated with nine enamelled 
squares, bordered and separated from each other by narrow plain bands. 
Four of the.cloisons still retain their filling of yellow enamel, but in the 
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Fig. l. Enamelled Bronze Belt-plate from Drumashie, Inverness-shire. (},) 





Fig. 2. Enamelled Bronze Dress-fas 
tener from Dromashie. (}.) 
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remaining five there are only faint traces of this material, and its colour 
cannot be determined. 

Both objects, which are cast, are beautiful examples of the work turned 
out by the bronze workers and enamellera of this country during the 
Early Iron Age. The perforations in the belt-plate are reminiscent of 
the larger perforations which contained an enamelled plate, seen in the 
massive bronze armlets that have been found only in Scotland. 


The following Donations to the Museum, received during the recess 
14th May to 20th November 1925, were in timated, and thanks voted to 
the Donors :— 


(1) By Mrs Darrocu, 21 Gardner's Crescent. 
Seotch Pebble Silver Brooch with looped border, 2,% inches by 1} 
inch, mounted with an oval dyed agate of black and white colour, 


(2) By WittramM Brook, F.S,A.Scot. 
Silver Hash Spoon with ridged stem and double drop termination 
at the back of the bowl, bearing the initials I K on the back of the 
, 


I 
handle, Assay Office, Edinburgh. Maker's mark, G E D (Dougal Ged). 
Assay Master's mark, H. G. 
(Hugh Gordon). Date, 1746-7. 
It measures 15} inches in length, 
and weighs 7 oz. 17 dwt. 19 grs. 


(3) By LAWRENCE TWEEDIE- 
STropDaART of Oliver. 


Beaker (fig. 3) of buff-coloured 
ware wanting part of the rim, 
and measuring 64 inches in 
height, 52 inches in external dia- 
meter at the mouth, 44 inches 
at the neck, 5} inches at the 
bulge, and 3} inches at the base, 
the wall being j inch thick. It 
has a long everted lip, orna- 
mented with bands of vertical 
and crossed lines, and a large 
lozenge pattern, and the lower 
part is decorated with a similar ; - : : A 

; itr Sed ees i oak te 
lozenge pattern and a row of 
hanging triangles; on the top 
of the rim are crossed lines. Fig. 3. Benker from Oliver, Tweedsmuir. 
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The whole of the designs are impressed with a toothed stamp. The urn 
was found in a cist at Oliver, Tweedsmuir, Peeblesshire. 


(4) By James S. Ricnarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Hand-pin of Bronze, 24 inches long, with open ring head showing 
three pellets on the lower side, the remainder of the ring being trans- 
versely corrugated; found in a rock shelter at Rhodes Links, North 
Berwick. (See Proceedings, vol. xli. p. 429.) 

Naphtha Lamp, 12} inches high, of tinned iron, and Hanging Lamp 
of tinned iron, with cylindrical reservoir and spout on side contained in 
an under shell after the fashion of a crusie. 

Collection of objects found in a kitchen-midden at the base of the 
south side of North Berwick Law :— 

Slug-shaped Knife of brownish-yellow flint, 24 inches long, [i 
inch broad, dressed along both edges on one side; Seraper of 
light-grey flint, ] inch across; half of Hammer-stone, abraded 
at one end, present length 1} inch, breadth 2) inches ; 
Hammer-stone of brown sandstone, slightly imperfect, 3 inches 
in greatest diameter; two Sling-stones, 1,", inch and 1,5 inch 
in diameter; Handle of Deer Horn, 5} inches long, with a 
narrow bore through its entire length and a V-shaped socket 
at the broad end, both sides pitted by blows of a pointed 
implement; two Picks of Deer Horn, both imperfect, 02 inches 
and 12} inches in length, the former pitted on both sides: 
Deer-horn Tine, 7} inches long, smoothed and broken at the 
point; three fragments of Antlers, showing working; part of 
Leg Bone of Ox or Deer, 8 inches long, showing pittings; part 
of Rib Bone of Ox, 6} inches long, showing cuts; fragments 
of coarse hand-made Pottery; Splinter of Quartzite Hammer- 
stone, possibly reworked. (See Proceedings, vol. xli. p. 424.) 


(5) By Rev. D. G, Barrow, D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Fragment of an oblong Object of Slate with the face flat and the 
back sealed off, possibly a mould, measuring 5} inches by 1) inch at 
the widest part; on the face are six parallel grooves or matrices, and 
part of the gate for pouring in the metal at one end; from Bourtie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Sandstone Cup (tig. 4), 212 inches in height, 1}} inch across the mouth, 
in the form of a miniature font; the bowl is of semi-globular shape 
with a vertical lip, the upper part being decorated with an arcading of 
pointed arches and the lower by a broad cable moulding; the lower 
part of the plinth, which is octagonal, having sunk rectangular panels 
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on the sides, and the upper part, connecting it with the bowl, decorated 
with lozenge patterns; found near Glamis, Forfarshire, 
Stone Whorl, 1! inch in diameter, decorated on both sides with 


interlaced ornamentation; found at 
North Gallatown, Dunnottar. Kin- 
cardineshire. 

Stone Object of rectangular form, 
of indeterminate use, f inches by 
ot} inches by 1}% inch; on one face 
is an incised Latin cross having the 
square part in the centre further 
sunk and triangular incisions be- 
tween the arms: on the other face 
is a broad chiselled groove and a 
very narrow one, and on the edge a 
socket-like hollow; from Stonehaven, 
Kincardineshire. 

(6) By the late CHARLES &. 
Romanes, F.S.A.Scot. 


Objects found during the excava- 
tions at Coldingham Priory in 1922: 





Fragments of two oblong 
Stone Objects, probably 
moulds, similar in char- 





a cece etek iinch. 


Fig. 4. Stone Cop from Bourtie, 


acter to the example from Bourtie described above. They are 
flat on the front and back and have parallel sides, the back 
being chamfered at the edges. The first, which measures 
6) inches by 2} inches by {4 inch, shows the lower end portions 
of six Sarallel: grooves or matrices on the front, and the second, 
which measures 5} Inches by 2}} inches by 4 Inch, also has 
six grooves on the face, but they are cut off at both ends 
and only show the central part of the mould; point of a Tine 
of Deer Horn, 3} inches long, dressed all over the surface and 
bluntly pointed, with a perforation at the broad end; Playing 
Marble of marled brown and yellow stone, j inch in diameter ; 
Skillet (restored) of buff-coloured pottery, with yellow-green 
glaze inside, the handle folded under in a loop, diameter of 
bowl 5, inches, depth 1}; inch, handle 24 inches long; large 
fragment of Basin (less than half) of buff-coloured ware, 
inside green glazed, external diameter of mouth 14} inches, 
depth 6 inches; half of Flat Bowl of thin hard grey ware, 
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with a narrow pedestal foot, 2 inches in diameter, and a pro- 
jecting flange three-quarters of an inch below the lip which 
is slightly inverted, height 2, inches, external diameter of 
mouth 54 inches; greater part of a two-handled Globular Jar 
of black ware, green glazed outside, red inside, with constricted 
neck, everted lip, and remains of a spout, 5j inches high, 
external diameter of mouth 31} inches, at the bulge 64 inches, 
and at the base 3§ inches; small Pitcher, restored, of red ware, 
with yellow glaze running into green on exterior, 7} inches 
in height, 2} inches in diameter at mouth ; half of a small 
Pitcher, restored, of red ware with thin greenish glaze on 
exterior, 54 inches in height, 2 inches in diameter at mouth ; 
also a great quantity of other fragments of Pottery. 


(7) By Miss J. C. C. MACDONALD, Ballintuim, Blairgowrie. 

Large Horn Spoon, 19} inches long, the handle decorated with incised 
interlaced designs and hatched triangles, HF in monogram on the front, 
R.C, 1721 on the back. 

Tinned iron Shot Flask with a spring lid at each end, for two charges 
of buck-shot, 32 inches in length. 


(8) By Georce Maxcotm, 8 Victoria Terrace, through WILLIAM 
KIRKNESS, F.S.A.Scot. 


Padlock of Brass, inscribed “CRIGHTON FECIT GLASGOW.” 


(9) By Miss Preacner, 1 West Claremont Street. 


Three Wooden Objects used in making straw hats, consisting of a 
Mangle with two rollers, a cylindrical Block, 9} inches long, 5 inches 
and 44, inches in diameter at either end, and a square-handled Object 
with thin semicircular blade of wood kept in position by two pins. 

Two specimens of Plaited Straw. 


(10) By Miss Jane B. Lees, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


Special Constable's Baton, of wood, 27° inches long, painted brown 
with grey ends, bearing, in gold and colours, W R_ IV, beneath a 
crown, and COUNTY OF EDIN. N 5, below, served out to James Lees, 
Farmer near Gorebridge, grandfather of the donor. 


(11) By Davin Saurn, 39 Princes Street, Perth. 


Dutch-hoe of iron, made by a smith, 114 inches broad, dug up in a 
garden at Barnhill, Perth. 


. 
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(12) By James S. Donan, F.S.A.Scot. 


Communion Tokens—Hilltown Free Church, Dundee, and Colinsburgh 
Relief Church, 1801. 


(13) By Sir Joun Srxcciatr, Bart., of Barrock. 


Stone Axe, 10} inches in length and 3 inches in breadth, from Barrock 
Mains, Lyth, Bower; and Rib of Whale, shaped like a club, from the tomb 
of one of the Earls of Caithness, St Fergus Church, Wick. 


(14) By James M. Goupie, Corresponding Member. 


Small conical Stone Object, probably a chess-man, 13} inch in height 
and } inch in diameter at the base, with a face 
carved at the top on one side (fig. 5); from the 
Broch of Main, Cunningsburgh, Shetland. 


(15) By James M‘Puerson, F.S.A.Scot. 


Brass Belt-plate of the Royal St Andrew 
Volunteers. 


(16) By Publie Subscription raised by WALTER 
Seron, D.Lit., F.S.A., and Sir Bruce 
Seron, Bart., of Abercorn, F.S.A.Scot. 


The Penicuik Jewels of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
consisting of a Gold Locket, 1} inch in height and 
1} inch in width, enamelled in black and set with 
seed pearls, in the centre of the front a tiny 
miniature of the Queen, and in the centre of the Fig. 5. Carved Stone Object 
back a similar miniature of James VI. as a boy; from Broch of Main, Shet- 
a Gold Pendant decorated with black and white =" 
enamel and set with pearls; a Gold Necklace, 14} inches in length, 
consisting of fourteen large oval beads of filigree work with thirteen 
small circular gold beads between, a large oval pendant gold bead of 
filigree work in the centre; and a Fan of silk and silver tissue of brocaded 
conventional floral designs in red, blue, yellow, and green, which folds up 
into a tortoise-shell handle terminating in an imperfect ivory knob; also 
a Ryal of Mary and Henry, 1565; one or two threads of Prince Charles's 
hair; a leather-covered Casket; a small pair of Scissors in silver filigree 
case; and a Reticule and Handkerchief. (See The Penicuil: Jewels of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by Dr Walter Seton.) 





(17) By Cuarves E, Wurreiaw, F.S.A.Secot. 


Wooden Crimping Frame from Aberdeen. 
VOL, LVIIL, 2 
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(18) By Jon~ Morgisos, Galson, Lewis. 
Communion Token, Stornoway, 1M. 


(19) By WietiamM Kirksess, F.S.A.Seot. 


Cross-slab found in the graveyard of St Boniface Church, Papa 
Westray, Orkney. (See Proceedings, vol. lv. p. 14.) 


(20) By Miss Luctxe Epmonstroxe, Portobello. 

Edinburgh High Constable's Badge of satin and velvet with a star 
and thistle of white metal in the centre, worn, on the occasion of the 
visit of Queen Victoria in 1842, by Francis Edmonstone, Engraver, 
grandfather of the donor. 


(21) By the Trvusrees oF THE STEWART ExpoWMENT, through 
Descan J. Rosertsox, Factor, Kirkwall. 

Sculptured Slab, measuring 3 feet 4 inches in length and § inches in 
breadth, bearing the incised figure in profile of a man clothed in a 
garment like a cope, the low® edge of which is decorated with a zigzag 
line, and wearing a head-gear like a coronet with three pellets, the 
height of the man being only 24 inches; there are also many other 


indeterminate incised markings on the slab; from the Broch of Burness, 
Firth, Orkney, 


(22) By Roserr Lauper, | Scott Street, Glasgow. 


Stone Mould for buttons, Luckenbooth brooches and pins, imperfect 
at one end, measuring 34 inches by 2; inches by {7 inch, found in Fife. 


(23) By Murpo Morrison, J.P., Corresponding Member, 
Barbed Arrow-head of chert, 1 inch in length, found on the machar 
land near the Parish Church of Barvas, Isle of Lewis. 
Long-handled Weaving Comb of cetacean bone, 5,\, inches long, found 
in a kitchen-midden at Bragar, Lewis. 


(24) By Davin Mureay, Links Farm, Castletown, Caithness. 


Three Barbed and forty-two Leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, thirty-seven 
Implements, and two Cores of flint and chert, from Stemster Hill and 
Knockdee, parish of Bower, and from Hill of Swordale, parish of Halkirk, 
Caithness. 

Stone-axe from Melvich, Sutherland; two Hammer-stones, three Stone 
Dises, cylindrical Stone Object, Stone Mould for buttons and brooches, 
from Unithness; nineteen Stone Whorls from Knockdee and Stemster, 

Twelve Communion Tokens—Bower, Halkirk, Olrig, Reay, Watten, 
Wick, and Latheron. 
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(25) By Miss Anice Rapcuirre, 21 Berkeley Square, London. 
Beggar's Badge, Comrie parish, 1757. 


(26) By JAMes Mackenziz, J.P., F.S.A.Scot,. 
olian Harp, 32 inches in length and 4) inches in breadth, with 
twelve strings, long in use in the Manse of the Rey, Alexander Leslie, 
Minister of the Secession Church, Milnathort. 
Seven home-made Playing-cards, fashioned out of seventeenth-century 
documents, found in a small pocket in the boards of an old book. 


(27) By Miss Griessemany, Willowglen, Stornoway, 

Silver Penny of Eadgar (a.p. 959-975), found at an 

earth-house at Galson, Borve, Lewis. (See subsequent 

communication by A. J, H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot.) 
(28) By W. L. Ferauson, 45 Ann Street, 

Stone Axe, 5} inches long, 2! inches broad at cutting 
end, from Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, originally in Sturrock 
Collection. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, from Newhaven, Sussex. 

Two small wall fragments of a Beaker, probably 
from Grueldykes, Duns. 


(2) By A.M. Orrice ofr Works, 


Small Head of a Man earved in sandstone, found at 
the east end of Culross Abbey, Fife. 


(30) By Dr WittiamM BANNERMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Communion Token, Gamrie, 1734. 


It was announced that the following objects had 
been purchased for the Museum :— 

Collection of forty-two Communion Tokens. 

Bronze Spear-head (fig. 6), 17} inches long, found in 
Bowsden Moor, Duddo Castle, Northumberland, about 
1882. (See Proceedings, vol. xvii. p. 9.) 

Beggar's Badge of Montrose, inscribed NO 25/ MON- 
TROSE/ BEGGING POOR and E/ 1776. 

Food-vessel of dark-brown pottery ( fig. 7),44 inches Fig. 6. Bronze Spear- 
in height, 5}¢ inches in external diameter at the mouth, re from Bowsden 
64 inches at the widest part, and 3} inches across the oo 
base, the wall encircled by two cordons and decorated by alternate bands 
of impressions made by a triangular and a toothed stamp, and the rim, 
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which is bevelled downwards towards the inside, also decorated with 
impressions of the triangular stamp; from Argyll. 

Three old Curling Stones, from Melville Castle, Lasswade. 

Flat Copper Axe, 6,', inches long and 3%, inches in breadth, found 
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Fig, 7. Food-vessel from Argyll. 


4 feet below the surface of the road, near the cross-roads north of St 
Andrews, Lhanbryde, Morayshire, in digging a trench for the pipes of 
the Lossiemouth water supply in 1905. 

Brass Sun-dial, dated 1634, from Aberdeenshire. 


ACQUIRED THROUGH THE KiNG's AND Lorp TrREASURER’S REMEM- 
BRANCER, 

Four Silver Spoons, a Fillet of Gold, and a small portion of the linen 
fabric in which the spoons were wrapped, found in the church at the 
Nunnery, Ipna; and part of a second Fillet, a Finger-ring, and a small 
piece of Wire, all of gold, found in St Ronan's Chapel, the Nunnery, 
Iona, (See subsequent communication by A. O. Curle, F.S.A.Scot.) 


Donations of Books, ete., to the Library :— 

(1) By His Masestry’s GOVERNMENT. 
Calendar of the Close Rolls. Richard II. Vol. iy. 1389-92. 
Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard Land John. Vol. i. 
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Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West 
Indies, June 1708-9, 


Calendar of State Papers. Venetian. 1636-9, 
Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. vii. Edward III. 1356-68. 
(2) By Rev. Wintiam A. Gruutes, B.D., Minister of Kenmore. 
A Map of the Duke of Argyle’s Heritable Dukedom and Lands, 1734. 


(3) By W. Dovatas Srwpson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
Proceedings of the Anatomical and Anthropological Society, University 
of Aberdeen, 1004-6, 
(4) By O. G. 8. Crawrorp, B.A., Tan House, Donnington, Newbury. 
Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club and Archwo- 
logical Society. Vol. ix. Part 2. 
(5) By Mrs BeverrpGe, St Leonard's Hill, Dunfermline. 
The “ Abers” and “ Invers” of Scotland. By Erskine Beveridge, LL.D. 


(6) By Francis pe Zu.vuera, the Author. 


Embroideries by Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Talbot at Oxburgh Hall 
Norfolk. 


, 


(7) By Tae Trustees or tHe Brrrish Museum. 
Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum. Vol. i. Augustus 
to Vitellius. By Harold Mattingly, M.A. London, 1923, 
(8) By Rosert Murrie, 43 Morningside Park. 
The Romans in Cleveland. By Frank Elgee. York, 1923. 


(9) By Tue Lisngary Association. 
The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920. G. Fine Arts and Archeology. 
London, 1923. 
(10) By Hvuea Marwick, F.S.A.Scot. 
Proceedings of the Orkney Antiquarian Society. Vol. i. (Session 
1922-3.) 
(11) By T. Sueprarp, M.Se,, F.G.S., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Hull Museum Publications :-— 
No, 133. Record of Additions. 


No. 134. Saxon Gold Ring found at Driffield, East Yorks, ete. 
No. 135. Roman Remains at Middleton-on-the-Wolds, ete. 
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(12) By H.M. SrationERY OFFICE. 
Record Office, Scotland. Indexes No. 6. 
Index to Register of Deeds, 1667. Vol. vii. Edinburgh, 1925, 
(13) By The Right Hon. Viscount Cowpray and The Right Rev. 
Bishop Browse, D.D., Honorary Fellow. 
Echt-Forbes Family Charters, 1345-1727. Records of the Forest of 
Birse Notarial Signs, 926-1786. By The Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 
D.D., ete. 


(14) By Toomas M‘Lares, F.S.A-Seot., the Author. 


Perth in the Olden Times, Glimpses of Old-Time Trades in Perth: 
Address delivered to the Perth Rotary Club on 2th November 1919. 

St John's Church, Perth. Address delivered to the Perth Rotary Club 
on 22nd January 1920, 


(15) By Dr J. H. Honwerpa, the Author. 
Arentsburg een Romeinsch Militair Vlootstation. Leiden, 1923. 


(16) By J. L. M‘Ginniveay Watsox, Chief, St Andrew's Scottish 
Society of Southland, at Invereargill, New Zealand. 


Michael Scot (The Wizard) and his Time. 


(17) By René Gorpos, 29 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Bourges, France, 
the Author, 
Les Ecossais en Berry. 


(18) By Ltos Coutm, Honorary Fellow, the Author, 
Eglise Mérovingienne ou Carolingienne de Notre-Dame de Rugles 
(Eure). 
L'Age du Bronze en Normandie, Eure, Seine-Inférieure, Orne, Calvados 
et Manche. 
L'Age du Bronze en Normandie. 
Les Eglises Pré-Romanes de la Normandie. 


(19) By Kerra 8. M. Scorr, M.B.E., B.Se., F.S.A.Scot, 


Memoirs of Scott of Thirlestane and other Families of the Name of 
Scott. By John Scott of Rodono, Esq. (Typewritten Copy.) 


(20) By Symincros Grieve, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Book of Colonsay and Oronsay, 2 vols. 


et 
~~ 
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(21) By Pamir Svuuey, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Journeymen Dyers’ Incorporation of Galashiels. 
(22) By Ropertr Fixtaysosx, Town Clerk of Arbroath, the Author. 


Royal Burgh of Arbroath: Some Old Local Documents. 

The purchase of the following books for the Library was intimated :— 

Report of the Research Committee of the Woolhope Club: Excavations 
on the Site of the Romano-British Town of Magna, Kenchester, Hereford- 
shire, during the years 1912-3, and Supplemental Report. By G. H. Jack, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., with Contributions by A. G. K. Hayter, M.A., F.S.A. 

Die Aeltere Eisenzeit Gotlands, Heft 2. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. Vol.i. Pars HW. Fase. 1. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, Vols. xxvi, xxx., xxxi., and xxxiv. 

The Penicuik Jewels of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Walter Seton of 
Abercorn, M.A., D.Lit., F.S.A. London, 1923. 


The following Communications were read :— 


1. 


A LONG CAIRN NEAR GOURDON, KINCARDINESHIRE, AND A 
BRONZE AGE CAIRN CONTAINING A SHORT CIST AND AN 
URN AT IDVIES, FORFARSHIRE. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S.A.Scor., Director OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUTTTES. 


LoxG CAIRN NEAR GOURDON. 


The prehistoric burial cairns of Scotland, like the barrows of England, 
ean be divided into two classes according to their general form—the 
long cairn and the round cairn—the first being assigned to the end of the 
Neolithic period, and the second to the Bronze Age, although some of 
the large round cairns belong to the earlier time. In the Scottish 
Neolithic cairns the burial chambers are of comparatively large size, 
showing a variety in their general shape and in the arrangements of 
the compartments into which they are often divided. In addition, they 
frequently have a low, narrow entrance passage leading into the tomh, 
so that a series of burials could be madein it. In the Bronze Age cairns 
there is no large chamber, but the bodies were placed either in a short 
slab-lined grave or in a cavity under or within the mass of the mound. 

Long cairns are to be found in considerable numbers in the northern, 
western, and south-western parts of the country, but only one example— 
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the “Mutiny Stones” in a remote part of the Lammermoors, near the 
northern boundary of Berwickshire—has been recorded in the east of 
Scotland. It is remarkable that none seems to have been noted in the 
north-east, in Aberdeenshire and the adjoining counties which are so 
rich in the implements and weapons of the period. But it is quite 
probable that there have been examples, which have been cleared away 
during agricultural operations. Nevertheless, a thorough search of the 
north-east would probably result in the discovery of some of these 
monuments or of their remains, 

Last summer, while on a visit to Kincardineshire, I was able to locate 
and survey a long cairn' on Gourdon or Bikmane Hill, about } mile west 
of the village of Gourdon. The cairn is built on the terminal height of 
a short range of low hills which strike inland from the coast, its elevation 
being 440 feet above sea-level. Immediately to the east there is a very 
steep descent to the shore 600 yards away, to the north and west the 
view is interrupted by rising ground, but to the south-west a considerable 
stretch of the coast and adjoining country is in sight. 

The cairn, whose main axis lies about north-east and south-west 
(65° east of north magnetic), consists of stones and earth, and for the 
greater part is overgrown with grass. Many rounded stones from the 
local conglomerate had been used in its construction, and, though few 
angular blocks are to be seen, it is more than probable that any such 
stones appearing on the surface had been removed for building, as the 
monument is much despoiled and there are hollow cavities along both 
sides of the mound. The ends are rounded, and there is no evidence that 
the cairn had been of the horned variety, which is seen at its best in the 
north of Seotland. No large stones which might indicate the presence 
of a burial chamber or of an entrance passage to one were observed. 
The length of the monument is 155 feet, its breadth near the northern 
end 40 feet, near the southern end 25 feet, and its general height, except 
towards the southern extremity where it is lower, about 9 feet. 


Bronze AGE CAIRN At IpvVIEs. 


In April of this year, while workmen were digging a cavity for a 
water cistern in the summit of a mound on the estate of Idvies, in the 
parish of Kirkden, Forfarshire, a short cist containing incinerated human 
bones and an urn was discovered. Through the kindness of Mr J. Sharp 
Callender-Brodie of Idvies, the proprietor of the ground, and Mr A. E. 
Hutchison, W.S., I was able to visit the site a few days later and obtain 
a fairly complete record of the discovery. 


* L have been informed that the cairn used to be called the “ War woof.” 


a 
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The site of the find is a circular mound marked “Mote” on the 
Ordnance Survey Map, but it is generally known in the district as the 
Law Hill or the Gallows Hill, It lies about 450 yards south of the 
mansion-house of Idvies, on the brow of a brae on an undulating hillside 
rising towards the south, at an elevation of 464 feet above sea-level, and 
commands a wide view of the country towards the west. On the east 
side the mound rises to a height of about 12 feet above the natural level 
of the ground, but on the opposite and lower side it is about 5 feet higher 
owing to the slope; its diameter is about 80 feet. 

In excavating for the foundations of the cistern, a cavity some 12 feet 
square had been sunk in the mound to a depth of 6 feet, when the cover 
of the cist was encountered. The bottom of the excavation consisted 
of undisturbed sandy clay, which also extended 3 feet higher on the 
north, west, and east sides, there being 3 feet of small boulders and pieces 
of stone mixed with earth above the clay. On the south side was a 
large wedge-shaped mass of forced soil and stones extending down to the 
level of the cist. From these occurrences it appears as if a natural 
hillock had been selected for the interment, an excavation had then 
been made from the south side, where there may have been a natural 
hollow, and, after the burial, not only had the cavity and the side cutting 
been filled in with stones and earth, but a coating of the same materials, 
about 3 feet in thickness, had been added to the summit and sides of the 
mound, 

Beyond the smashing of the cover, which was an irregularly shaped 
flag of sandstone about 14 inch thick, no damage had been done to the 
cist when I saw it. The little chamber was particularly well made, the 
sides and ends each consisting of a thin slab of sandstone set on edge. 
At the mouth, which was perfectly flat, it measured internally 2 feet 
4 inches in length, 1 foot 8 inches in breadth at the east end, 1 foot 
9 inches at the west end, and 1 foot 2 inches in depth, the main axis 
running about east-north-east and west-south-west (91° east of north 
magnetic) At the bottom it was about 2 inches more in length and 
breadth than at the mouth, as the stones on the north and west inclined 
slightly inwards at the top. The slab forming the west end measured 
about 34 inches in thickness, but the others only from 14 inch to 2 inches. 
The stone at the east end overlapped the side slabs by about 1 inch, 
while the slab on the south side overlapped that at the west end, and 
the latter that on the north side to the same extent... 

There was very little soil in the cist, but in the south-west corner 
was an urn (fig. 1) standing in an upright position, while a deposit of 
incinerated human bones lay on the floor, none being in the urn. A few 
fragments of charred wood were found among the burnt bones. 
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When first exposed the urn was complete, but it was broken after- 
wards by the workmen. However, the greater part of the fragments 
were recovered by Mr Callender-Brodie, and it has been possible to 
make an almost complete restoration. From the illustration it will be 
seen that it is a vessel of very unusual character, both in form and 
ornamentation, The paste of which it is made is very coarse, and jet 
black in the interior, the outside being of reddish colour dotted with 
dark specks, showing a metallic glint like black-lead. ‘The vessel is lop- 
sided, being straighter on one side 
than onthe other. It has a slightly 
everted lip, and practically no con- 
striction at the neck, which is of 
the same diameter as the part 
lower down, where there is usually 
a bulge. The top of the brim forms 
an acute angle, as it bevelled sharply 
downwards on the inside. The urn 
measures 8} inches in height, 6] 
inches in external diameter at the 
mouth, 6) inches at the neck and 
body, and 4 inches across the base. 
The wall is $ inch thick, but thickens 
slightly just under the lip. From 
the base to the rim the wall is decor- 
ated with twenty-six horizontal 
rows of a rouletted or stamped 
Loft jt Pinches design encircling the vessel. This 
design differs from the impressions 
formed by the narrow toothed 
stamp which are so frequently met 
with on Bronze Age pottery, inasmuch as it is about . inch broad. 
Each row of impressions is about this distance from those adjoining it 
on both sides. The outside of the brim and the bevelled inside are 
covered with similar impressions placed obliquely and close together. 

In form the urn resembles the beaker more than any other class of 
Bronze Age pottery, but in the thickness of the wall and the texture 
of the clay it approximates more to the food-vessel. Further, it follows 
the food-vessel more than the beaker in having its exterior entirely 
covered with ornamentation. There are a few Scottish beakers decorated 
in this fashion, but in these cases it has been done by winding a twisted 
cord spirally round the vessel. 

Though it can hardly be classified as a true beaker, the urn may be 





Fig. 1. Urn found at Hivies. 
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placed in this category, but its association with cremated remains is 
very unusual, 

With regard to the human remains found in the cist, Professor 
Thos. H. Bryce, F.S.A.Scot., who examined them, reports that “the deposit 
is an ordinary one, except that the incineration is not so complete as usual 
—some fragments dre charred only, and some of the bones of vertebra 
have hardly been reached by fire. The individual was an adult, as can 
be determined by certain of the hand bones which have been preserved 
whole. It is not possible to guess the sex. I think the deposit represents 
only one individual, as I could not detect any duplicate fragments, and 
the amount of debris is not more than can be accounted for by one 
skeleton. A small piece of bone bears a green stain, possibly caused by 
being in contact with a small object of bronze.” 


Il. 


SHORT STONE CIST FOUND IN THE PARISH OF KINNEFF AND 
CATTERLINE, KINCARDINESHIRE. By Proressor R. W. 
REID, M.D., F.R.C.S., Recivs Proressor or ANATOMY, UNIVERSITY 
OF ABERDEEN, AND Caprain THE Rev. J. R. FRASER, F.S.A.Scor., 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S.E, 


On 17th March 1923, Mr James Scott, residing at The Cottage, 
Upper Mains of Catterline, had occasion to be searching for sand for 
building purposes when he came upon a large stone 4 inches from the 
surface of a gravelly mound, Being aware that such a stone was not 
to be expected in this mound, with which he was familiar, he fortunately 
had the curiosity to make further excavation, and brought to view the 
short stone cist which is described in this paper. 

The cist was situated in an eroded terrace of fluvio-glacial sand in 
a cultivated field belonging to the farm of Upper Mains of Catterline, 
250 feet above sea-level, 130 vards west of the Stonehaven to Bervie road, 
close to the fifth milestone from Stonehaven, and midway between 
Stonehaven and Bervie. 

The magnetic bearing of the main axis of the cist was N. 65° E. The 
magnetic variation for this part of Kincardineshire and for this year 
is 17° 30 W. The true bearing is therefore 47° 30° east of north. 

The cist (fig. 1) was of an elongated form, quadrilateral in outline. 
The end slabs were vertical and parallel with one another. The side 
slabs converged towards the north-east end, and inclined towards one 
another to such an extent that the distance between them at the 
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floor level was 191 mm. (74 inches) more than at the mouth of the cist. 
The inside measurements of the mouth of the cist were :—north-east end 
730 mm. (2 feet 4} inches), south-west end 838 mm. (2 feet 9 inches), south- 
east side 1244 mm. (4 feet 1 inch), 
4 5 and north-west side 1193 mm. (3 
. 2 a” feet 1l inches)” The depths of the 
. north-east and south-west ends 
were 730 mm. (2 feet 4} inches) and 
635 mm. (2 feet 1 inch) respectively, 
while the depth of each of the 
south-east and north-west sides 

i was 749 mm. (2 feet 5} inches). 
The roof or covering was 
roughly 914 mm. (3 feet) thick, and 
it was peculiar, when compared with the coverings of similar cists found 
in Aberdeenshire, in that, instead of its being formed of one layer of 
stones, it consisted of many such stones arranged in three layers (fig. 2). 
The uppermost was formed of two large flat stones lying about 102 mm. 





Fig. 1, Orientation of the Catterline Cist. 





Fig. 2. Section of the Catterline Cist, A. Sculptured Stone. B. Perforated Stone. 


(4 inches) below the surface of the ground. The upper surfaces of these 
stones bore scorings caused by plough and harrow irons, and were 
irregular and rough. The under surface of the one lying next the north- 
east end had been moulded and seratched by glacial action. This stone 
had all the appearance of being an erratic boulder, and bore on its under 
surface rude sculpturing (fig. 3). It seems likely that these sculptured 
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markings had been exposed to atmospheric weathering for a considerable 
period of time before the stone was utilised as a top covering for the cist. 

Such figures are apparently rare on cist slabs, but «a few other 
occurrences have been noted. In Anderson's Scofland in Pagan Trmes, 
pp. 87 ff., reference is made to these, and the circular figures on the cover 
of the Carnwath cist illustrated at p. 88 are similar in. general appearance 
to those on this stone. 

The second layer was about 16 inches thick, and was composed of 
about twenty flat stones embedded in sand. They were of irregular 
shape, varying in width from 152 mm. (6 inches) to 660 mm. (26 inches), 





Fig, & Under surface of Cover Stone of Catterline Cist, showlng sculpturing. 


and about 51 mm. (2 inches) to 76 mm. (5 inches) thick. The largest of 
these, which measured 660 mm. (26 inches) by 508 mm. (20 inches), and in 
thickness varied from 38 mm. (14 inch) to 83 mm. (3} inches), contained 
an extremely interesting feature by way of an artificial perforation 
countersunk from both sides (fig. 4). The diameters of this aperture on 
the surfaces of the stone were 83 mm. (31) inches) and 76 mm. (3 inches), 
and diminished to 32 mm. (14 inch) at the point where the two 
countersinkings met. The stones of this layer showed no evidence of 
weathering. 

The third layer, which was in immediate contact with the mouth of 
the cist and at a depth of 914 mm. (8 feet) from the surface of the 
ground, was formed by two large, Hat, roughly surfaced stones which, 
as they met over the middle of the cist, gave evidence of being very 
coarsely rabbeted (fig. 2). The north-east covering stone measured 
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762 mm. (2 feet 6 inches) by 1020 mm. (3 feet 44 inches), the other 800 mm. 
(2 feet 74 inches) by 1219 mm. (4 feet), and their thicknesses varied 
from 74 mm. (8 inches) to 152 mm. 
(6 inches), 

All the stones which formed the 
sides and roof of the cist were of 
local origin, belonging to a belt of 
flaggey sandstones and conglomerates 
of Lower Old Red Sandstone Age 
which can be traced along the slopes 
of St John's Hill about 1 mile distant 
from the mound in which the cist was 
found. A certain amount of dressing 
was evident upon the edges of the 
stones which formed the lips of the 
cist, and also rude chamfering was 
seen on the north-west side slab at 
= : its junction with the end stones. 

Pig. 4. Cover Stane of Catterline Cist with No special packing of any kind was 
Soin bersink perforation, ae = : 
visible between the adjacent edges of 
the stones which formed the walls of the cist. 

Outside the slab which formed the 
north-east end of the cist, a large 
boulder of conglomerate had heen 
placed to help to keep the slab in 
position (fig. 2), 

The total weight of the stones 
which composed the cist, including its 
coverings, was slightly over two tons. 

The floor (fig. 5) consisted of the 
underlying glacial sand covered by a 
layer, about 76 mm. (3 inches) thick, 
of pebbles similar to those found at 
present on the sea-beach about 1 mile 
distant. Upon the floor lay a skeleton, 
an incomplete urn, and a small imple- 
ment of quartzite embedded in a re- 
ticulated mass of roots of one of the 
higher plants (a Dicotyledon), which Fig. 5, Catterline Cist with Skeleton and 
was coated with a white chalky-look- Urn in situ, 
ing erystalline powder. A similar mineral substance was seen forming 
an incrustation over the lower portion of the north-west side slab, 
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This fine white powdery substance was also to be observed on the 
crumbling edge of the urn. On chemical analysis it consisted of phosphate 
of lime. No charcoal was found, and careful sifting of the pebbles and 
sand on the floor failed to reveal the presence of any other artifacts. 

The skeleton lay in a crouching position upon its left side, with its 
front facing the south-east and with its back parallel to the north-west 
wall of the cist, and its head lay near the north-east end. 

The joints of the right upper and both lower extremities were flexed, 
so that the right hand lay near the front of the head. 

The humerus of the left upper extremity was parallel with the trunk, 
the elbow and wrist being bent, with the hand situated near the middle 
of the left thigh bone. 

The incomplete urn, with its mouth directed towards the south, rested 
upon a flat stone behind the neck of the skeleton, and a conical implement 
of quartzite was seen lying near the left hand. 

The cist and its contents were presented to the University of Aberdeen 
by David Milne, Esq., Mains of Catterline, Kinneff and Catterline, and 
were removed to the Anthropological Museum of that University, where 
it has been reconstructed and its contents placed in position so that it 
may be seen by the general public, 

Before the cist was reconstructed a careful examination of its contents 
was made in the Anatomy Department of the University, and the follow- 
ing is a record of the observations which were made :— 

Skeleton—Skull (fig. 6).—The skull is that of a male. The greater part 
of its left side, which lay upon the floor of the cist, had crumbled away. 
Small fragments of the sphenoid, temporal, and superior maxilla were 
found on the floor of the cist under the skull. On the right side a 
triangular portion is missing in the squamo-mastoid region of the 
temporal and adjacent angle of the parietal. Fractures are seen in the 
right parietal and right frontal bones, These are post-mortem, and have 
increased in size in the process of drying of the skull after its removal 
from the cist. Only a small portion of the upper maxilla remains, 
and is attached to the malar bone. The ethmoid, lacrimal, palate, 
and yomer are missing. Only a small fragment of the right, nasal 
is present, articulating with the frontal bone. 

Externally the sutures of the vault are very delicate and intricate, 
the frontal and posterior two-thirds of the sagittal being completely 
closed, There is a circular Wormian bone, 11 mm. (,;5 inch) in diameter, 
near the right asterion. At the pterion the frontal is 14 mm. (2 inch) 
distant from the squamosal. Internally all the sutures of the vault 
are completely closed, and from this it may be inferred that the age of 
the skull at death was over forty years, assuming that the sutures of 
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the period in which the individual lived closed at the same age as those 
of the skulls of the present day, 

All sites for muscular attachments are strongly marked. 

The cranium has a capacity of 1600 cc, and about 120 ¢.c. in excess of 
the average Scottish male skull of the present day, 

Norma verticals (tig. 7)—The external angular process of the frontal 
bone is markedly prominent, extending about 5 mm. (} inch) antero- 
lateral to the: cranial outline, the zygomatic arch being visible. The 





Fig. & Skull from Catterline Clat.—Norma latervlis, 


superciliary ridges are also markedly projecting. The outline is roughly 
pentagonal, with a relatively large bi-parietal measurement as compared 
with the bi-temporal. The skull is brachycephalie, with a cephalic index 
of 85 approximately, 

Norma iateralis (figs. 6, 7)—The vault is relatively high and dome- 
shaped as compared with the modern Aberdeenshire skull. The frontal 
eminences are well marked, smooth, and rounded. The superciliary 
ridges are much pronounced in their whole extent, The inion is well 
marked, there is flattening of the parieto-occipital region, while the sub- 
occipital is fuller than in the Aberdeenshire skull of the present day, 
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Norma oceipitalis (tig. 7).—The outline suggests that the intact norma 
occipitalis formed a pentagon, with vertical and horizontal diameters 
approximately equal. The parietal eminences are high up and well 
rounded. : 

Norma frontalis.—Little is left of this aspect. Face height cannot 
be gauged. The facial margin of the orbit is roughly rectangular, its 
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Fig. 7. Outlines of norma lateralis, norma occiplialis, and norma verticalls of Catterline Skull 
(continuous lines}, superimposed on those of modern Aberdeenshire Skull (dotted lines), 
Skulls oriented in Frankfurt plane. (b.) 


long axis is directed downwards and outwards, but, from the incom- 
pleteness of its lower and inner walls, no reliable orbital index can 
be obtained. - 

Norma basalis.—The digastric groove and other sites of muscular 
attachment are well defined. A detached portion of the right superior 
maxilla shows the alveolar process supporting a canine, two bicuspid, 
and three molar teeth, and part of a large-sized 
antrum of Highmore, into which project fangs of 
the second and third molars, particularly the latter, 
The antrum extends well behind the fang of the 
third molar, The teeth are large, their grinding 
surfaces are much rubbed down, but no pulp cavity 
is exposed. There is marked post-mortem Wasting 
of the outer surface of the alveolar process. Fig. 8 Lateral aspect of 

Mandible (figs. 6, 8).—This bone is well developed, mandible of Catteriine 
with the chin prominent. All the teeth are present, Skull, superimposed on 

| a "modern Aberdeenshire 
They are large, free from caries, show marked attri- example. (j.) 
tion exposing dentine, but the pulp cavity is in no 
ease visible, The alveolar process supporting the two posterior molars * 
has an inward inclination, the teeth being inside the planes of the 


ascending rami, There has been much post-mortem wasting of the 
VOL, LVIIL. 
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outer plate of the body of the mandible, especially on the left side, 
the fangs of the teeth being freely exposed externally. The tubercles, 
affording attachment to the muscles of the tongue as well as other 
muscular markings, are very pronounced. The depressions for lodging 
the sublingual and submaxillary salivary glands are deep and continuous 
with one another. The right ascending ramus (the only one present) 
is somewhat broader from before backwards and shorter from above 
downwards than it is in the modern mandible. The coronoid process, 
which affords attachment to the temporal muscle, seems blunter, and 
the notch between that process and the condyle is shallower, and has 
a sharper margin than is seen in the present-day lower jaw. 

Vertebre.—The vertebra: present in whole or in part are the first two 
cervical, six thoracic, and five lumbar, They are large bones and, with the 
exception of the cervical, much decayed. They are covered, particularly 
on their eroded surfaces, with the white powder already mentioned. 

Pelvis.—The first four segments of the sacrum are present, with the 
exception of the right side of the second, third, and fourth, lateral to 
the sacral foramina. The sacral curve is very slight and the anterior 
sacral foramina very large. The bone is much decayed in front. The 
coecyx is absent. 

The left innominate bone is complete save for the portion which helps 
to form the pubic angle. Its iliac fossa is particularly cupped and hollow 
in the region over which the iliac muscle glides. The acetabular depres- 
sion is large and shallow. Of the right bone, the acetabulum with the 
adjacent portions of ilium, ischium, and pubis alone remains. 

When the sacrum and innominate bones are fitted together the 
measurements of the brim may be approximately obtained. The trans- 
verse diameter is found to be 118 mm. (4, imches), the conjugate or 
antero-posterior diameter 110 mm. (4), inches), and the right oblique 
diameter 117 mm. (4% inches), The pelvic index is therefore 93-22. 
An index of $22 is mesatipellic, and considerably higher than that of 
the average European male, which is 80 (Vernau), implying that the 
inlet of the pelvis is considerably narrower than that of a present-day 
European male. 

Extremities.—All the long bones are very strong and massive, have 
their curvatures much pronounced, and their sites for muscular and 
ligamentous attachment extremely well marked. 

Claviele—Both clavicles are present, but the acromial end of the left 
is wanting. The length of the right clavicle is 167 mm. (63 inches). 

Scapula.—Both scapule are incomplete. The greater portion of the 
blade of the left bone is absent. The axillary border and lower angle 
of the right are present, and the sites of origin of the teres muscles 
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are very conspicuous, The suprascapular noteh is broad, and shallow 
in the portion which remains of the left bone. 

Humerus.—Both bones are present, exhibiting large deltoid eminences, 
The coronoid fosse are not perforated. The length of the right bone is 
351 mm. (13; inches) and of the left 347 mm. (18y4 inches), The torsion 
angle of each humerus is 19", 

Radius —The right bone is complete. The upper third of the left is 
present, but much decayed. The length of the right radius is 273 mm. 
(10 inches), 

Ulna,—The upper two-thirds of the right ulna and the upper third of 
the left bone are present. Both are so6mewhat decayed. 

Bones of hand.—Of the bones of the right hand, the sceaphoid, os 
Magnum, trapezoid, metacarpal bones of thumb, index and middle fingers, 
together with three phalanges, and, of the left hand, the unciform, pisi- 
form, second, third, and fifth metacarpals, and four phalanges are present. 
They are somewhat decayed, and seem to suggest that they are relatively 
small with regard to the size of the other bones of the skeleton. 

Femur.—The left bone is complete. The head and neck with small 
trochanter, and the lower extremity are the only parts remaining of the 
right bone. These latter fragments are much decayed. The extreme 
length of the left femur is 515 mm. (205 inches); the upper third of its 
shaft is pronouncedly flattened from before backwards, with a platymeric 
index of 66°25. The pilasterie index is 113°3. 

Tibia.—The whole of the right tibia is complete; the middle third of 
the shaft of the left tibia is in fragments. covered with the white 
phosphatic substance and embedded in a matting of roots already 
mentioned, and a noticeable feature is that the caleium phosphate is 
deposited in the cancellous tissue of the fragments in large, clear crystals. 
The extreme length of the complete tibia is 417 mm. (165 inches), Its 
shaft is flattened from side to side, so that its platyenemic index is 60°71. 
According to French statistics, this index is from 70 to 80 in white, and 
much below these figures in savage races. The head of the bone is 
somewhat retroverted, and the middle of the anterior border of the facet 
for articulation with the astragalus is unusually prolonged forwards and 
upwards. 

Filnda.—The left fibula is complete, but only the upper two-thirds 
of the right remains. There is remarkable luting of the shaft. The 
anterior border forms a projecting ridge bounding a large hollow surface 
for the attachment of peroneus longus and brevis muscles, and looks 
much more forward than usual. On the posterior surface the area for 
attachment of flexor hallucis longus is very extensive. The extreme 
length of the fibula is 414 mm. (164, inches), 
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Patella,—The left. patella is the only one present, and the appearance 
of the area for insertion of the quadriceps extensor cruris muscle indicates 
that this muscle has been a very powerful one. 

Bones of the foot.—The astragalus and os calcis of the right foot, and 
all tarsal and metatarsal bones, with three phalanges of the left foot, exist. 
They are strong bones in a good state of preservation, with well-marked 
muscular and articular facets. 

The right astragalus measures 64 mm. (24 inches) in total length. 
The length of its neck is 23 mm. (; inch). The index is 35%, and the 
angle of its neck is 10°. The left astragalus is 63 mm. (2) inches) in 
length, and the length of its neck is 23 mm. (5 inch), The index is 
39°6, and the angle of the neck is 9’, while the modern adult European 
astragaloid index varies from 24 to 43 and the angle from 10° to 12°. In 
both astragali the trochlear surfaces project in a slightly pointed fashion 
upon the upper surfaces of the necks of the bones. 

Sternum.—The presternal and mesosternal portions are present but 
separate from one another, the level of separation being that of the second 
costal cartilages. The approximate length of the pre- and meso-sternal 
portions together is 140 mm. (5} inches), and the greatest width of the pre- 
sternum is 74 mim, (2;%; inches) and of the mesosternum 36 mm. (14 inch). 

Ribs.—The first and last ribs on the right side are the only ones 
present. On the left side the only one absent is the twelfth. The only 
feature particularly noticeable is that the upper edges of the necks 
project markedly upwards as well-marked crests, thereby affording better 
attachment for ligaments connecting the ribs with the vertebrae. 

The stature of the individual, as caleulated from the various bones, 
according to the formule of Professor Karl Pearson, is :-— 


From femur 1781 mm. (5 feet 10 inches) 
» humerus 1722‘, PCE A 
» tibia l7ii . ios GO » 3 
» radius 1752 ,, oS re i 


The intermembral index of 67 points to the fact that the upper 
limbs were shorter than the lower limbs, and in proportion to the 
lower limbs are shorter than those of present-day Europeans, The 
retroversion of the upper extremities of the tibie, and the forward 
prolongation of the lower articular facets of these bones so that they 
may rest upon the necks of the astragali, suggest the idea that the 
individual may have assumed a squatting position when at rest, and 
may have walked with his knees somewhat bent. 

The skeleton exhibits characters common to the other skeletal remains 
recovered from short cists and preserved in the Anatomical Museum of 
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the University of Aberdeen, The only characters in which it appears to 
differ from them is that its height (5 feet 7} inches to 5 feet 10 inches) is 
greater than their average height (5 feet 4 inches), and that the capacity 
of its skull (1600 e.c.) is larger than theirs (average 1458 e.c.), 

Urn.—The urn (fig. 9) is an example of the low-brimmed type of 





fon To 1 “Finches 


Fig. & Urn from Catterline Cist. 


beaker or “drinking-cup,” with a distinct neck about the junction of its 
upper and lower three-fourths. About three-fourths of the brim and 


nearly one-third of the side are missing. The external measurements 
are as follows :— 


Height E ; ; . 19) mm. (74 inches) 
Diameter of brim . : . 184 , (7t ,, ) approx. 
o neck . : - 16 , @ , 
+ bulge = . . Lie sé (i 1" ) 
a base . : ~ oe on Ge eg} 


The thickness of the wall is 19 mm. (3, inch), 
The average thickness of the base is 18 mm. (,; inch). 
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The paste is very course and brick-red in colour externally, changing 
to a darker brown on the inner aspect. The surface of the urn shows 
four bands of ornamentation passing horizontally round the vessel, 
separated by unornamented areas. The pattern consists of horizontal, 
vertical, and cross-hatched lines, which had evidently been executed by a 
notched die impressed on the clay while soft. 

Implement.—The implement (fig. 10) of quartzite, which rested near the 





Fig, 10, Stone Object from Catterline Gist, (4.1 


middle of the right forearm, on the floor of the cist, is part of a sea-beach 
pebble, It is conical in shape, with its sides very roughly chipped and its 
base formed by the smooth surface of the pebble. Its extreme height is 
27 mm. (1,5 inch), and the diameter of its base is 42 mm. (1, inch), 


TapBLe I. 


Measurements in mm. of Skull from Upper Mains of Catterline, 
Kinneff and Catterline, Kincardineshire. 





Sex * e “ . - . Male 
Cubic capacity . ; - 16) eve. 
Glabello-ocecipital length: F : . 184 mm. 
Nasio-inional length : : ; . wm 3 
Cephalic index  . . : : 85 approx, 
Nasio-inional longitudinal are . . oil) mm. 

2. Sympbysial height 3 : : 30 ys 

2=|Coronoid height . : : : i) ee 

ies, Condyloid height . ; ; ; a6 5; 

= 2) Gonio-symphysial length : . oS ,. approx, 

2"|Breadth of ascending ramus - : / EG 

= °°. Condylo-symphysial length ; a) (Atk pp 
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Taste I. 


Measurements in mm. of Bones of Extremities. 


Sex. ‘ . : : : Male 
Right. Left. 


Clavicle ' : . ‘ . 187 
Scapula ‘ ' : : 2) seas ha 
Humerus ; F : : . ool 7 
Ulna . ; f a em — 
Ractius ; ; . 7 . 273 
Radio-humeral index : ; . itis 
Femur :— 

Maximum length . ‘ * ’ He Ali 

i ge) 


Flatymeriaindex . ; . , 
Pilasteric index . : . ‘ Lisa 


Humero-femoral index. : ey O74 
Tibia :— 


Maximum length . : 5 . AT 
Platycnemie index ri ; 4 imal 


Femoro-tibial index : : a 81 approx. 
Fibula ri ; : . ye: 
Intermembral index : : : a7 


lt is of interest to mention that the adjoining parishes of Kinneff and 
Dunnottar, particularly in the neighbourhood of the site of the Upper 
Mains of Catterline cist, have been very fertile in the production of cists 
of a similar kind. 

About 200 yards north-east of the Catterline site, according to the 
information derived from local residents, four stone cists were found in 
a gravel pit on the farm in which the Catterline cist was discovered. 
Nothing is known of what became of them or their contents except that 
possibly the large cup-and-ring-marked stone noticed by Dr Barron of 
Dunnottar at the farmhouse of Upper Mains of Catterline, and now 
presented by him to the Anthropological Museum of Aberdeen University, 
may have been associated with these burials. That stone is now placed 
alongside of the Catterline cist in that Museum. 

At Cosey Corner, 1 mile south and near the sixth milestone from 
Stonehaven, several cists and urns were recovered within living memory 
in a gravel mound that was being removed. 

About 150 years ago the cairn on the St John’s Hill was opened, and 
in it there was a stone cist containing “rich black earth having a mixture 
of half-burnt bones and bits of oak charcoal without any kind of urn.” 
(Statistical Account of Scotland, 1796.) 

At and near the Law of Largie, 24 miles south, others are recorded as 
having been found, 

On the farm of Auchindrich two cists were exposed—one between the 
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Law of Largie and the farmhouse of Auchindrich, the other further 
north (Ordnance Survey Map, 1901). Not far from these, in a field on the 
farin of Pitearry, tradition has it that a stone cist was unearthed. 

A stone cist was found near the site of Druid’s Camp, Druidsdale. 

In the parish of Dunnottar, and also within 3 or 4 miles of the 
Catterline site, the following finds have been recorded :—Stone cist and 
urn found at Kernoon: stone cist and urn on the farm of Lampool, near 
the north-west end of the Loch of Lumgair, in 1864; stone cist and urn 
200 yards north-east of the last one, in 1859; stone cist and urns at Burns 
grandfather's farm of Clochnahill; stone cist and urn at Brucklaywaird; 
stone cist and urn at Carmont; stone cist and urns at Garbertstrypes; 
stone cist and urn near Lindsayfield. 

As to the date of “short cist” burials in the North-east of Scotland, it 
is impossible at present to come to any definite conclusion, but we agree 
with most archeologists in thinking that these burials date about the 
middle or perhaps the earlier part of the second millennium B.c. 


IIT. 
THE SO-CALLED CATRAIL. By JAMES HEWAT CRAW, F.S..A.5cor. 


“The identity of Junius of the Letters has not called forth greater 
variety of suggestion than has this mysterious earthwork.” What first 
excited interest some fifty years before the letters were written 
continues In some ways one of the unsolved mysteries. It is still worth 
consideration if only to notice some of the fallacies which have been 
revived from time to time since they were refuted almost sixty 
years ago. 

In many districts of our country, from the South of England north- 
wards, there exist works of unknown antiquity called black-dykes, 
devil’s+lykes, Grim’s dykes, and other such names, They consist of a 
trench with an accompanying mound, of widely varying dimensions, 
and run across country with a curiously winding course, being frequently 
traceable for many miles. The stupendous trench and mound of the 
Cambridgeshire Devil's Dyke, ang the long line of Offa’s Dyke on the 
Welsh Marches, are perhaps the best known works of this description, 

The most famous in Scotland has become known as the Catrail. 
The common conception of it is that of a great trench with a mound 
on either side extending from Peel Fell at the west end of the Cheviot 
range to the fort and broch at Torwoodlee, near Galashiels. Its course 
has been supposed to extend with a great curve some fifty miles in length 
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across the county of Roxburgh by Robert's Linn, The Pike, Northhouse, 
and Hoseote, entering Selkirkshire near Kingside Loch and crossing 
Ettrick Water above Gilmanscleuch. The supposed line then crossed 
Yarrow near the Feus; curving north by Minchmoor, and possibly 
entering for a space the county of Peebles, it continued along the heights 
to Linglie Hill opposite the town of Selkirk. From there the course 
lay by the Howdenpot Burn, Rink, and the outskirts of Galashiels to 
Torwoodlee. 

Of over forty writers who have described the Catrail, it may be 
sufficient to refer to five, whose work for originality or completeness 
demands consideration.' 

(1) Alexander Gordon, in his Jftinerarium Septentrionale published in 
1727, first mentioned the Catrail, stating that no writer had previously 
described it. At several points he is admitted by subsequent writers 
to have been mistaken. 

(2) George Chalmers, in Caledonia (1807), followed Gordon at most 
points and gave further details of the course. He did not personally 
survey the ground, and his informant appears to have been frequently 
misled regarding the character of tracks in the supposed line, 

(3) Sir James Murray (then Mr Murray), in a short address to the 
Hawick Archwological Society in 1864, refuted for the first time many 
of what I believe to be the fallacies of earlier writers on the subject. 

(4) James Smail, in the History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club 
for 1879, contributed a fuller account of the work than had previously 
been given, He admits not having read Mr Murray's paper, and adheres 
to the older theories. 

(5) Francis Lynn has given, in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland for 1897-8, the most detailed description 
of the Catrail, with plans from which one may follow the line he 
indicates. 

Among other writers may be mentioned Professor, Veitch, who, In 
his History and Poetry of the Scottish Border (1878), deals chiefly with 
the name and purpose of the work; and Alexander Jeffrey, who, in 
The History and Antiquities of Rowburghshire (1855) treated the subject 
on the lines followed by Chalmers, and aroused much discussion at 
the time. 

The conception of a continuous line, or of a series of more or less 
connected sections forming a unit, appears after considerable investi- 
gation to be without foundation and contrary to facts which anyone 
interested may ascertain for himself. 


1 A full bibliography of the Catrall is given In Archerologia liana, Third Series, vol, xix, 
p. 158 (footnote), 1022. 
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The so-called Catrail may, from the writer's interpretation of such 
facts, be divided into five parts as follows (fig. 1) :— 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Catrall, 
(A) The true Catrail, situated in the county of Roxburgh and extend- 
ing from Robert's Linn (near which it can be seen from the railway 


a 4 mile from the north end of Shankend tunnel on the Carlisle line) 
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to the Hoseote Burn. This black-dyke covers a distance of 134 miles, 
the line for considerable stretches being defined by the course of streams. 
It seems to be the only work entitled to the name Catrail, which was 
locally unknown elsewhere till recent times. 

(B) The Picts’ Work Ditch, to use the local name for this section, 
extending from Linglie Hill to Mossilee, near Galashiels, a distance of 
41 miles. This portion is cut in two by the river Tweed, but the two 
sections are most probably parts of the same work, being in alignment. 
At the southern extremity on Linglie Hill the end of the trench is 
neatly rounded off and has no appearance of haying been carried further ; 
to test this point more thoroughly, I made a cutting immediately beyond 
the end of the trench and found the hard subsoil entirely undisturbed 
by previous excavation, The same result was obtained a ! mile 
further west, where previous writers on the Catrail imagined they found 
it. The trench for some 40 yards at its termination on Linglie Hill 
has been only half excavated, suggesting a sudden stoppage of the 
work. Lynn's supposed line on Cribs Hill near this point is clearly 
modern, A and B, according to my own judgment, are the only works 
of any note in the whole line partaking of black-dyke type; the north- 
west end of the former is some 13} miles from the south end of the 
latter in a direct line, and the course of the two works does not suggest 
any connection between them. 

(C) From Peel Fell to Robert's Linn, a distance of 7 miles, the most 
ardent supporters have found but meagre fragments, none of which 
really appears to be of black-dyke type. 

(D) Between the Hoseote Burn and Linglie Hill the line is supposed 
to have taken a wide sweep of 22} miles. The great majority of tracks 
in this section are certainly not black-dykes: the few which are of that 
character appear to be of much slighter construction than A and B. 
There can be little doubt that Sir James Murray proved the fallacy 
of previous writers in regard to this portion. He also ascertained that 
Sir Walter Scott and Laidlaw, after much search, had come to the 
conclusion that no such work as the Catrail crossed Selkirkshire. It 
is inconceivable that a work of such proportions could have been 
obliterated on the hard moorland of the Selkirkshire hills within a 
century of Gordon's time. 

(E) It is significant that the early writers claim nothing beyond 
Mossilee. It was not till about 1867 that William Kemp discovered a 
fragment extending 2 miles to Torwoodlee, which was later followed 
to the Gala beyond it—a total extension of some 3 miles. It must be 
admitted that the whole of this portion, which extends through low 
and mostly cultivated ground, is likely to be less evident than it was 
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fifty years ago; but for the same reason one would expect it to have 
been most evident to the earliest investigators. Some of the parts left 
here are certainly of later date; only one portion (in a strip of wood 
a } mile south-east of Torwoodlee broch) has much resemblance to a 
black-dyke, and it is of smaller dimensions than the Mossilee portion, 

We thus find ourselves compelled to abandon as a myth the so-called 
Catrail, with its glamour and mystery, and to consider in its place two 
portions of black-dyke—the true Catrail and the Picts’ Work Ditch— 
the deepest and most important, if not the longest, of many black-dykes 
in the Border country. Of the date of these works we have no definite 
evidence. What was their purpose? That they were roads we cannot 
suppose: roads keep to hard ground, these do not; roads seek fords, 
the Catrail at two points makes a sheer drop into a stream; roads do 
not extend from the head of one stream over a watershed to the head 
ef another with no trace of continuation down the rocky gorge on 
either side; neither are they carried straight over a ridge like the 
Pike, where a slight deviation would avoid a climb of 700 feet in little 
over a4 mile, with a troublesome descent on the other side; and finally, 
they do not run through hill tarns such as that on the north side of 
Linglie Hill. 

That these works were defensive earthworks is almost as unthink- 
able; their course and construction do not suggest such a purpose. 
To quote again from Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose words form our 
introduction: “If that was the origin and purpose of the Catrail, it is 
to be hoped that the Britons were better Christians than they were 
military engineers.” 

We now find ourselves left with the last of the theories regarding 
these works: that they were merely boundaries. The only objection 
to this surmise rests on the apparently unnecessary depth and width of 
the trench for such a purpose, the measurements exceeding at some 
points 6 feet and 25 feet, If we consider, however, that we know nothing 
either of the importance which the makers attached to this boundary— 
if such it were—or of the amount of labour at their command, we shall 
probably admit that the objection is not sufficient to set aside the 
theory; and there for the present we must let the matter rest. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF COULL CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., F.S.A.5cor. 


I. Historica, INTRODUCTION. 


* 


The ruins of Coull Castle stand ona prominent knoll of red granite 
about 200 yards south of the parish kirk of that name, in the south- 
eastern corner of the Howe of Cromar. Its position is a most command- 
ing one. The view embraces the entire Howe, one of the most beautiful 
districts in Aberdeenshire; a fertile basin enclosed by a fine range of 
hills which, commencing in Mortlich (1248 feet), immediately behind the 
castle, sweeps round by the north through Pressendye (2032 feet) to 
culminate westward in the noble mountain of Morven (2862 feet)—Byron’s 
“Morven of Snow"—whose great bulk and fine outline (seen in the 
background, fig. 15) lend character to the whole district. Through this 
Howe flows the Tarland Burn, sweeping in a deep narrow gully past 
the west side of the kirk and castle. At present the burn appears a 
more formidable defence to the castle on this side than it really was in 
the Middle Ages, for its channel was deepened and canalised early in 
the last century, in order to drain the flats below the village of Tarland.' 
Previous to that operation these flats were largely marshland, and are 
still known as Bogmore, A yet earlier stage in the physiography of 
the district is revealed by the large trees—onk, fir, and alder—which are 
frequently dug up in the soil of this ancient marsh, sometimes at a depth 
of 8 feet below the present surface? 


‘Mr W. Middleton Stewart, Aberdeen, informa me from private sources that this drainage 
wns effected in 1840, In the New Statistical Accown! for the parish (vol. xii. p. 1558), written in 
Angust 1442, reference is made tothe operation. “There is a considermble extent af level ground 
in the centre of the parish, called Bogmore. It consists of alluvial deposit on moss, At one 
period it was generally covered with water, and formed a disagreeable, unhealthy swamp, By 
recent draining the greater part of it has been brought inte cultivation, the remainder has been 
converted Into good pastare, and the climate has been greatly improved.” Even previous to this 
work of drainage, however, the bottom-land cannot all have been marsh, for we ore told by 
Spalding (Memorials af the Trubles in Seotland and in England, vol. li, p. 472) that on Sunday, 
lth May 1645, the Corenanting Lieutenant-General Baillie “marchis to Cromar, and campis 
betuixt the kirkis of Coull and Tarian,” 

© In the New Statistica! Account, cited above, occurs the following passage: '' The oak appears 
to liave once flourished here, a specimen of enormous size having been recently dug up on the 
farm of Wester Coull, and two large beams of oak, rudely joined together by blooks of wood, 
were lately found in a piece of mossy ground near the manse.” I[t is a great pity that the exact 


place of this discovery had not been specified, as the description of mortised woodwork at onee 
SUgPesia © Crannog. 
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1 am indebted to Mr Charles B. Bisset, M.A., B.Se., for the following 
geological note on the site of the castle :— 


“The castle is built on a boss of granitic rock which occurs where the flat 
land of the Howe of Cromar begins to rise and grade into the drift-covered 
slopes of the Hill of Mortlich. The rock-mass is a marginal offshoot from a 
tongue of granite extending roughly from Tillylodge to the summit of Mortlich 
Hill. It appears as a rocky eminence in the valley which the Tarland Burn, 
emerging from the flat, has cut in the surrounding glacial deposits, The burn 
traverses the rock in a steep-walled gorge, at the entrance to which it formed 
aloch. On leaving the gorge it spread out to form a marsh—some indications 
of which still remain. The loch and marsh have been drained by an artificial 
deepening of the stream’s channel, apparently to a depth of about 20 feet. 
Thus the site stands out from the valley side, and sloped steeply down, in its 
former condition, to a loch on the north-west, to a rock-gorge occupied by a 
stream on the south-west and south, and to marshy ground on the south-east, 
On the north and north-east the rock-surface slopes up and merges into gently 
rising ground. Artificial protection has been got here by the rock-cut ditch. 
The site, though not the highest point in the immediate neighbourhood, is not 
actually dominated by any other eminence. Buildings of any height would 
ensure au adequate view in all directions.” 


Coull Kirk is one of the oldest Christian sites in Aberdeenshire, being 
a foundation of St Nathalan (died 8th January 678), whose centre of 
influence was at Tullich, further up the Dee valley, where a fine collection 
of Celtic sculptured stones still marks the early importance of the place.’ 
Between 1188 and 1199, William the Lyon granted the church of Cul in 
Mar, with its lands, teinds, oblations, ete., to his new foundation, the 
great Abbey of St Thomas the Martyr at Arbroath? The present kirk 
dates from 1792, but oceupies the ancient site, and is correctly oriented, 
or nearly so (8° S. of E.). Its rather fine Renaissance belfry belongs to 
the previous church, and houses a Dutch bell dating from 1642" At 
Coull, as elsewhere, we see the mediwval church and castle side by side, 
representing respectively the ecclesiastical and the civil nuclei of the 


* For St Nathalan and Tullich Kirk see my article in The Deeside Field, pp. 16-8 The 
Breviary of Aberdeen says that Nathalan founded the churches of Tudlicht, Bothelim (Bethelnie 
= Both-Nathalan, the cell or church of Nathalan), and Colle. Bishop A. P. Forbes (Kalendarsa 
of Scottish Saints, p. 41%) says that Colle is Cowie, near Stonehaven, and quotes a rhyme said 
to be in use among the fishermen there in regard to “Saint Nauchlan’s hoard” at Cowie. On the 
other hand, the “View of the Diocese of Aberdeen ” (1782), paraphrasing the Aberdeen Breviary, 
says that Nathalan “ bullt the churches of Bethelny, Cow), and Tullich,” and claewhere states 
that “Cowl Church was dedicated to St Nachlan”—Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and 
Banff, pp. 131, 83. The evidence associating Coull with St Nathalan, apart altogether from the 
geographical probability, seems fairly good. 

* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ti. p. 27. The names of the ville in 
the parish are thus given in a marginal note on the charter: Ester Tochres, Wester Tochres, 
Ochter Cale, Galaun, Davata de Kule. 

* The inscription on the bell is as follows: “SOLI DEO GLORIA: MICHAEL BURGERHUYS 
M(e) Fiecit) 1642." A shield bears the Ross arms (a chevron between three water-budgets), with 
the inseription ““ INSIGNIA - ALEX ANDRI> ROSSII- IN - MIL> DE-COVL- ME: DON ANTIS,” 
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parochial organisation introduced by the Anglo-Norman immigrants into 
Scotland in the twelfth century. Close eastward (see map, fig. 1) is the 
farm of Mains of Coull, representing the ancient demesne land attached 
to the castle; further down the Tarland Burn is the site of the Mill of 
Coull; while at about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east, on a 
spur of Mortlich, is the Gallowhill (seen in the background, fig. 21), a 
prominent knoll upon whose summit the gibbet, standing starkly forth 
with its ghastly burden against the morning sky, must have been a grim 
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Fig. 1. Map of Coull Castle and Neighbourhood. 


and constant reminder, to the villeins in the Howe, of the reality of 
“Baron's Law.” 

The Castle of Coull was the great stronghold of the Durwards, the 
hereditary Door-wards (le Uissier, Hostiarius) of Scotland, the powerful 
family who in the middle of the thirteenth century held the destiny of 
the kingdom in their hands. The family name was properly de Lundin 
(? in Fifeshire), but their origin is not known. They came to Coull as the 
result of a long dispute between Thomas de Lundin or le Durward and 
Duncan, Earl of Mar, from whom de Lundin claimed the earldom through 
his mother, a daughter of Orabila, Countess of Mar, and her first husband, 
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Gilchrist. The dispute was settled apparently about 1228,' and it seems 
that the Durwards then acquired a great portion of the Mar earldom, 
including the southern half of the Howe of Cromar, and stretching In 
the one direction northwards to Alford and in the other eastward to 
Skene. Their territories also extended down Deeside to Invereanny, and 
included the Feugh valley at least as far as Strachan. The main strong- 
hold of this wide domain, known as the barony of O'Neill, was at Coull, 
where doubtless Thomas de Lundin, soon after he obtained the lands, 
erected his powerful stone castle of the enceinte type, just then coming 
into yogue in Seotland. At Lumphanan and Strachan the Durwards 
also possessed peels or fortresses of the earlier type, consisting of earthen 
mounds surrounded by a fosse and carrying on their summits timber 
buildings enclosed by a stockade* 

Little is known about Thomas le Durward, but he evidently took a 
close personal interest in his northern lordship, for we know that he 
constructed a bridge over the Dee at Kincardine-O'Neill.* About 1231 
he was succeeded by his son Colin, who, as Lord O'Neill, is said to have 
received a royal charter from Alexander II. confirming to him the lands 
of Coull, Kineragy, and le Corss.* Colin in turn gave place before 1233 to 
his brother Alan, one of the great figures in Scottish history during the 
thirteenth century. Alan Durward married Marjorie, an illegitimate 
daughter of Alexander IL; and for some time during the minority of 
that King’s son he was Regent of Scotland. He died either in 1268 or in 
1275, and his lands were divided among his three daughters. The barony 
of O'Neill, however, does not seem to have fallen under his succession, 
but reverted to the Crown, and was afterwards granted to the Earl of 


? Among an inventory of documents handed over by Edward I. to John Balliol in 122 oecurs 
the following entry: “Item in wno saceulo existente in eadem matlettc ivferi, wn pisia 
sigillata, in que eat composicio infer Comitem de Mar et Thomam Ostiarium, olim facta.” No 
doubt this was the same document as the one contained in the roll of recognitions including 
amongst other things, “ negocium fangena contifem de Marr ef Thomam fe Ueser,” found among 
the records of the Treasury at Edinburgh Castle in 1201. See Actaof fhe Portiamentfs of Scofland, 
vol. L, Appendix to Preface, pp. 6, 10, 

® Ahout the history of the Castlehill at Strachan little authentic Information is forthcoming. 
It is figured In Dr A. Bremner’s Phe Physical Geology of the Dee Basin, p. Tl On the other 
hand, the Peel of Lamphanan was a stronghold of great consequence in ite day, and was visited 
by Edward 1. on 2ist July 1206, The best historical notice of this important moated mound is 
that contributed in 1813 to the New Statistical Account of the parish (vol. xii. pp. 1080-1, and 
1003) by Dr Joseph Robertson—a full and accurate account, forecasting in remarkable fashion 
modern conclusions regarding the age and purpose of such moffes. 

2 Hospital’... sito iucta pontem quem pater meus fecil construt super Dee” Confirmatio 
Alent Hostiartj data hospitali de Kyncardyn, 3rd March 1233 (Reyiafrum Episcopatus Aber- 
donensia, vol, ji. pp. 248-1, 

‘ Custles of Aberdeenshire, p. 2. [have been unable to trace the authority for this statement. 
The date given, 1234, appears inconsistent with the fact that Alan Durwarrl's charter to the 
Hospital of Kincardine, quoted above, proves him to have held the lands in the previous year. 

! Colin is designated Alan's brother in a charter of Logie Durno, 1251—Chartulary of Lindores, 
ed. Bishop J, Dowden, p. 88. 
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Fife. On the death of Alexander III. in 1286, Duncan, Earl of Fife, was 
appointed a co-Regent of Scotland, but on 25th September 1288 he was 
assassinated, Thereafter his widow, Isabella, continued to hold his 
domains, On the Thursday before the Feast of All Saints, 1290 (‘le 
Dymeiqne procheyn denant la Feste de Touts Seintz en lan dil incarnaciown 
nostre Seignur mil e deus centz nonant e neefe”), Countess Isabella 
executed a deed conveying to Sir John de Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny 
(“monsieur Johan de Hastingia, Seiqnur de Berqeneneye”), her lands of 
Coull and Lumphanan with their pertinents in the shire of Aberdeen 
(“Koule e Lunfanan oue les apurtenances en conte de Aberdene”), along 
with other properties in Scotland and England. The grant is stated to 
be in discharge of a debt which the Countess is unable to meet because 
of the war in Scotland and the depredations of Sir Herbert de Morham, 
who has seized her goods and chattels (“per la greuance de la quere 
Descoce et dil rauisment Str Herberd de Morham qi mes liens e mes 
chaleur moi rauiste”). On his part, Sir John de Hastings agrees to pay 
the Countess £80 sterling per year for life. This transaction received 
the approval of Edward L, who on Ist November 1299 issued in letters 
patent his writ of inspeximus,' We obtain an insight into Sir Herbert de 
Morham's misuse of the Countess in a writ of the English King, under 
date 22nd April 1209, directing a jury to inquire into “ the charges brought 
by Johanna de Clare, Countess of Fife, against Herbert de Morham of 
Scotland, that while she and her retinue under the King’s safe-conduct 
were on their way to England, he laid wait for them between Stirling 
and Edinburgh, and took her by force to his brother Thomas's house of 
Gertranky, where he imprisoned her because she would not consent to 
a marriage with him, under her oath to the King not to marry without 
his licence, and seized her jewels, horses, robes, and goods, to the value 
of £2000, to her grave loss and scandal, and in contempt of the King, 
who is greatly commoved thereat.”?> When first we hear of this ruffianly 
knight, in May 1206, he is among the Scottish prisoners at Buckingham 
Castle. At the time when Edward ordered him to stand his trial for the 
misuse of Countess Isabella, he was serving in the English garrison of 
Edinburgh Castle. Evidently he succeeded in escaping the wrath of 
the mighty Plantagenet, for the next that is heard of him is as a 
commander of the “insurgent Scots” who captured Stirling Castle at 
the end of 1200. He was specially excepted from the amnesty agreed 
upon between Edward's commissioners and Sir John Comyn in February 
1304, but nothing seems to be known as to his ultimate fate. 


! Antiquitics of the Shires of Aberdeen and Bangi, vol, iL pp. SH. Cr. 0. Bain, Calendar of 
Documents relating fo Scotland, yol. li., No, 1108, 
* Bain'’s Cefendar, vol. (il, No. LOGE, 4 Thid., Nos. 1152, 1460, 1479, 1040: vol, iv., No. 1768, 


VOL, LVIIL 4 
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On 17th March 1302, Edward I. ordered his Chancellor, John de 
Langton, to issue letters under his great seal, re-enfeoffing Countess 
Isabella in her English lands, “which she has agreed with Sir John de 
Hastings to get back with the King’s leave”;! but the Scottish territories 
of the Countess were not included in this bargain, and Sir John must 
have continued to hold Coull Castle for the English King. In July 1305, 
John, Earl of Athole, addressed a petition to King Edward, in which he 
points out that whereas he was authorised by the King and Council to 
draw revenues up to 1200 merks from the town of Aberdeen and the 
fermes of Aboyne, Coule, Mortleye, and Botharme, he has received from 
them only £540, which sum he has spent in repairing the Castles of 
Aberdeen and Aboyne, and garrisoning each with 20 men-at-arms and 
40 sergennts-on-foot. The petitioner continues that he has now been 
ordered by the King to deliver the land of Mortleye to the Earl of 
Buchan, and the land of Coule to the Countess of Fife, and that Sir 
Aymar de Valence holds the land of Botharme; and therefore prays 
that the King would please to take some order regarding his sustenance 
under the said assignment. On the petition is endorsed the following 
decision: “The King's pleasure is that Sir Aymar de Valence hold the 
land of Butharm, and the Earl draw his fixed assignment from the 
Chamberlain. of Scotland.”* 

John de Strathbogie, Earl of Athole, whom we thus discover in 
occupation of Coull in 1305, was Edward's warden and justiciary north 
of the Forth. In the year following he joined Bruce's insurrection, was 
one of the defenders of Kildrummy Castle, and, being captured at or 
shortly after its surrender, was hanged by Edward's order, his royal 
descent being tactfully recognised in the provision for him of a gallows 
30 feet higher than usual. 

Sir John de Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny and of the great estates 
of the Countess of Fife on both sides of the Border, was one of the 
claimants to the Scottish throne in 1291, a trusted servant and confidant 
of Edward [., and some time Seneschal of Aquitaine, That he was ever 
personally in residence at Coull Castle is doubtful. According to 
Barbour, he was Governor of Brodick Castle, Arran, at the time of 
Douglas's attempt on it early in 1307" In July or August 1507 he was 
ordered by Aymar de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Edward's viceroy in 
Scotland, to report for service with the garrison of Ayr, and on 
30th September 1307 instructions are issued to him by Edward IL. to 
proceed into Galloway in order to aid the viceroy, Sir John of 
Brittany, Earl of Richmond, in putting down Robert de Brus, who is 

' Bain's Calendar, vol. ii, No. 1200, * [hid., No, 1662. 
* Barbour's Bruce, ed. W. M. Mackenzie, p. 67. 
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“burning and plundering, and inciting and compelling the inhabitants to 
rebel.” ! 

As to the fortunes of Coull Castle during these stormy years nothing 
is known, After the war it reverted to the Earls of Fife? but later in 
the fourteenth century was held for a time by the Douglases, The 
barony of Neell and of Coule (ferris baronie de Neell et de Coule infra 
vicecomitatum de Abreden) is mentioned in a charter granted by David II. 
on 12th February 1354 to William, Lord of Douglas, confirming to him 
all the lands that belonged to James, Lord of Douglas, his uncle, and 
Archibald of Douglas, his father. In this charter the lands of Coull and 
O'Neill are included among those having belonged to Sir Archibald 
Douglas, but when and how they came into his possession is not known? 
It is probable that they may have been alienated temporarily owing to 
the defection of Duncan, Earl of Fife, who joined Edward Balliol and 
the English party after the battle of Dupplin (12th August 1332), and 
was captured at Perth. He took part in David IT’s invasion of 
England in [M6, was captured at Neville’s Cross (17th October), sent to 
the Tower, and condemned to death by Edward ITI. (then in his lines 
before Calais) as a traitor from his allegiance previously sworn to 
Edward Balliol. Owing to his relationship to the English King—his 
wife, Mary de Monthermer, was a granddaughter of Edward [.—he was 
pardoned, returned to Scotland, and died between 1553 and 1956.4. His 
daughter and heiress, Isabella, was the last of her family to hold Coull. 

Among the Drum charters is a grant by James, Earl of Douglas and 
Mar, between 1377 and 1384, to Sir Thomas de Harkar, of the lands of 
Largeny (Learney), in the barony of Cowle in Mar, The manor of Cowle 
(manerium de Corele) is mentioned as the place of the chief court of the 
barony’ On 22nd June 1389 the barony of Cowll and O'Neill, with the 
fortalice thereof, was resigned into the King’s hands by Isabella, 
Countess of Fife? and on 12th August in that year was bestowed by 
Robert I. on his son, afterwards the famous Duke of Albany.” On 18th 
February 1398, Albany executed a deed, confirmed by Robert IT]. on 
oth March following, granting to his son, John Stewart, the barony of 
Coule and O'Neill. In these two deeds the various possessions and rights 


! Bain’s Cafeaddar, vol. ii., Noa, 1001; vol. Wb, No. 15, 

‘1 Charter of Robert L to Duncan, Earl of Fyfe, of the barony of Oneill, in the sheriffdom of 
Aberdeen—W, Robertson, Indes fo the Miasing Charters, p. 16, 

* Sir William Fraser, The Douglas Book, vol, iL p, 586, vol. iii, pp, 300-1, 

‘See W. Wood, A Short Account of the Earls of Fife, pp. 42-43. 

47. F. Lealle, The Jrvines of Drum ond Collateral Branches, pp. 9, . In 146, James IL. 
granted the lands of Largnye, in the barony of Neale in Conle, to Sir Alexander Erwyn of Drume, 
on the resignation of John de Holiburtoune of Sanlyne—ihid., p. 43, 

* Sir John Skene, Dr Ferborum Significafione, (681, sub cere Arage, 

? Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol, il. pp. 31. 


26679 


?) 
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conveyed are minutely specified with all the precision beloved of the 
medieval lawyer; but in neither is any mention made of Coull Castle, 
The reddendo in John Stewart's charter is one silver penny yearly at the 
eapital place of the said barony. (“Soluendo inde annuatim predictus 
Joannes filius noster et heredes sui quibus deficientibus ceteri sui fratres 
filij nostri et heredes sui antedicti wunum denarium argenti apud capitalem 
locum dicte baronie in festo Pentecostes nomine albefirme tantum si 
petatur.”)) John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, who thus obtained the barony, 
was one of the most distinguished soldiers of his time. Being sent with 
a Scottish army to aid King Charles VI. of France against the English, 
he was ultimately made Grand Constable of France, and fell on the 
stricken field of Verneuil (17th August 1424), where the Scots auxiliaries 
were slain off almost toa man. In 1437 the lands of Coull were vested 
in the Crown, and on 12th November in that year James I. granted a 
charter under the Great Seal to John Fyfe of Essintuly of the lands of 
Balbedy, in the barony of Coule, within the sherifidom of Aberdeen? On 
10th October 1482, James ID. granted « charter of “all and several our 
territories of the barony of (Neil, to wit Coule, Kincragy, and le Corss” 
(“omnes ef singulas terras nostras baronie de O'Neil, videlicet terras ce 
Coule, Kineragy, et le Corsa”), to his armour-bearer, Patrick Forbes, 
ancestor of the Forbeses of Corse, a family distinguished for their 
learning and piety in the seventeenth century... On 11th January 1511, 
David Forbes of Corse received a charter from James TV. of the lands 
of Onele, Cors, Kincragy, and le Muretoun, uniting them into a barony, 
to be called the barony of O'Neil! Previous to this grant the lands of 
Coull had been disjoined from the barony of O'Neill, and on 19th February 
1492 were acquired by Alexander Irvine of Drum on the resignation 
of Patrick Forbes of Corse. In the Exchequer Rolls from 1442 to 1529 
there occurs a series of entries of the fermes of Coull uplifted on the 
King’s behalf, and of its second tithes paid over to the Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Between 1442 and 1446 the fermes are drawn by Lord Forbes as sheriff- 


i Charter In Dr Geo. Burnett's Family of Rurnett of Leys, pp. 100-1, 

* Crawfurd, Lives of the Officers of State in Scotland, 172), p. S, quoted in Antiquities of the 
Shires of Abertern ond Bonjf, vol. ii. p. 40, footnote 1. 

* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, pp, 7-8; Registrum Magni Sigilli 
(1424-151), No. 1518, Corse Castle, romantically situated aloot 4 miles north-east of Coull, ts a 
fine ruin in the baronial style of the later sixteenth century, Over the door is the date 14], with 
the initials W. F. (for William Forbes) and E. 5. (for Elizabeth Strachan). 

* Rey. Mag. Sig, (24-1513), No, 2530, 

* Charter of the lands of Cowle, in the barony of Onele, within the sheriffdom of Aberdeen, 
Rey. Mag. Sig. (1424-1513), No, 2065, A charter of confirmation was granted by James IV. 
on 4th February 1505—ibid,, No, 2023. In the latter document we are told that Alexander Irvine 
held the lands from the King: “pro quifwa cero func eristebat sub summonitione ad instantiam 
regia; quam simmonifionem rec annnifavit pro singulari fovere ef pro bono servitio, necnon 
pro certis pecuniarum sununis sibi persotutia.” 
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depute of Aberdeenshire. On 25th November 1452 the lands of Coule 
are stated to be in the hands of the King from last Martinmas owing to 
the decease of the Countess of Buchan, who evidently had liferented them. 
In 1455 the fermes are remitted to Master Richard Forbes, Archdeacon 
of Ross, and formerly Chamberlain of Mar, In 1492 they are received by 
the Comptroller from Patrick Forbes (of Corse); and from 1498 onwards 
they are mentioned as in the hands of Alexander Irvine of Drum.' 

By a charter dated at Edinburgh on 2ith February 1544, the Queen- 
Regent grants to Alexander Irwyng, nephew and heir-apparent of 
Alexander “first of Drum,” all the estates in possession of the Drum 
family, which Alexander senior had resigned. Amongst them are 
mentioned “the lands of Cowle with their castle and mill, in the 
sheriffdom of Aberdeen (ac cum terris de Cowle cum earum castro et 
molendino, vic. birdene )."* 

Although the history of Coull Castle is so provokingly meagre, it 
is linked with a group of distinguished men, each of whom—Alan 
Durward, John de Hastings, John de Strathbogie, the Duke of Albany, 
and the Earl of Buchan—played an important part in his time, both in 
Scotland and beyond her borders; while its long connection, in later 
years, with the Scottish reigning house of Stewart gives the castle a 
special interest. From the collections of Sir James Balfour (1600-57) we 
learn that it was already in ruins during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. “Hard by the parishe churche of Coule,” he writes, “ther is to 
be seine the ruines of ane ancient grate castle, called Coule Castle, the 
chiefe duelling of the ancient Lordes Durward, of quhom was descendit 
Allanus Ostiarius, Comes Atholiw ef Justiciarius Scotiue, reqnante Alea- 
andro IIndo Scottorum Rege, in anno 1230.°5 In 1725 it is mentioned as “an 
old ruinous castle, south from the church, called the Castle of Coul.”* 
In the “View of the Diocese of Aberdeen” (1732), we are told that 
Whitehouse, in the parish of Tullich,was “so called as being the only 
house in Cromar built with stone and mortar, since the ruin of the two 
old castles, Cowl and Migvie.”* 

The starting-point of the excavations now under review is to be found 
in a very interesting notice of the castle contained in the old Statistical 
Account of the parish, dated 1792, which is herewith subjoined. 


“The most remarkable fragment of antiquity in this parish is the Castle of 
Coull; it is situated about one-fourth of an English mile south of the Manse. 
Not many years ago there was scarcely anything to be seen at all, but a number 


' Exchequer Holla, vols. v.-xv., ref. in Indices. ' Reg. Mag. Sig., Mi-a), No. S07. 
* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. &, footnote 1, 

® Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Ban, vol. ii. p. B. 

* Collections on fhe Shires of Aberdeen ona Aonjf, p. (0, 
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of little green hills and the remainder of an old wall about 30 yards long and 
10 or 12 feet thick ; the ruins were buried in the ground, and might have con- 
tinued hid from mortal view, had not a scarcity of manure induced people to dig 
about the old wall for rubbish ; in doing this, they came upon the remains of four 
gates and five turrets of very extraordinary dimensions. These last, as nearly 
as can be guessed, for it is impossible to measure them exactly on aceount of 
their broken state, will be about 18 or 20 feet diameter ; the walls in those places 
which seem most entire are 15 feet thick, built with lime and stone throughout ; 
one of the gates, which is not so much demolished as the rest, is closed above 
with a Gothic arch of freestone; this gate is 9 feet wide, 12 feet high, and 15 
feet thick. The whole work, as far as can now be traced, appears to have been 
a square measuring about 50 yards on each side. It is only a very small portion 
of it that is yet opened up; three sides of it, in a great measure, are still under- 
ground. Among the rubbish dug up were found several small pieces of silver 
coin with this inscription, ‘ Alexander Rex Scotorum.’”' 


Despite its very circumstantial appearance, this account is not without 
its difficulties. The “remainder of an old wall, about 30 yards long and 
10 or 12 feet thick,” described as above ground before the plunder of the 
site commenced, may have been either the north or the west curtain, 
though neither approaches the thickness indicated. Doubtless the four 
gates included entrances to some of the towers, or to the domestic 
buildings within the courtyard. The remark that the towers could not 
be measured exactly “on account of their broken state,” implying that 
only parts of their circumference were extant when first discovered, has 
an important bearing on the problem of the ultimate fate of the castle, 
to be discussed hereafter. The language of the notice suggests that all 
the towers were about the same in diameter, 18 to 20 feet—a measurement 
which agrees well enough (if taken interiorly) with the gatehouse 
tower and the donjon, but not with the north-west tower, which is much 
smaller. Also none of the curtain walls are anything like 15 feet thick, 
except the east curtain, which is even thicker. The width given of the 
gate with the “Gothic”"—ce. pointed—arch agrees fairly well with the 
width (12 feet) of the trance as established in the recent excavations, for 
the actual portal would of course be contracted by the jambs. The usual 
width was sufficient to admit three men-at-arms abreast. On a more 
general view, the statements that “only a very small portion” of the 
castle was exposed, and that “three sides of it, in a great measure, are 
still underground,” are not easy to reconcile with the assertion that five 
towers had been dug out. Indeed, the “howk”" for lime must have been 
a truly enormous one if an excavation on such a scale actually took place. 
One wonders how much precisely of the building had been revealed by 
these sporadic diggings. 

* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. iii, p. 2. In the New Statistical Account, vol. xii. 


p. $0, the towers are described as hexagonal. Finally, in Alex. Smith's New History of 
Aberdeenshire, part |. p. 305, we read of “ four hexagonal towers and five turrets.” 
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After having thus been partially exposed, the ruins again became 
completely buried, and the 25-inch Ordnance Survey Map (last edition, 
1902, Aberdeenshire, sheet Lxxxii. 5) gives a very accurate plan of the 
earthworks and surface appearances, entitled “ Site of Coull Castle.” In 
1912 the estate was purchased by Mr A, Marshall Mackenzie, LL.D., R.S.A., 
F.\S.A.Scot. Himself a distinguished architect, Dr Marshall Mackenzie 
was naturally interested in the architectural achievement of his pre- 
decessors at Coull; and he commenced excavations on the site with a 
view to discovering what still remained to our own time of this powerful 
and early fortress. Continued until interrupted by the war, his operations 
resulted in the discovery of the donjon, part of the adjoining east curtain, 
the south curtain and postern, and the inner wall of the inhabited range, 
which was exposed along its whole front towards the courtyard. At the 
opposite end of this wall a small part of the north curtain was revealed, 
and some indication of the north-west tower. So matters remained until 
9th September 1922, when the Deeside Field Club visited Coull Castle. In 
his address on that occasion Dr Marshall Mackenzie expressed his desire 
to resume the work of excavation, and complete the recovery from 
oblivion of one of Scotland's oldest and greatest castles. I then sug- 
gested to him the possibility of carrying out the work with the aid of 
a party of Boy Scouts, like the excavation conducted by me at Kildrummy 
Castle in 19191 The following section will present a general report 
of the results achieved both by Dr Marshall Mackenzie's original excava- 
’ tions, and by the continued researches under my direction during the 
past summer. 


Il. AccOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 


Two very different types of castles were in use in Scotland during 
the thirteenth century. One, the older type, was the motte, or earthen 
mound enclosed by a ditch at base and having on its flat summit wooden 
buildings within a “peel” or palisade. Often there was a large bailey, 
or outer court, attached to the mound, enclosed by a ditch and a 
stockaded bank (see Duffus Castle, fig. 2, No. 1). This was the kind of 
castle in use throughout Normandy and England during the twelfth 
century, and was introduced into Scotland by the intruding Anglo- 
Norman baronage in the reign of David L (1124-53). To this more 
primitive style of castle belonged the other Durward strongholds at 
Lumphanan and Strachan. The second type, introduced about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, was constructed in stone and lime, 
and in Seotland, as elsewhere in Western Europe at this period, took 


* See Proceedings, vol, liv. pp. UH, 
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the form of a bailey or courtyard, enclosed with strong curtain-walls 
defended by round or square flanking towers, These stone castles of 
the thirteenth century in their turn are capable of classification into 
two categories, an older and a newer type. The older type 1s character- 
ised, in its fully developed form, by a single defensive envelope, and by 
the presence of a donjon or keep, which is simply one of the flanking 
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Fig. 2. Types of Early Scottish Castles, 


towers upon the curtain, larger and stronger than the others, furnished 
usually with its own water-supply, and capable of isolation from the 
rest of the castle, so that it formed a last redoubt or place d'armes, a 
citadel wherein resistance could be maintained even after the curtains 
had been mined, breached, or scaled. This type of castle was in use 
throughout Scotland during the whole of the thirteenth century. The 
simplest examples, such as Mingary and Loch Doon (fig. 2, No. 3), consist 
of a mere quadrangular or polygonal wall, undefended by towers; but 
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others, such as Dunstaffnage (fig. 2, No. 10), Kirkcudbright (fig. 2, No. 9), 
Inverlochy (fig. 2, No. 6), Kildrummy, and Bothwell, exhibit far higher 
development. These castles have powerful flanking towers, a donjon, 
and a strongly defended gatehouse—more approaching the grandeur 
and elaboration of their contemporaries in England and France, About 
the end of the century, during the period of the English occupation, 
a new type of stone castle was introduced into Scotland. It is derived 
from the great concentric or “Edwardian”: fortresses of which such 
splendid examples still exist in Wales—a province that, conquered just 
at the period when medieval military engineering reached its climax, 
was secured by some of the grandest castles to be seen anywhere in 
Europe. In the Edwardian type of castle, the characteristic features 
are the arrangement of concentric envelopes or lines of defence, and 
the absence of a donjon. In place of the donjon there is what may be 
termed a “keep-gatehouse,” which contains the fortified trance beneath 
and state apartments above, forming both a gatehouse and a keep or 
citadel to the whole castle, A number of the great Welsh concentric 
castles are illustrated in fig. 3. Beaumaris and Rhuddlan exhibit this 
arrangement in its ideal state, but in the others it has been modified to 
suit the ground, although in all the concentric principle has been main- 
tained—i.e. the inner ward can be reached only through the outer. As 
one would expect, the Scottish concentric castles are much feebler, 
alike in design and execution, than their great English counterparts. 
An excellent example is Tibbers (fig. 2, No. 7), which is known to haye 
been constructed in 1298 by a Scottish knight, Sir Richard Siward, in the 
pay of Edward L' It is therefore a valuable proof of the English 
derivation of these keepless and concentric castles in Scotland. The 
inner ward, with its flanking towers, gatehouse, and lack of a donjon, 
is well developed. The outer ward seems to have been defended only 
by a bank and ditch: and, though it does not enclose the inner ward, 
the latter is elsewhere surrounded by marshland, and can be entered 
only through the outer ward, so that the castle is truly concentric in 
its conception. The Castles of Buittle and Auchen (fig. 2, No. 4) are 
examples of fully formed concentric fortresses, but on both the outer 
envelope is of earthwork only, The southern castle at Caerlaverock 
appears to haye been of the same type. At Lochindorb (fig. 2, No. 5) 
the outer envelope is a stone curtain, concentric so far as the crannog- 
site allows. After the War of Independence a complete change came 
over Scottish military architecture. Under straitened circumstances 
the baronage abandoned the courtyard type of castle, and began to 


' See Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland ; Report on 
Dumfriesshire, No. 157, 
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build strongholds on the plan of a square tower-house with an appended 
barmekin, or fortified enclosure, usually on a reduced scale (see Threave 
Castle, fig. 2, No. 13). It is from this period onwards that Scotland, 
thrown back on her own resources by the breach with England, began 
to develop a separate national style in castle-building. Hitherto her 
military architecture follows, though at a distance, the development 
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of the English castle through the three stages indicated—(1) the motte 
castle of earth and timber; (2) the stone castle with a single envelope 
and a donjon; (3) the keepless and concentric castle of the Edwardian 
age. 

General Description.—Erected comparatively early in the thirteenth 
century, the Castle of Coull belongs to the older type of stone fortress 
characterised by a single envelope and the presence of a donjon. Of 
this type it has been one of the largest and most fully developed 
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instances in Scotland. It consists (see plan, fig. 4) of a spacious irregular 
eourtyard, apparently pentagonal in outline, enclosed by strong curtain- 
walls with round flanking towers, having a fortified entrance on the 
east side,’ and the domestic range, or inhabited part of the castle, along 
the opposite or west curtain, which was the safest position, both because 
most remote from the gate, and also because the curtain here overhangs 
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Fig. 4. Coull Castle: Plan, 


the steep bank of the Tarland Burn. This west curtain is 8 feet 3 inches 
thick, and has been about 100 feet in length. At the north-west corner, 
and doubtless also at the south-west corner, it was flanked by a round 


' For convenience of reference [ have throughout assumed that the castle is set to the cardinal 
points. Actually (as will be seen from the plans) the gatehouse fronts almost north, the “north” 
curtain fees north-west, and the “west” curtain looks to the south-west, The magnetic Tarim. 
tion at Coull Castle in August 1, when the survey was made, has been extracted for me hy the 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, and was 16° 26' W., decreasing about 0° 10 annually. It 
should be noted that disturbances are somewhat greater in the Highlands than elsewhere. At 
Ballater the observed variation is 0° 30 less than the catalogued variation. 
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angle-tower. The north-west tower, of which somewhat under one-half 
is preserved, has been about 9 feet 10 inches in internal diameter, within 
walls 3 feet 8 inches thick, Owing to the presence of the Tarland Burn 
on the west side, its salient is nearly all towards the north, upon which 
Front it has been about two-fifths engaged with the curtain. From this 
tower the north curtain, which is 7 feet 8} inches thick, has run at right 
angles, and apparently in a straight line, fora distance of some 122 feet 
to the gatehouse at the north-east angle. Only a very small portion 
of this curtain, towards its west end, is extant. The gatehouse is now 
in a very fragmentary condition, but appears to have consisted of two 
strong flanking towers with a deeply recessed trance, about 12 feet wide, 
between them, and in front of the portal a large pit sunk in the solid 
rock. Only a length of some 18 feet of the inner wall of the north tower 
remains, showing how its circular outline had passed back into a straight 
face along one side of the trance. In its circled portion this tower had 
been 17 feet 6 inches in diameter internally, and the wall at the base 
is 6 feet 4 inches thick. The pit measures 18 feet long, & feet 6 inches 
broad at half its length, and 5 feet deep below the rock surface, From 
the gatehouse the east curtain has returned, in a more or less curved 
outline, along the line of, but at some distance back from, the scarp of 
the ditch, until it meets the great tower or donjon at the south angle 
of the castle, This curtain is almost entirely destroyed, save for a length 
of some 27 feet, terminating at the donjon. In this part the wall, 
for reasons suggested hereafter, reaches the enormous thickness of 
18 feet. The donjon has been reconstructed, but in its original state 
it had heen a powerful tower, measuring about 15 feet in internal 
diameter, within walls 7 feet in basal thickness. It caps a low angle 
in the curtain-wall, which beyond it returns in a westerly direction to 
meet the west curtain, with which it has made an obtuse angle, doubtless 
provided with a tower. Beyond the keep the curtain-wall, as originally 
built, was 8 feet 3 inches thick, and is pierced by a postern gate. The 
inhabited part of the castle, along the west curtain, is 27 feet 4 inches 
in internal breadth, and has been arranged in the usual fashion of a 
medieval house—a basement containing storage beneath the great hall 
on the first floor, with the kitchen at the lower or north end of the hall, 
and the lord's private apartment (“ solar,” “great chamber,” or “chalmer 
of des") at the upper end, doubtless in the missing ‘south-west tower. 
The total frontage of the inhabited range, within the courtyard, measures 
about 14 feet. 

The levels of the castle are somewhat peculiar. The highest part of 
its area is occupied by the east curtain, from which the ground slopes 
very slightly towards the ditch on the exterior side, and rather more 
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steeply on the inner or courtyard side. Reckoning along the section A B 
(figs. 20, 11), a pit sunk in the courtyard, where shown on plan, fig. 4, 
revealed what seemed to be undisturbed, stratified fluvio-glacial sand at 
6 inches below the sward. If this is so, the ancient surface-level thus 
indicated is about S feet below the rock foundation of the east curtain,! 
as exposed in the trench (shown on plan) cut athwart it a little south of 
the line of section. On the other side of the courtyard, the foundations 
of the inner wall of the inhabited range are 7 feet below the unexcavated 
surface, or about 12 feet below the base of the east curtain. These 
measurements indicate that the courtyard must have had a fairly steep 
slope towards the west, or possibly a terrace, The west curtain, and the 
south curtain west of the donjon, are about level; but the east curtain 
ascends very steeply from the donjon to the highest point, just where it 
is breached, from which point it has descended more gently towards the 
gatehouse. On the other side of the gatehouse the north curtain ascends 
gradually to a point somewhat short of half its length, after which it 
descends fairly sharply towards the north-west tower. The castle seems 
to be very largely founded on bed-rock, An area of ice-worn surface 
crops out just inside the postern, the jambs of which rest on rock; rock 
was exposed in various trenches cut to find the foundations of the east 
and north curtains; the floors of the north-west tower and of the donjon 
consist of rock; and the base of the gatehouse tower rests directly upon 
the rock in which the pit is excavated, 

The Donjon.—Its general character and dispositions having thus been 
briefly indicated, I may now proceed to describe the castle in detail. And 
first.of the “ great tower“ or donjon, which is the most imposing fragment 
of the castle that remains (fig. 5). The internal nrea of this tower is 
about 15 feet in diameter, and the walls as originally built had been 
about 7 feet in basal thickness, battering with a very steep rake to a 
vertical height of about 5 feet. The tower is entered by a doorway and 
passage in the gorge wall. The door, which is at the outer end of the 

* On this matter Mr Charles B, Bisset has kindly furnished me with the following geological 


report.:— 
“With regard to the sand-pit in the courtyard, Ihave ascertained the following facts :— 


(1) Tt does not contain lime, 

(2) Tt contains sharply angular chips and fragments of rock. 

i) Tt is at alittle below the level of the top of the pit at the gatehouse. 
(4) Tt is atratified and sorted. 


“Perhaps the most important fact is the presence of these angular rock-fragments. This 
points strongly to the probability that the stratified sand was formed after some demolition had 
taken place and was not there before the castle was built. In view of this, I suggest that you 
should qualify any statement you may make about it till you pet it dug out thoroughly.” 

The matter is thus sh jwelice, but in the meantime it may be observed that if the sand really 
was formed subsequently to the demolition of the castle, it Is hard to understand how It could 
contain no lime. 
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passage and has closed against the courtyard, is about 3 feet in breadth, 
and has well-wrought jambs in freestone with a check and a plain 
external chamfer. A bolt hole about 14 inch in diameter still remains 
on the west side, with the groove, 10 inches long, worn by the bolt 
plying against the adjoining cheek of wall. Between two of the rybat 
stones beside it is a rusted iron bat. The total length of the passage, 
from the exterior of the door to where it opens into the tower, is 7 feet 
8 inches. At present the tower stands about 17 feet 6 inches above 
the bed-rock upon which it is founded, exposed in a pit sunk during 
the recent excavations. No trace of a floor scarcement, mortise-holes, 





[Photo W, Norris, 


Fig. 5. Coull Castle: Donjon, looking east. 


or vaulting exists in the interior of the tower; nor are there any 
visible means of communication with the upper storeys, 

In the east re-entrant of the tower is a garderobe flue (fig. 6), consisting 
of a roughly built projecting structure resting on two massive unwrought 
stones which serve as corbels, The vent between the corbels is about 
4 feet 6 inches above the foundation of the tower, the exterior height of 
which is about 11 feet. When cleared out from above the flue was found 
to be carefully built, measuring 1 foot 4 inches by 104 inches, with a 
pronounced outward rake at its base. The position of this garderobe in 
connection with a mural tower is quite characteristic, and is paralleled 
at Lochindorb, Dunstaffnage, Dirleton, Bothwell (see plan of gatehouse, 
fig. 14), and Kildrummy. It is explained by the fact that the towers were 
generally used as permanent quarters for the garrison. At Coull there 
appears to have been no provision for cleaning the garderobe, and the 
soil was probably removed from the outside, possibly with the assistance of 
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water poured down fromabove. One of the garderobes at Bothwell has a 
contrivance for flushing it by means of water let in from the inner moat. 





| Paoto Wh. Morrie, 
Fig. &. Coull Castle ; Enst Curtain and Garderole in Dhomjon. 


The donjon bears evidence of having suffered extensive damage and 
partial reconstruction at an early date. As originally built, the very 
steeply battered plinth of its base—which rises straight from the founda- 





hota W. Norrie. 
Fig. 7. Coull Castle: Postern Gate and South Curtain, 
showing added ** apron,” 
tions without intervening vertical courses—is carried westward along 
the adjoining south curtain. Against this plinth there has later been built 
a new batter (fig. 7), of a much gentler rake, which is continued all round 
the base of the donjon (fig. 5) to a point on the east face, where it returns 
at right angles into the older wall (fig. 8), In the west re-entrant of the 
tower (fig. 9) the upper courses of the original batter are seen emerging 
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above from behind the addition. At a distance of about 3 feet out from 
the re-entrant the original face of the tower stops with a broken edge; 





[Photo W. Norrie. 


Fis. & Conll Castle: Return of added **apron” into wall 
of Donjon. 


and the added batter is carried, ncross the breach, in behind the original 
outline of the tower—the outer face of which, for a considerable portion 
of its circumference, had been previously removed to such an extent that 





[Photo W. Norrie. 
Fig. 0. Coull Castle: South Curtain and Donjon, show- 
ing added “apron.” 

the remnant of the vertical wall above the batter is now, in most places, 
only 2 or 3 feet thick (see plan, fig. 4). The exposed ragged hearting of 
the original wall, reduced to this thickness, still stands to a height of 
2 or 3 feet above the new batter, which has been built directly up against 
it. This huge batter or “apron,” with its almost beehive profile (fig. 5) 
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and very irregular outline on plan, is a most extraordinary structure, 
uncouth and hurried alike in design and execution. The masonry of the 
addition differs markedly from that of the more ancient walls against 
which it is built (figs. 7, 9). The facing of the earlier work may be 
described as roughly coursed rubble of “ heathen” boulders with pinnings 
inserted very irregularly, behind which the heart of the wall is composed 
of smaller stones and chips grouted in a copious bath of mortar. In the 
added masonry the facing is made up of uncoursed boulders set very 
closely together and with far less frequent use of pinnings. In the 
interior of the tower the two kinds of masonry are again visible in sharp 
eontrast (fig. 10), the older or coursed work being above the uncoursed 
work, which lines the base of the tower to a height varying from 2 to 6 
feet above the rock-level exposed 
in the pit dug in the centre, 
From this it is evident that, 
after the “apron” had been 
built round the tower outside, 
the lowest courses of the dam- 
aged wall had been removed on 
the interior and replaced by 
under-pinning masonry similar 
to that employed in the outward 
nddition. 

The general conclusion to be 
drawn from a careful examina- = ‘ a. 
tion of this tower 1s that it has [Photo W. Norrie. 
heen greatly injured, evidently Fig. 10, Coull Castle: Interior of Donjon, looking 
by a deliberate attempt to eant, showing two styles of Masonry. 
breach or mine the wall; the whole exterior face of which has been 
removed, as shown on plan (fig. 4), for the greater part of its circum- 
ference, leaving only the inner 2 or 3 feet of the wall intact. To 
repair this destruction the enormous “apron” was built all round the 
injured portion of the tower; and the lower courses of the interior wall, 
which must have been disturbed by the mining operations, were taken 
out and replaced with new work. The resulting condition of the tower 
is illustrated by the section im fig. 11. As already stuted, the fragment 
of damaged wall rising above the new “apron” is only about 2 or 3 feet 
thick: and it seems doubtful if this could ever have been carried up to 
any great height, or have supported floors and a roof. Whether any 
effort was made to carry the wall round again at its original thickness 
above the added batter is uncertain; but the “apron” seems to be some- 
what levelled up all round as if to provide a bench for such a purpose. 

VOL, LVIL. 5 
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The whole reconstruction is extremely interesting, and not very clear 
in some of its aspects; but the explanation offered above seems to be 
the only one that will satisfy all the circumstances. At Dirleton Castle, 
which was destroyed during the War of Independence, an angle-tower 
was pulled down to the top of its battered plinth: and, when in later 
years the castle was restored, the battered base was simply coped over 
in very rough fashion, and an angle of wall built on top. 

In its original condition this donjon must have been a lofty tower, 
as it rises from a low level and would require to command the higher 
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Figc, 11. Coull Castle: Details, 


ground north-eastward, and the curtain-wall thereon. No doubt the 
wall-heads would be furnished with the hoardings or timber galleries 
which were the ordinary means of parapet defence in the thirteenth 
century. Stone-built machicolated roundways, such as are found in 
Scottish castles of the fifteenth century, like Craigmillar and Borthwick, 
were hardly known, even in France, before the fourteenth century. 
The enormous machicolations of the donjon at Chateau Gaillard, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion’s “daughter of a single year” (1196), were the solitary 
anticipation of a military genius,’ almost unimitated for a full century 


1 See Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné de CT Architecture Francaise du XIX aun XVI 
siéele, vol. v. pp. 6-71. “ Le premier, Richard remplagea lea hourds de bois des crénelages par dea 
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thereafter, At Threave Castle, built soon after 1969 by Archibald the 
Grim, the putlog-holes and other provision for a hoarding to man the 
wall-head may still be seen almost entire, And in the great castle of 
Bothwell we may study both kinds of parapet defence, the earlier and 
the later, within the sume building; for the donjon, or Valence Tower, 
still retains the stone corbels which supported its timber gallery, while 
the Douglas Tower, reconstructed by Grim Archibald soon after 1588, 
carries a very beautiful machicolated parapet in stone. 

The Curtains and Angle-Towers.—On the east side of the donjon the 
eurtain-wall, 11 feet high where it meets the tower, is preserved for a 
length of some 26 feet 7 inches, at which point it is abruptly broken off 
right down to the foundations. The wall (to the right in fig. 6), which 
climbs the slope steeply, has a very massive batter, 6 feet in vertical 
height, rising straight from the foundations. The masonry is similar to 
the older work in the tower and the south curtain, and is coursed up the 
slope of the wall—a somewhat unusual practice' and thoroughly bad 
construction, though in this case the risk of slipping is minimised partly 
by the donjon, acting asa giant buttress at the lower end of the curtain, 
and partly by the enormous Spreaemns solidity of the wall itself, which here 
reaches a basal thickness of 18 feet 2inches. An angled recess is formed on 
the interior of this curtain just where it meets the gorge wall of the donjon. 
Perhaps the recess had accommodated a wooden stair for giving access 
to the allure-walk and to the upper floors of the donjon. There is an 
arrangement of this kind at Dunstaffnage Castle. -It is possible that this 
stair, ascending from the courtyard at right angles to the curtain, may 
have debouched on a wooden platform, giving access on the one side 
to the first floor of the donjon, and on the other side to stone steps con- 
ducting along the inner side of the east curtain up tothe roundway, in the 
manner suggested on the reconstructed plan (fig. 11)* Such an arrange- 
ment, if it existed, would supply an additional reason for the great thick- 
ness of this curtain. A device of this sort seems necessary in view of the 
absence of any visible communication with the upper floors of the donjon. 


nuichicodis de pierre, concua dle maniere a enfiler entitrement le pied de fa fortification au odté 
atiequatle,.., Cel ovurrage, @ notre avia, dévoile, chez le rei Richard, wn ginte militaire 
uroiment remarquoble, une fds opprofondie dea moyens dattaque employes de son fenepa, wn 
exprif pratique fort éloigné de ta fougue inconsidérée que lea historiena munternes prefent di ce 
prince.” Cy. vol. iii. pp. 82-3. Tt ts of course questionable how far the credit should not rather 
be awarded to Coeur-de-Lion’s engineer, We can scarcely suppose that the King himself actually 
designed the castle, though he may have inspired its details, 

’ Medieval walls were occasionally built in this way, for example the west curtain of Dover 
Castle, south of Fulbert de Douvres’ Tower, This curtain, which is faced with lorge flints, is 
assigned to the thirteenth century. See Heport of the Inapector of Ancient Monuments, Year 
* ending Slat Marck Via, p.. 11. 

The wooden part of this supposed stair is not so likely to have ascended along the inside of 
the south curtain, since there are no putlog-holes in the wall here. 


a? 
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Where the east curtain is broken away, the space which intervenes 
between this front of the castle and the enclosing ditch is expanded into 
a roughly semicircular area, about 45 feet in diameter, along a portion 
of which, on the south side, is a small mound (see plan, fig. 4). Before the 
recent excavations, Dr Marshall Mackenzie and I had formed the opinion 
that this semicircular area covered the foundations of a large round 
tower, and that the mound on its south side concealed the remains of 
the tower wall. On excavation, however, the base of the east curtain 
was shown to run right across the mound on to the semicircular area, 
without any trace of a return. Where cut through in this section the 
mound was ascertained to consist merely of rubbish, and a section cut ata 
different point told the same story. Also trenches run across the area 
itself showed no traces of an occupation level. Under the meagre turf 
a thin layer of carbonised vegetation was found directly to overlie rotten 
rock, below which the bed-rock was uncovered at less than | foot beneath 
the surface. It is evident, therefore, that this semicircular area is simply 
an expansion of les lices—the terrace or glacis which intervenes between 
the castle and its ditch along the whole of this front. From where it is 
broken off the curtain-wall had run in a curved outline, more or less 
parallel to the ditch, towards the gatehouse. It has been completely 
destroyed, but masses of disrupted rubble-work, scattered over a bed-rock 
surface, were found in three trenches eut across the irregular stony 
mound that still marks its course. 

On the other side 6f the donjon the south curtain, reinforced by the 
luter “apron,” runs westward for about 16 feet, at which point it is pierced 
by a postern gate (fig. 7) Here the “apron” terminates in a diagonal 
splayed stop. The postern is 3 feet 9 inches wide exteriorly, and has 
carefully wrought freestone jambs without an external splay. At 1 foot 
11} inches inward it is checked for a door, and on the east jamb behind 
the rebate is the bar hole, 1 foot 8 inches deep and 7 inches square, at a 
height of about 4 feet above the sole of the door. Besides providing access 
to the outworks on this front, the postern would afford a useful means of 
effecting a sally against besiegers engaged in mining the donjon. Postern 
gateways similarly situated with reference to the donjon may be seen at 
Bothwell and Dirleton Castles. The postern had been closed above with 
a plain round arch, three voussoirs of which were found lying beside it. 

Immediately beyond the postern the inner or courtyard wall of the 
domestic range engages with the south curtain; and in line with the 
west face of this wall the curtain has been clean breached through, right 
to the foundation. No traces of it were recovered beyond this point, 
and all attempts to find the tower which must have capped the south- 
west angle of the castle proved abortive, though a large excavation was 
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made in the hope of discovering it. But dressed stones, some wrought 
to the curve, and jamb-stones of a door, afforded evidence of the former 
existence of a tower in this position. 

The exterior face of the west curtain was discovered, in « more or 
less perfect condition, for a length of S83 feet. At its northern end it 
still remains to a height of about 2 feet 6 inches, and exhibits a batter ; 
but for the greater part of its course only the foundations, in a yery 
disturbed state, are preserved. The inner face of the wall was revenled 
in its northern portion, showing that this curtain had been 8 feet 3 inches 
thick. At the north-west corner of the castle was an angle-tower with 
northward salient, measuring 9 feet 10 inches in internal diameter, 
within walls 3 feet 8 inches thick, Only the western half of this tower 
remains (fig. 12), the rest of the 
structure having been com- 
pletely destroyed right down 
to the foundations. The batter 
along the west curtain is carried 
round the face of the tower, 
upon a roughly built project- 
ing base-course, for a length of 
some 7 feet, beyond which the 
tower is built perpendicular. 
A wrought elbow returns the 
batter into the perpendicular 





i ‘ . Sea Pei Ly 
wall, and is carried on a dwart . a 
buttress of somewhat irregular [Photo W. Norrie, 
shape, but measuring about 2 Fig. 12. Coull Castle: Interior View, North-west 


feet 10 inches in projection, 3 rata 
feet 8 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 6 inches high (see plan, fig. 4). The 
tower is built upon a very irregular rock-bottom, and where best 
preserved is about 7 feet high. The inner face of the west curtain 1s 
prolonged to form one cheek of a door, without rebate, leading into the 
tower, and there is a rock-cut step down into its interior. 

Only a small portion of the north curtain was recovered, at the point 
where it engages with the inner wall of the domestic range. An exterior 
length of about 15 feet, battered, about 3 feet 3 inches in height, and 
resting upon rock, was exposed, and inner lengths of 13 feet and 12 feet 
6 inches to the west and east of the house-wall respectively. This 
curtain has been 7 feet 8) inches thick. A modern dry-built dyke 
now runs along the top of the curtain, extending across the north- 
west tower and down the slope towards the Tarland Burn. Between 
the point where the curtain was lost and the north-west tower, 
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the dyke was removed and the whole area cleared out right down 
to bed-rock, without any trace of the curtain being found. It is thus 
evident that the curtain here, with the yreater part of the tower 
adjoining, has been deliberately destroyed down to the very foundations. 
The same conclusion was to be drawn from the state of matters in the 
other direction. Here the dyke climbs a fairly steep slope, beyond which 
it descends again to the gatehouse. It was hoped that the high level 
might conceal a considerable fragment of the curtain, but on the ground 
being opened up the dyke was found to rest directly upon bed-rock, exposed 
immediately below the turf. It seems probable, therefore, that the frag- 
ment now exposed represents all that remains of the north curtain. 

The Gatehouse.—'The ygate- 
house at the north-east angle 
has been terribly destroyed, 
but enough survives to indicate 
that it must have been a fully 
developed and strongly fortified 
structure, 

A portion of the wall of the 
north Hanking tower was ex- 
posed (fig. 13), measuring 17 feet 
10 inches in length exteriorly, 
and 5 feet 9 inches in exterior 
height. This wall is built with 

a battered base extending 5 feet 
[Phote W. Norrie, 4 inches vertically high, and 
Fig. 1. Coull Castle: Gatehouse Tower, looking the basal thickness of the wall 
north-west. ‘ * 4 
is 6 feet 4 inches. Interiorly 
the wall stands 5 feet 1} mech in greatest height above the rock 
foundation upon which the tower rests. The tower has been about 
17 feet 6 inches in internal diameter, and its wall passed back tmto the 
straight to form the north side of a long trance or fortified entry. 
Across the trance « small length of the opposite wall was fortunately 
recovered (where shown on plan, fig. 4), indicating that the passage 
had been 12 feet 2 inches wide, All attempts to find the companion 
flanking tower failed, although the ground was thoroughly trenched. 
Rock in situ was everywhere found immediately under the turf, and 
it seems certain that this tower has wholly perished. In rear of the 
trance, on the south side, a small length of wall foundation was 
uncovered at right angles, and at its junction with the trance wall 
four splayed and checked jamb-stones were taken out, overthrown 
but nearly in position. Evidently this lateral wall and the door-stones 
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are the remains of a porter'’s lodge opening off the entrance passage. 
At about 15 feet southward from. this, again, were disinterred other 
remnants of walling (see plan, tig. 4), comprising a built recess about 
3 feet 3 inches broad and 2 feet 7 inches deep, and a base-course of 
boulders in the form of a segmental, buttress-like structure, abutting 
upon a rock-face, steeply sloped, upon the top of which again were 
indications of a square return. The relationships of these very frag- 
mentary remains are obscure, but doubtless they represent walls in the 
rear-building of the gatehouse. 

In front of the entry was found a large pit, roughly hewn in the 
solid granite. Irregularly oval in shape, it measures 18 feet in length, 
8 feet 6 inches broad at half the length, and 5 feet deep below the rock 
flooring of the trance, which was found at a depth of 2 feet below the 
turf. The sides of the pit, which are very rough and irregular, descend 
perpendicular for three-quarters of its depth and then run out into a level 
floor. In the process of clearing out this pit were revealed abundant 
evidences of a catastrophe. The upper part of the pit was filled with 
great stones representing débris of collapsed buildings, including many 
dressed fragments in freestone, and the great jamb-stones of a large 
gate wrought very. plainly in freestone without any external splay. 
A great deal of charcoal was everywhere found, and as the deeper levels 
of the pit were penetrated larger masses of burnt wood, some as much 
as Sor 4 inches in length, were dug out, of which many were evidently 
portions of dressed woodwork. Along with these were found quantities 
of large iron nails, of which no less than 153 were found in and about 
the pit, 31 from within its depths. Many of these nails were twisted 
as if with the action of heat. At the base of the pit a continuous 
layer of charcoal was found, varying from 6 inches to 1 foot in depth, 
and including, besides fragments of comminuted woodwork, charred 
matter of a quite different type, consisting of brushwood and small 
twigs. The charred woodwork and nails suggest that the bridge 
spanning the pit had been burned, and the incinerated brushwood was 
doubtless the remains of fascines used to ignite it. The jamb-stones 
and other dressed fragments recovered from the pit were found inter- 
mingled with, and stained black by, the charcoal, showing that the 
gatehouse buildings had collapsed or been thrown into the burning 
débria, Lastly, in and about the pit were found masses of slaggy sub- 
stanee and fused rock material, including in themselves chips of stone, 
and in one case showing the impression of a charred log. A bleb of 
melted iron about 1 inch broad was fused into one of the basal stones 
of the gate-tower, in such a position that it was at first mistaken for a 
wasted trunnion of the bridge. 
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This pit in front of the entrance at Coull Castle is a very interesting 
feature. At Bothwell Castle, another thirteenth-century stronghold, 
there is a house of entry (fig. 14), very like what the one at Coull 
must have been. The portal is deeply recessed between two flanking 
towers, whose opposite faces pass back into the straight walls of a 
long trance, carried through between cuardrooms or porters lodges in 
rear of the towers, while in front of the portal is a carefully constructed 
ashlar-lined pit, At Morton Castle, a mid-fifteenth-century building, a 
gatehouse of similar design oceurs (fig. 14), in which the special use of 
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Fig. 14. Medieval Gatehouses with Pits. 


the pit is more clearly apparent. Two D-shaped towers set back 
to back, and therefore having a lateral but no frontal salient, enclose 
between their closed gorges a ribbed trance defended by a porteullis 
and folding gates. Underneath the sill of the gateway is a long 
ashlar-built pit, extending back into the trance. This pit had been 
spanned by a bridge swung on trunnions at the threshold of the 
door, and so managed that when raised one portion of the bridge 
would be sunk in the pit, while the other projected upwards in front 
of the gate, to which it thus formed an additional defence. Just within 
this is a gate which opened outwards, and therefore could only be 
used when the drawbridge was down. Behind this, again, were the 
porteullis and an inner gate. The gatehouse of the inner ward at 
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the Chiteau d'Arques has a pit of this sort, and a similar mode of 
defending the entry was in use at the citadel of Carcassonne (fig. 14). 
It is hardly necessary to say that in these and other French castles 
the defences of the gatehouse were designed and executed with an 
elaboration to which we can offer no parallel in Scotland; but none the 
less the principles which governed the medieval engineer were every- 
where the same. 

The Domestic Range —There remains to be described the inhabited part 
of the castle, This has formed an oblong block, 27 feet 4 inches in interior 





[Phote WW Norrie, 


Fig. 14, Conll Castle: Courtyard Wall of Domestic Kange, 
looking north-west. (Photo taken before this summer's 
excavations had opened up the interior of the range and 
disclosed the partition wall.) 


breadth, extending along the whole length of the west curtain. The inner 
wall, towards the courtyard, is 103 feet 9 inches in length and 4 feet 9 
inches thick, and in places still remains to a height of 7 or 8 feet (fig.15). At 
the eastern end of the house, on the first floor, was the kitchen, of which 
the fireplace buttress, carried down to the ground, remains. South of the 
kitchen was the hall, and below all were cellars or storage rooms, 
unvaulted. Between hall and kitchen the partition wall (fig. 16) still 
remains to a height of about 7 feet, and is 4 feet thick. The kitchen had 


‘Mr G. Patrick H. Watson, F.S.A.Scot., Architect to the Scottish Hoynal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments, informs me that there is a gatehouse pit at the Edwardian Castle of Buitthe, 
in the Stewartry. This pit is not clearly indicated in the Commission Report (Galloway, 
vol, iL, No, 74. 
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been 38 feet 8 inches in length. Its chimney buttress measures 0 feet 
10 inches in length, with a projection of 2 feet 5 inches, and has quoins 
carefully wrought in freestone. Adjoining it to the south is a door, 
3 feet 8) inches wide, also carefully fashioned in the same material. In 
each jamb, just behind the check, two small holes are sunk, The centre 
pair of holes correspond in each jamb, but the second hole on the north 
side is below and the second hole on the south side above. This door 1s 
evidently an insertion; and the reason for the alteration appears from 
an inspection of the partition, which does not bond with the courtyard 
wall and is clearly an afterthought, the insertion of which rendered 
necessary the provision of a 
separate entrance into the 
northern part thus shut off. 
But from the close similarity 
of masonry between the parti- 
tion and the courtyard wall, 
and the complete identity of 
treatment, alike in dimensions 
and tooling, between the free- 
stone dressings of the slapped 
door and those found elsewhere 
in the castle, together with the 
presence of identical mason’s 
- marks, it would appear that the 
[Photo W, Norrie. alteration was made very soon 
Fig. 16. Coull Castle: Doorway and Partition Wall ofter the erection of the castle, 
In Domestic Range. . “ yy: 

if not even when its building 
was still in progress. Indeed the plan of the domestic range would 
postulate such a partition from the outset. Within the domestic range 
the inner face of the north curtain has been refaced at some period in 
small stones, the toothings of the ancient face still remaining at the 
east end. 

In the other part of the house, south of the dividing wall, is a door 
with a narrow window on either side. The northern window (see fig. 15) 
is still partly preserved, and has a daylight width of 1 foot 2 inches, with 
a wide inward bay and ao narrow external chamfer, The sill of this 
window is socketed for a thin central vertical bar or slat, the socket 
measuring about 1} inch by J inch. The other window is greatly ruined, 
but has been somewhat wider, and is socketed both for a vertical and a 
transverse bar, similar in section to that in the first window, The socket 
for the vertical bar still exhibits a trace of rusty iron. Neither window 
has been glazed or shuttered. The door between them is 3 feet 10} inches 
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wide, with splayed and checked jambs carefully wrought in freestone, 
The ceiling of these cellarage apartments, being the floor of the hall and 
kitchen in the second storey, was of wood, resting on a rough corbel- 
course of projecting stones of which a small length remains, at a height 
of 6 feet above the threshold stones of the doors, just south of the 
partition wall. This corbel-course has extended uninterruptedly across 
the partition, and is exposed by the falling away of the lat ter—another 
proof that the partition has been an insertion, The hall had been about 
60 feet in greatest length, along the east face, Its “screens,” or lower 
end. would be to the north, adjoining the kitchen, with the dais at 
the opposite end, in close communication with the solar, or lord's 
ptivate rooms, which, as suggested already, would no doubt occupy the 
missing south-western tower, It is not clear how access was gained 
to the hall and kitchen, but perhaps wooden stairs were provided for 
the purpose, 

Masonry and Detail—In the masonry of this castle there is to be 
marked a curious and striking contrast between the rudeness of the 
rubble walling and the very great care and refinement everywhere 
bestowed upon the dressed work. The masonry of the curtain-walls and 
towers, and of the early addition in connection with the donjon, has 
already been described. Among the boulders the red granite upon which 
the eastle is built predominates, but many other kinds of rock, obtained 
no doubt as “heathen” stones, are found; indeed the walls of this custle 
are a perfect petrological museum, exhibiting a rich variety of colour and 
differential weathering. In particular there are massive, sharply cut 
fragments of a dense, blue, closely foliated schistose rock, very large ice- 
earried boulders of which remain in sift on the slopes south of the castle. 
A close inspection of these boulders, made for me by Mr Bisset, showed 
distinct traces of their having been operated upon. The masonry of the 
courtyard wall and partition of the domestic range is coursed rubble not 
dissimilar to that of the curtains, but smaller stones have been selected 
and there is greater use of pinnings, which are still more freely employed 
in the jambs of the inserted door and in the refaced interior of the north 
curtain, 

All the dressed work is in freestone, apparently from Kildrummy, very 
carefully cut and closely worked over with a small pick-like tool, such 
as the one which was recovered during the excavation of Kirkeudbright 
Castle! (fig. 17). The style of treatment is similar, and little inferior, to 
that of the dressed work at Kildrummy Castle, It seems very char- 
acteristic of the thirteenth century. In the course of excavation were 
recovered a large number of moulded fragments. Particularly remark- 


1 See Proceedings, vol. xlviil. p. OM. 
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able are the very fine voussoirs of an arch, with splendid dog-tooth 
enrichment, shown in fig. 18. The carving of these fragments, which 
were found in the domestic range, is as masterly as the finest First 





Pig. Ti. fron Pick, i inches long, from Kirkendbright Castle, 


Pointed work in any church. Searcely less vigorous is the fine string- 
course of early thirteenth-century profile, also from the domestic range, 
shown in fig. 11. At the gatehouse were found the sill and two jamb- 
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Fig. 13, Conll Castle: Vouseoirs with Dog-tooth 
Mouldings, found in Domestic Hange, 


stones of a loophole (see fig, 11), 6 inches in daylight width, with a broad 
inner bay, narrow chamfered edges externally, and wrought on the sill 
« downward, steeply raked, fan-tailed splay. No doubt the gatehouse 
towers would be well equipped with such loopholes, arranged so as to cover 
the bridge and portal and rake the adjoining curtains. But the most 
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remarkable stone obtained in the excavations was one from the domestic 
range, inscribed apparently with the Gothic letters M.S, (fig. 19). 

A number of mason's marks occur on the dressed 
stone-work, and are illustrated in fig. 11. 


At Loch Coull, along with the dog-toothed vous- 
soirs, inscribed stone, and other carved fragments, 


is preserved a trough in coarse granite, the basin 
measuring 1 foot 5 inches long, 1 foot broad, and 
6 inches deep, which is said to have come from the 
castle. i 
Asa result of a full consideration of all the facts _ arth 
as set forth in the preceding paragraphs, I am of shy tg Nebr 
opinion that the outline of the castle has now been 
uncovered about as far as it is still preserved. It will be noted that, 
supplying the missing gatehouse tower and the tower at the south-west 
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Fig. &, Coull Castle: Plan of Earthworks. 


angle—both of which, we may feel certain, once existed in their respec- 
tive places—the five towers mentioned in the old Statistical Account 
have been recovered. In fig. 2) an attempt has been made to restore 
the original plan. A noteworthy feature of this castle is the comparative 
thinness of the tower walls compared with the massy curtains. This 
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feature is visible also at the Castles of Tibbers, Moulin, and Lochindorb, 
and in the gatehouse at Bothwell Castle (see plan, fig. 14). Being the 
seat of active, not passive defence, an angle-tower relied less on mere 
solidity than did the inert curtain which it flanked. 

Outworks—Like all the major fortresses of its time, the Castle of 
Coull was strongly guarded by outer defences of earthwork (fig, 20). 

(m the west side a natural protection was afforded by the steep, 
narrow valley of the Tarland Burn, which at present flows in its 
deepened channel about 40 feet below the base of the west curtain. 
Doubtless its ancient bed is represented by an upper terrace at a depth 
of some 2 feet below the curtain (see section, fig. 11), On the north 
side of the castle this terrace swings round into a fairly gradual slope 
which extends away towards the church, On the south side the valley 
of the burn curves round to the east. at a distance from the castle (see 
mup, fig. 1), leaving outside its south wall an open space, more or 
less level, measuring about 125 feet in breadth. There are indications 
that this area has been used as a base-court. On the west and south 
sides, which overhang the burn, it is enclosed with a broad bank, which 
would doubtless carry a stout jarola or palisade. Access to this base- 
court was obtained from the postern in the south curtain. Such an 
outwork would be very useful for sheltering live stock in time of 
blockade.’ On the east side, where the castle faces the higher slopes 
descending from Mortlich, it is defended by n formidable ditch hewn in 
the living rock. This ditch (fig. 21) averages 80 feet in breadth and 30 
feet in present depth—approximating closely, that is, to the dimensions 
of the ditch at the contemporary and neighbouring Castle of Kildrummy. 
Pits sunk near its northern and southern ends revealed bed-rock at a 
depth of 4 feet 3 inches and 2 feet 7 inches respectively. At its northern 
end, the ditch seems to have run out upon the slope falling from the 
eastle towards the church. At its southern end, a spur about 30 feet 
wide and 56 feet in length is sent off towards the south-east, evidently 
with the intention of enclosing the east and south sides of the base-court, 
but the work has never been completed. The inner face of the ditch, 
which is largely precipitous or shelving rock, is carried as a rocky ledge 
Zor 3 feet high round the south front of the castle to a point abreast 
the donjon, Along the east front the ditch has been kept at a distance 
varying from 30 to 45 feet out from the curtain-wall. On this front the 
counterscarp is crested by a low mound about 10 feet in breadth, and 
towards the north end are two conical mounds, of which the southern 


* Mr Bisset informs me that in his opinion this base-court has been ploughed. “It shows a 
certain kind of grass which favours man-disturbed land, and there is all round that typical ridge 
which marks the gap b+tween the first furrow and the unploughed margin. 
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measures about 36 feet from east to west and 25 feet from north to 
south, while the northern measures about 16 feet by 35 feet in the same 
directions, Whether these earthworks on the counterscarp have a 
defensive significance, or whether they merely represent surface upcast 
from the ditch, or even rubbish-heaps of more modern date, it is 
impossible to say. There is no evidence that the ditch was ever wet. 
Certainly the loose, friable, accumulated earth dug out of the pits sunk 
to tind the original rock-bottom in no way resembled silt. 

Present Condition.—The present state of the exposed buildings is 
very unsatisfactory. All the walls uncovered in the earlier excavations 
are crumbling rapidly, and great portions have already fallen. Their 
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Fig. 21. Coull Castle: Ditch, looking south. (The 
eminenee in the rear is the Gallowhill.) 


decay is chiefly due to the large amount of mortar in the hearting of 
the walls, which renders them specially liable to suffer from atmospheric 
agencies and growth of plants. The surface mortar is everywhere 
“dead,” having lost all adhesive power, and in many cases is running 
down into sand. The wall-heads are in a bad condition, the stones being 
slack and the joints dirty. In most places the body of the walls seems 
sound enough. The dressings in Kildrummy freestone have stood 
exposure well, except for an occasional block built en délit, where decay 
has been very rapid. One such face-bedded stone, in the south jamb of 
the south door into the domestic range, has spalled away almost entirely. 
Weathering seems to have little affected the boulders of metamorphic 
rock in the walls, but the red granite is rather more liable to waste 
through the predominance of felspar in its composition. 

An ancient and noble thorn tree (fig. 15), rooted in the west curtain 
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just at the junction of the partition in the domestic range, has greatly 
disturbed both these walls. Much damage is being done to the ruins by 
sheep. 

To put these remains in order would be a very costly task, The 
surface joints would have to be raked thoroughly out in order to 
eliminate “dead” mortar, blown dirt, and vegetation; the facings should 
be tamped in cement, pointed up with lime, and made good where 
necessary in stone, the interiors re-grouted and the wall-heads weather- 
proofed. 

Except for sporadic damage by sheep and rabbits, the condition of 
the earthworks is good. 

Asa temporary measure, all the heads of walling exposed by excava- 
tion have been covered carefully over with sods. Where excavation 
was carried below the foundations, these have been covered in again, 
in order to prevent damage by frost. For a similar reason the garderobe 
Hue in the donjon has been closed above. All trenches not exposing 
structure were filled in and returfed, except the pit in the courtyard 
showing the ancient level, and the sections across the semicircular area 
on the east front, proving this to have been outside the building, The 
soil-slopes above the gatehouse pit have been blanketed with turf to 
prevent subsidence. 


Ill. Descrieriox oF THe PoTrrERY AND OTHER RELICS. 


Dr Marshall Mackenzie has placed in my hands an assortment of 
relics, a list of which follows, recovered by him during the earlier 
excavations. Unfortunately, no record is available as to where and 
under what associations these objects were found. For the purposes of 
the present survey, objects belonging to this collection will be catalogued 
under the reference letter M :-— 

42 shards of pottery; 1 piece of glass; 2 iron mountings or bars for 
strengthening a door; iron pin with eyehole; hinge-pivot; key; pair of 
smith’s tongs; 3 fragments of an iron pot; mounting with movable 
handle or hook; iron rod; 2 nails; 4 pieces of lead; piece of slag; 
2 oyster-shells, deer-horn, and bones, 

Outside the donjon, in the angle between it and the east curtain, an 
extensive midden deposit was discovered, consisting of fine, loose, dark 
earth highly charged with relics. It took the form of a talus about 
6 feet deep, blanketing the base of the tower and curtain, and thinning 
out towards the ditch, This deposit was cleared out down to the solum, 
and as far back from the walls as time allowed, and the contents 
carefully riddled through a 4-inch mesh, A remarkable thing about this 
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midden was the compleve absence of charcoal. From it the following 
objects (hereafter referred to under reference letter A) were recovered :— 

51 shards of pottery; 21 nails; hunting or faying knife, with wooden 
handle; domestic knife; part of a small hinge; fragment of hollow iron 
rod; bung in deer-horn; portion of deer-horn cut with knife: part of a 
wooden board; small branch or twig; oyster-shell and bones. 

A second and smaller midden deposit was found along the outside 
of the north-west tower, and its contents secured by riddling. The 
relics, catalogued below, are referred to under the letter B:— 

Y shards of pottery; 6 nails; 1 piece of deer-horn; bones and charcoal. 

A third deposit, also apparently a midden, was unearthed among the 
obscure foundations immediately south of the gatehouse, The relics 
(referred to hereafter under the letter C) are as follows -— 

1 shard of pottery ; 51 nails; mass of slag; bones and charcoal. 

From the gatehouse were recovered the following (reference 
letter D):— 

7 shards of pottery; 7 fragments thick green glass; 7 fragments thick 
blue glass; 2 fragments thin blue glass; half a sling-ball in freestone: 
122 nails; hollow or reeded nail, fused on to stone; bleb of iron fused 
on to gate-tower; hinge-pivot; 35 indeterminate small fragments of 
rusted iron; charcoal; masses of slag and fused matter; piece of bark, 

In the pit were found the following (reference letters D P) :— 

Fragment of hinge-pivot; iron ferrule; 31 nails; arrow-head ; 3 indeter- 
minate rusted iron fragments; charcoal of large wood: charcoal of 
brushwood ; unburnt twig; oyster-shell and bones. 

Under the reference letter E are grouped the following miscellaneous 
“ finds " :— 

8 nails, piece of horn, charcoal, all from inside of west curtain, in 
kitchen ; 16 shards of pottery, from various places; iron tang, found by 
Mr Robert F. M. Watson, M.A., Schoolhouse, Coull, between two jamb- 
stones of south door into domestic range. 

Pottery.— Among all this miscellaneous assortment of relics the greatest 
interest attaches to the pottery (fig. 22), from the evidences of chrono- 
logical horizon which its characteristics afford. The study of medisval 
pottery is a vast subject, in which an enormous amount of research 
still waits to be done, particularly in Scotland, before a completely 
scientific chronological classification can be formulated, None the less, it 
has already been possible to assign certain well-known types to specific 
periods; and a general survey of the shards from Coull Castle admits 
of important correlations with previous discoveries of medieval pottery 
under associated circumstances that leave us in little doubt as to the 
chronological horizon indicated, 
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Of the 126 potsherds found, all except 34 exhibit glaze in good 
preservation or show signs, more or less distinct, of having been glazed 
originally; but it would be rash to assert that among these 344 
shards some may not once have been glazed. As usual in medieval 





Fig. 22. Coull Castle: Pottery found during Excavations. 


ware, the glazed fragments are treated with a lead glaze, the colouring- 
which ranges through all shades between deep bluish-green to bright 
yellow—having been obtained by the admixture of oxides of copper. 
In some of the fragments it would appear that the lead glaze had been 
applied without such admixture, its effect then being simply to deepen 
the natural colour of the ware, a shard of dirty-white clay thus producing 
a yellowish glaze. 
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The most complete fragment of a vessel is the segment of the neck of 
a large pitcher with part of one handle, A 1 (fig. 22, No. 1), The internal 
diameter of the mouth of this vessel had been 68 mm., and the thickness 
of its walls varies from 3mm. to6mm. Its brim, thickened to 12 mm., 
is rounded and flattish on top, and slightly everted. The neck is orna- 
mented by a series of horizontal, faintly raised ridges. At the base of 
the neck isa rib of bolder profile, below which a portion of the swelling 
body of the vessel is preserved. In the interior of the neck a pronounced 
hollow or incurved area is formed by the thinning off of the wall below 
the rim, and the surface is marked by faint horizontal striations pro- 
duced by the potter's finger applied to the revolving vessel. The handle 
is somewhat oval in section, being about 26 mm. in greatest thickness 
(horizontally), where it breaks off. Near its attachment to the neck it 
broadens, and is fixed onimmediately below the brim, two broad, deepish, 
leaf-shaped depressions being formed by the thumb drawing down the 
clay at either side. Rounded below, the handle is slightly ribbed on 
the upper surface. It has curved somewhat rapidly round from its upper 
attachment, near the brim, to its lower attachment, now lost, on the 
swelling body of the pitcher. This vessel is formed in a finely textured, 
light red ware, and is coated over the whole of its exterior with a reddish 
plaze. 

Several other portions of handles belonging to similar vessels were 
found. M 1 (fig. 22, No. 4) is the fragment of a handle about 22 mm. in 
diameter, ornamented with closely set ribs of semicircular profile which 
run lengthwise along the handle, producing a pleasing fluted effect. It is 
still attached at its lower extremity to a small part of the body of a 
large pitcher, and the way in which the handle is fixed on shows that 
this vessel must have been of a cylindrical or oviform rather than a 
globular shape. Atthe junction of the handle are leaf-shaped depressions 
of the usual type but somewhat shallow. The wall of the vessel has been 
about 45mm. thick. It is formed in a pale red ware of fine texture, coated 
with a deep blue-green glaze. The interior is unglazed, and ornamented 
by the usual horizontal striations. A 2 (fig. 22, No. 2) is a fragment of a 
handle ribbed or fluted on the upper surface only, with its lower attach- 
ment to the vessel. It is similar in most respects to that previously 
described, but is larger (diameter, 26 mm.), and is made of a much coarser, 
gritty, ill-levigated dark grey ware from which the brown exterior glaze 
has almost perished. The basal thumb-marks in this specimen are very 
large and deep. The interior surface of the vessel, which seems to have 
been unglazed, is marked, instead of the usual horizontal striations, by 
a series of rather deep vertical hollows impressed by the finger. Here 
again the form of pitcher indicated by the profile of the fragment is 
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cylindrical, not globular. M 11 (fig, 22, No, 10) is part of a large handle of 
elliptical section, 31 mm. in greatest (horizontal) diameter, thickening to 
the attachment, which is lost, and ribbed on the upper surface only, It is 
made of a fine-textured ware, almost brick-red, and in its present state 
exhibits no traee of glaze. M 10 (fig. 22, No. 9) is a somewhat similar 
handle, smaller, circular in section, with a diameter at the thinner end of 
22 mm., ribbed all round but more closely on the upper surface, on which 
it is pierced by a series of small puncturings irregularly dispersed. I[t is 
made of a fine light red ware with a brownish glaze. 

A different type of handle is shown by the two fragments M 3 and M 4 
(fig. 22, Nos. 6, 7), evidently from the same vessel, It is formed of a flat strip 
of clay, 40 mm. broad and 9 mm. thick, bent into a slightly curved section 
and rounded off at the edges. The concave surface has formed the upper 
side of the handle, which has been covered with a rich dark green glaze. 
A series of deep, irregular punctulations occurs on the upper surface of 
the handle, being arranged apparently in rough curved lines crossing 
the handle at intervals of about 25 mm. One of these fragments (M 4) 
shows the commencement of the basal attachment, with part of two 
thumb-marks. ‘The material is a fine light red clay. M2 (fig. 22, No. 5) 
is obviously part of the wall of the same or a very similar vessel, 
exhibiting the bases of two closely set leaf-shaped depressions or thumb- 
marks below -the attachment of a handle. The form is that of a 
cylindrical pitcher. The ware is light red, finely textured, 4 mm. thick, 
with a deep green glaze, very lustrous. The interior is unglazed, and 
instead of the usual regular striations appears to have been smeared 
over carefully with the finger before firing. 

B 1 (fig. 22, No. 3) is a small part of a pitcher showing the brim and the 
aflixment of a handle (which has gone), with parts of the usual lateral 
thumb-marks. Along the exterior lip of the slightly everted rim is an 
upraised fillet. The fragment is in pale red ware, very finely textured, 
glazed on the exterior with a moss-green tint. Along the top of the brim 
is a dark green line. M5 and M 9 seem to be portions of the same vessel, 
a ewer in dirty-white ware with a deep blue-green, highly lustrous glaze. 
M 4 is part of the rim with a small portion of the channel of a spout 
opening level with the rim. M & (fig. 22, No. 8) is a small portion of a 
handle, oval in section, 14 mm. in greatest diameter, in the same ware 
and glaze. M $ is part of the brim of a large vessel, coated on the 
exterior with a cinnamon-brown glaze which extends over the lip and a 
little down the interior wall. Along the top of the brim runs a darker 
band, and there are indications of patterning in a darker hue on the face. 
The material is a finely grained, pale red clay, striated on the inner face, 
A similar ware, rather paler in the body, but with the same cinnamon- 
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brown glaze veined with darker bands, is represented by the shard M 13. 
A 18 is a small shard also of similar ware and veined glaze, exhibiting 
a vertical band of darker colour 7 mm. broad. 

B2 is a shard of a different type, in dirty-white ware, with vertical 
interior face, sharp inner lip, flat-topped brim, and an external chamfered 
lip uniting with the face below by a graceful incurve, The wall of the 
vessel ig 3 mm. thick, and the greatest thickness of the brim is § mm, 
The exterior has been treated with an uncoloured glaze, below which 
is pigmented ornamentation consisting of a thin dark blue band 
Immediately under the brim, and at 7 mm. below it another band forming 
the upper border of a zone of chevroned ornament in brown and yellow. 
Mr Alexander O, Curle, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., has called my attention to 
a small shard of similar coloured ware found at Kirkeudbright Castle. 
A vessel similarly coloured and ascribed to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
eentury is figured in the Catalogue of the Collection of London 
Antiquities, Guildhall Museum, Plate Ixvi., No. 11, and p, 177. 

M 32 and M 33 are buff-coloured shards, the former apparently 
unglazed, and the latter showing slight traces of a deep green glaze. 
Both have belonged to tall cylindrical vessels with walls about 5 mm. 
thick. The walls have inclined somewhat towards the base, which has 
been slightly convex. To steady the vessel, struts have been formed at 
intervals by drawing down the clay of the side wall between finger and 
thumb, leaving a perfectly preserved thumb-print in the soft material.! 
M 23 exhibits a similar strut; but, the vessel being more globular in shape, 
the strat is drawn out from the base instead of down from the side wall. 
Instead of the usual strut formed by pinching between finger and thumb, 
Al7 has a little foot carefully wrought in the clay. M 27, M 34, and E6 
are portions of shallow vessels with Hat bases showing no signs of struts. 
In A 15 we have a fragment of the base of a large vessel in coarse dark 
greyish-red ware. The base is flat, and along its edge a sort of rough 
attempt at-ornament has been made by a series of thumb impressions 
set about 10 mm, apart, the clay not being drawn downwards into 
a strut. 

M 6 is part of the side of a tall cylindrical vessel in buff-coloured ware, 
eoated externally with a deep, highly lustrous green glaze. It displays 
narrow vertical ribs set about 15 mm. apart, but diverging somewhat 
from one end. Between these bands occur vertical rows of rough leaf- 
shaped processes of clay set closely together, and worked up from the 
surface but not applied toit. AS is a portion of a massively built vessel 
in buff ware, with a light yellow glaze on the interior, which is smooth, 


' These thumb-prints were submitted for examination to Mr W. Clark Souter, M.D., D.0., 
Aberdeen, who reports that it ts Impossible to infer from them as to the sex of the potter. 
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and a more greenish mottled glaze on the exterior, which is boldly ribbed 
or cordoned. M 14, a fragment of pale red ware with a deep green 
external glaze, has been ornamented with vertical fillets of flattish form, 
3 mm. broad and set 11 mm. apart. A 4, in brick-red ware, is ornamented 
with shallow ribs about 3 mm. broad and set closely together, and is 
covered with a rich dark green glaze, which appears blue in the hollow 
spaces and lighter on the ribs. The walls of this handsome vessel are 
4 mm. thick. 

Two fragments (A7 and A 9) of a rather thin dark grey coarse ware, 
with a dirty-green external glaze and a blackish incrustation on the 
interior, show for ornament a horizontal ridge which has been toothed 
by rough strokes drawn across it with a thin, sharp instrument. There 
are a large number of shards of buff ware finely textured, smeared 
smooth on the inside and smooth or faintly ribbed on the exterior, with 
a pale brown or dark yellow glaze. These shards are usually about 
5 mm. thick, and some of them have evidently belonged to large vessels. 
Two shards (M 12 and E 9) of a hard, finely textured, brick-coloured body, 
4 mm. thick, smoothly striated on the inside, are coated on the outside 
with a very lustrous brown-black glaze (?oxide of iron), resembling 
Cistercian ware; similar pottery was discovered at the Kildrummy Castle 
excavations in 1919. There are also portions of the dark, coarse and 
gritty, nondescript vessels used for cooking purposes, blackened with fire. 

Viewing this pottery from Coull Castle in all its characteristics, little 
difficulty will be found in assigning to it an approximate chronological 
horizon. The eylindrical or bag-shaped form of pitcher indicated by some 
of the shards presumes a date not later than circa 1400, after which time 
the pitchers tended to become more globular in form.' The handles 
having leaf-shaped depressions at their junctions with the vessel are 
characteristic of the fourteenth century, as are also the convex bases 
having struts formed by drawing the clay of the side walls down betwixt 
finger and thumb. It has been found that these basal struts become 
more numerous in proportion to the lateness of the vessel. A green- 
glazed pitcher in the British Museum, assigned to the early fourteenth 
century,* has a continuous series of such struts forming a crinkled base- 
rim all round the vessel. The Coull pottery shows an earlier stage of 
development, having basal struts only at intervals round the rim. Making 
allowance for the fact that the sequence of styles was doubtless somewhat 


* It must not, however, be assumed that every globular pitcher Is necessurily late. In the 
British Museum Is a vessel of markedly oviform body, ornamented with a hunting scene In relief, 
the figures of which are late twelfth or early thirteenth century in character, See R. L. Hobson, 
* Medieval Pottery found in England,” Archerological Journal, vol. lix. p. 5 and fig. 1. 

* British Museum, Guide fo the English Pottery and Porcelain in the Department of Ceramics 
and Ethnography, 3rd edition, 1923, p. 6 and fig. 5. 
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later in Scotland than in England, it is scarcely possible to assign the 
Coull pottery to a date later than, if as late as, the period ascribed to 
the British Museum vessel mentioned—that is, in the early years of 
the fourteenth century. This inference is confirmed otherwise by the 
fragment of a base (A 15) having thumb impressions not drawn down 
into a strut, which is an earlier stage of the same motif. Bases with 
intermittent struts were found in the excavation of Kirkcudbright Castle, 
a thirteenth-century castle destroyed in the Wars of Independence, from 
which also were recovered fluted or reeded handles with deep leaf-shaped 
depressions at the junction with the vessel, 
very similar in character to those found at 
Coull.! Punctured and notched ornament 
made with a pointed stick, such as occurs 
on several of the Coull shards (M 10, M 3, 
M 4, A 7, A 9), is also characteristic of the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
The pottery found at another early strong- 
hold in Aberdeenshire, Dundarg Castle, 
which stood a famous siege in 1334, included 
fragments with similar ornament, fluted 
handles having leaf-shaped depressions unit- 
ing with the neck of the pitcher just below 
the rim, and slightly convex bases with in- 
termittent struts in groups of three; all 
not dissimilar to the corresponding forms 
from Coull. The bases from Dundarg, 
however, seem to belong to a slightly more 
advanced type. The thinness of the ware 
from Coull is also an early characteristic. 
Ornamentation formed by leaf-shaped pro- 
cesses of clay, such as found on the shard 
M 6, and the broad type of handle with a shallow longitudinal groove, 
indicated by the fragments M 3 and M4, are both paralleled in the pottery 
of the thirteenth or early fourteenth century recovered from a moated 
mound at Kidsneuk, Ayrshire. Other instances of this type of handle 
occur in a pitcher, now in the National Museum of Antiquities, found at 
Kinghorn, containing coins of Robert L, Edward L and IL, and in a fine 
three-handled pitcher (fig. 23) from Glasgow, in the same collection, and 
assigned to the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. The handles 
of this pitcher are almost identical with the corresponding handles from 
Coull. 

* See Procerdings, vol. xiviil. pp. 300+4. * Lhid., pp. 100-1, * Lbid., vol, lil. pp. 6-70. 
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Fig. 2. Pitcher from Glasgow. 
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On the whole, therefore, having all these facts in view, it seems 
likely that the pottery from Coull Castle must be assigned to a date 
not later than the opening years of the fourteenth century; the period 
suggested both by correlations with other pottery ascribed to about 
this date, and also by inferences drawn from the stage of development 
indicated by the ware itself. 

Ironwork.—The most interesting piece of ironwork found was the 
smith's tongs (M 60), 34 em. long, in good preservation save for about two- 
thirds of one handle which are awanting. M 59, a straight rod of iron 
221 cm. long, with a slight knob at one end, may be the missing handle, 
but the other one is curved. M 56, M 57, and M58 are fragments of a 
cast-iron pot, with sides 2 mm. thick. When pieced together they 
indicate a vessel of about 25 cm.in greatest diameter. The surface has 
been ornamented by two horizontal fillets about 25 mm. apart. M 63 may 
be attachment of a handle to this vessel. It consists of a hook with a knob 
at the upper end inserted in a hole provided in a strip of iron 23 mm. 
broad, which in its present fragmentary state is about 10 em. long and 
sharply incurved. M 44 and M 46 seem to be bars for strengthening a 
wooden door: the former, which is nearly 35 em. long, 33 mm. broad, and 
6 mm. thick, is slightly expanded, hollowed, and pointed into a tongue- 
like form at one end; while the latter, about 45 em. long, 39 mm. broad, 
and 10 mm. thick, is flat on the inside, slightly rounded outside, and 
furnished at either end with a stout spike, about 55 mm. long, for 
attaching it to the wooden framework. M 48 and D 18 are hinge-pivots, 
177 mm. and 84mm. in length respectively, the latter, which was found 
near the gate pit, being encrusted with the charcoal amid which it lay 
embedded. D P 4 is a fragment of another hinge-pivot also from the pit, 
and A 49 is a wasted remnant of a hinge of small size. M 47 is a large 
pointed pin, 26 cm. long, 3 cm. broad at the head, and about 14 mm. thick. 
The head is pierced by an eye roughly oval in shape, 3 em. long and 
13 mm. in greatest width. M 45, which is about 16 em. long; seems to be 
a sort of key for raising a hasp. 

In A 48 (fig. 24, No.2) we have an interesting knife of graceful shape. 
The one-edged blade is 9 em. long, 17 mm. in greatest breadth, and 6 mm. 
in greatest thickness. The handle is of wood much wasted, and 47 mm. 
in length. This would apparently have been a flaying knife. A 50 is a 
portion of a slender blade of more domestic use. 

DP 5 (fig. 24, No. 3) is a barbed arrow-head, 52 mm. long, with the point 
bent back as if by impact, and still retaining part of the wooden shaft in 
the socket. D P 6 (fig. 24, No. 4) is an iron ferrule, 48 mm. long, preserving 
in the socket a fragment of wood. A 50 (fig. 24, No. 1), a pointed iron 
implement 117 mm. long, is hollow at the broader end. Of the 241 nails 
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found in the course of the excavations, it is unnecessary to say more than 
that they vary in length from 44 mm. to 116 mm., that they are all four- 
sided in section, and that two types of head are shown, one quadrilateral 
and hammer-shaped, and the other flat and circular, measuring sometimes 
as much as 25 mm. in diameter. 

Leadwork.—Two crumpled fragments of roofing lead (M 49 and M 50) 
were found, 25 mm. thick, and covered with a whitish incrustation ; 
also a piece of lead (M 52) in the form of a roughly oval strip, varying 
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Fig. 24. Coull Castle: [ron Objects found during Excavations. 


from 7 to 16 mm. broad, about 4 mm. thick, and 45 mm. in greatest 
interior diameter, which had been cut with a knife out of a single mass. 
M 51 is a mass of melted lead, caught up,in which are wood shavings. 
Glass.—Seven fragments found within « foot of the surface, when 
pieced together, restored the base and a considerable portion of the 
side of a bottle (D 19), of modern type. Two pieces of thin glass of a 
pale blue hue, belonging to a vessel (D 20) about 40 mm. in diameter 
with walls 2 mm. thick, found outside the gatehouse tower, may perhaps 
be of greater antiquity. There were also found seven fragments (D 9-15) 
of a large bottle in olive-green glass 6 mm, thick, having a deep “ kick- 
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up” in the base, which has been about 95 mm. in diameter. From the 
base, the sides of the bottle have risen with a graceful inward curve not 
unlike that of a common form of modern flower vase. A fragment of 
the neck of the bottle indicates an external diameter of about 36 mm. 
The surface of this glass is much wasted and iridescent. It belongs to 
a common type of eighteenth-century bottle. The fragment of white 
glass M 42, showing a radial pattern on base, is obviously modern. 
Horn,—A 42 is a stopper or bung in deer-horn, cut with a knife out 
of a tine. It is 18 mm. in diameter at the greater end, 15 mm. at the 
smaller end, and 17 mm. long. A 47 is a portion of deer-horn, oval in 
section, 34 mm. in greatest diameter, and about 44 mm. long. One end 
exhibits a smooth-cut surface; the other end, which is much broken and 
marked by knife-cuts, has been wrought into a toothed or notched shape. 
Wood.—A 43 is a portion, 146 mm, long, of a piece of pine-wood 40 mm. 
broad, 13 mm. thick on one edge and 8 mm, thick on the other. One 
end is cut square, the other broken off. 
Stone.—D 8 is half a sling-ball in freestone, 66 mm. in diameter. 
Miscellaneous.—Encrusted on to the battered base of the donjon 
immediately below the vent from the garderobe was a mass of hard 
brown excremental matter in a quasi-fossilised condition, much com- 
mingled with débris and lime. By direction of my friend Professor 
James Hendrick, B.Se., F.LC., of the Chair of Agriculture, Aberdeen 
University, Mr George Newlands, M.A., B.Se., A.LC., of the Research 
Department, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, has been good 
enough to furnish the following chemical report :— 


* The material examined is a soft, friable, concretionary deposit with open 
structure. The walls of the cavities are coated with yellow-coloured skin, but 
the fractured material has a pinkish buff colour. On application of acid there 
is free effervescence, indicating the presence of calcium carbonate. The residue, 
insoluble in the acid, constitutes the bulk of the material, and consists of 
granitic fragments and minerals derived from granite, namely pink felspar, 
quartz, and partially weathered biotite of a golden-brown colour. Phosphate 
was tested for and found to be present in abundance.” 


Mr Newlands has also kindly supplied the following report upon the 
fused stony matter found at the gatehouse :— 


“The material examined consists mainly of granitic fragments of various 
sizes, composed of quartz, white felspar, and black mica. Many of the fragments 
have fused glassy surfaces and rounded edges, while some have assumed a 

lobular shape. Some portions are quite porous and frothy in structure, 
aving the appearance of a slag or of a vesicular lava. In some cases fragments 








* Among wooden relics from Coull Castle may be noted a table in dark oak, said to have 
been made “from the wood of the sluices of Coull Castle,” now in the possession of Mr 
R. Milne, Aboyne, 
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of smaller sizes occur, filling up the spaces between larger angular pieces, 
thereby suggesting a binding material, On being tested with acid the infilling 
material effervesced. Some of the pieces are of black iron-like appearance, but 
are too light in weight to contain much iron, and on examination with the 
trological microscope were found to be siliceous rock material in a thoroughly 
used condition.” 


On the suggestion of Professor Hendrick, a sample of the soil from 
midden A was submitted to Mr Newlands for examination, with the 
following result :— 


“The material examined was earth-like in appearance and consisted mainly 
of granitic débris. It differed, however, from an ordinary granitic soil in 
having a considerable amount of carbonate present, and in containing much 
more phosphatic material than such a soil. About 4 per cent, by weight of the 
dried material was organic matter, this being roughly estimated by finding the 
loss in weight after igniting and recarbonating the previously dried material.” 


Mr Macgregor Skene, D.Sc., of the Botany Department, Aberdeen 
University, assisted by Miss Dorothy G. Downie, B.Se., B.Se. (For.), bas 
been good enough to supply the following report upon the vegetable 
remains :— 


“ Unburnt Wood.—D P. 3, twig of Pinus sylvestris, the Scots pine. A 48 
(fragment of board), the same, A 44, twig of hawthorn. D 16, bark of Scots pine. 

* Charcoal.—Oak abundant in all examples; and in addition, probably hazel 
from kitchen (catalogued under reference E), and in brushwood from pit 
(abundant in both); one piece of willow from pit: one piece of what seems to 
be a very slow grown elm from midden C.” 


To Mr Robert M. Neill, M.C., M.A., FLRMLS., of the Natural History 
Department, Aberdeen University, 1 am indebted for the following 
report on the bones, large quantities of which were recovered in the 
course of the excavations, 


** Bone remains were found at eight spots within the precincts of the castle 
site. They consist in the main of bones of oxen, red deer, pig, and sheep. All 
the bones appear to be of approximately the same age, and to be the refuse 
from the cooking-pot. Most of them have been broken across into short 
fragments. Some pieces of long bones show splitting for marrow. A number 
show hacks and cuts made by a heavy instrument. : 

“Charred or calcined bones were uncommon. Odd fragments of calcined 
bone occurred here and there, but only in one spot (gatehouse pit) was a cache 
(about four handfuls) of calcined bones of ox found, 

** As a typical example of a cache, that from the north-west tower midden- 
deposit might be taken. It contained the following :— 

**Ox, Bos taurus (Linn.):; twenty-seven fragments of hind-limb and rib 
bones, long bones split, many bones fractured by blunt instrument; two small 
fragments of vertebre, one being part of atlas vertebra; one terminal 
phalange of foot. 

** Red deer, Cervus elaphus (Linn.); thirty-four pieces of leg and rib bones 
from 1 to 4 inches long, many split; two small fragments of pelvis, 1) inch 
and 2 inches in length ; a single terminal phalange of foot. 
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“Sheep, Ove sp. ; piece of scapula; eight fragments of rib bones. 

oe Sus scrofa (Linn.); two bones of foot: molar tooth: piece of boar's 
tusk. 

“Roe deer, Capreolus capreolus (Linn.); two terminal phalanges of foot. 

“Rabbit, Lepus (oryetolagus) cuniculus; tive leg-bones and odd ribs. 

“Pigeon, Columba sp. ; leg-bone and sacral region. ‘ 

“ Misecllaneous: a cenfrien of a teleostean fish vertebra, from ita size possibly 
a salmon of 8-10 Ib, ; o# caleis of a small horse; fragment of a sheep vertebra 
oe clean through by a awinging cut and showing a perfectly even-cut 

Moe, s 

“The ox bones indicated animals of varying size but smaller than recent 
oxen, No skulls or horns were found. It is to be hoped that the further 
excavations contemplated without the castle may result in the discovery of 
oie skulls, so that an accurate identification of the particular breed may be 
i 7 &. 

“In addition to bones of adult wild boar, pig bones of a smaller size may 
indicate « domestic breed. 

“Rabbit remains were numerous, but as the castle site is at the present 
day swarming with rabbits, it is difficult to determine just how far they 
Belong to the bone deposits under discussion. Undoubtedly many are of-recent 

Ate. 

“An interesting fact emerging froma survey of the bones generally is that 
they are nearly all remains of ‘quarters’ and ‘ribs’ of beef, venison, etc. Two 
fragments of red deer horn represent the only pieces of skulls of any kind found 
(except rabbit), WVertebre: are very few, and chiefly from the hinder lumbar 
region; no cervical or thoracic vertebrae occur at all. This suggests that the 
slaughtering and dressing of the animals was done without the castle, and only 
certain well-defined parts, those most highly esteemed for food, were brought 
in to be hacked up for the pot. ft will be interesting to see how far this may 
be confirmed during further excavations. 

* OF remains of invertebrate animals only a few oyster shells were found.” 


It is a pleasure to add that the entire collection of reliea from these 
excavations has been presented by Dr Marshall Mackenzie to the 
Anthropological Museum, Marischal College, University of Aberdeen. 


IV. Coxnc.usions. 


_ The cardinal problem arising out of these excavations is of course in 
reference to the final fate of the castle. That its end was sudden and 
violent there is no room to doubt. The evidences of catastrophe at the 
gatehouse —the charred woodwork and twisted nails in and around the 
pit, the fused stone and other tell-tale witnesses to a conflagration—would 
in themselves be decisive on this point; but they by no means stand alone. 
In all quarters of the building charcoal was frequent, even in places 
quite impossible for midden deposits—for example, in the interiors of the 
towers, The courtyard has not yet been cleared, but the scree-slope of 
the excavation made to expose the domestic range everywhere yields 
eharred matter if raked down with a walking-stick. 
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Nor do the evidences of destruction rest here. I am convinced that 
they may be seen also in the solid framework of the building itself, It 
will be noted that the two angle-towers flanking the north curtain are 
mere fragments of wall. Half the north-west tower has beén clean 
destroyed right to the foundations, while of the north-east or gatehouse 
tower only a small segment remains. Its companion tower, which we 
ean hardly doubt must have Hanked the opposite side of the entry, 
has disappeared entirely. So also has the sonth-west angle-tower. 
On either side of it, west and south, the curtain-walls have been 
removed right down to the foundations. At the point where it reaches 
the highest level, the enormously strong east curtain has suffered a 
similar fate. 

Great caution is clearly necessary on this matter, because we know 
that the ruins were being plundered at the close of the eighteenth 
century; and, if the old Statistical Account is really to be trusted in its 
statement that five towers were then exposed, it is evident that two must 
since have disappeared. But even making every allowance for such 
comparatively recent spoiling, it seems to me that distinct evidence still 
remains of deliberate demolition. The clean, abrupt vertical breaches 
straight across the east and south curtain, carried down in each case right 
to the foundations, do not in the least resemble the kind of destruction 
produced by the haphazard pulling to pieces of walls for lime or building 
material. And the same remark holds true of the angle-towers, as a 
glance at the illustrations (figs. 12 and 13) will show. Looking at the 
half of the north-west tower which still remains, it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that this tower has been deliberately placed hors de 
combat by the removal of a large segment of its circumference—like 
the treatment meted out to the donjon of Bothwell Castle by the 
Scots when they won it back from Edward LIL. in 1357. It is highly 
suggestive to recall that the circumference of the towers unearthed 
in the eighteenth century could not be measured “on account of their 
broken state” (see p. 54 above). 

Two facts will forcibly impress themselves upon all who view the 
ruins in their present condition. 

L. The destruction has taken place precisely where such destruction would 
be, from a military view-point, most telling, Effectively and economically 
to dismantle a fortress, the obvious course for a medieval engineer was 
to make great breaches in the curtains and flanking towers; and this is 
just what seems to have been done at Coull. It is highly significant that 
the domestic range shows no trace of such breaching, and its condition 
to-day seems to be the natural result of gradual decay, 

2. The destruction has been greatest in places where spoliation of the 
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walls for utilitarian purposes is least likely to have occurred. For example, 
the west curtain is removed to within a foot or two of its foundations, 
and in its southern portion even these have disappeared entirely. But 
this curtain, lying along the edge of the Tarland Burn, was of all parts 
of the castle the most unsuited to spoilers by reason of its inaccessibility. 
It is hardly possible to conceive how they could have selected for removal 
this curtain, and left untouched the wall of the domestic range, which 
fronts the open courtyard, and through or over which the materials of 
the curtain would have to be carted away. On the other hand, to a 
military engineer, anxious to dismantle the castle as thoroughly, as 
easily, and as speedily as possible, no course would be more natural than 
to throw this curtain over into the Tarland Burn. 

On this matter the reader must form his own judgment. I can only 
place on record my personal strong conviction—which is shared by Dr 
Marshall Mackenzie and by others who watched the excavations—that 
the present ruinous condition of the castle is by no means wholly, or 
even mainly, due to modern spoliation, but that the indications are still 
legible of deliberate military dismantlement, In any case, the evidences 
of conflagration found in all parts of the building make it certain that 
the end of the castle was a violent one. 

When did this catastrophe occur? Burning might have happened at 
any period; but, if the case for dismantlement be conceded, destruction 
on such a scale at once suggests the War of Independence. 

It is well known that Bruce's policy was to “ slight” a castle whenever 
he captured one, as his small field army was never sufficient to detach 
garrisons for these fortresses, As the Chronicle of Lanercost states, in 
describing how the Scots dealt with Roxburgh Castle, “they razed to 
the ground the whole of that beautiful castle, just as they did other 
castles which they succeeded in taking, lest the English should ever 
hereafter be able to lord it over the land through holding the castles.” ! 
In the case of the older type of fortress constructed of earth and timber, 
it would be sufficient to burn the wooden defences and the buildings 
within the enclosure; and that this was the usual procedure is proved 
by the fact that the earthworks of several castles of this early type, 
known to have been destroyed in the wars of the fourteenth century, 
such as Lochmaben and Dumfries, still survive in good preservation. 
But in the case of fortresses in stone and lime there is ample evidence, 
both literary and archwological, that destruction of the masonry was 
usually carried out on a very thorough scale, and that the frequent 
references in mediwval chroniclers to prostrationes and fractiones of 
castles were no empty phrases. On this point Barbour’s language is 


' Chronicle of Lanercost, trans. Sir Herbert Maxwell, p. 24. 
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emphatic again and again. Thus, after Sir James Douglas had captured 
his own “ aventurus castell,” we are told— 


* That he all tumlit doune the wall 
And distroit the hous all.”' 


Of Forfar Castle Barbour writes :— 


* And syne gert brek doune the wall 
And fordid well and castell all.” 


And after William Bunnock’s daring ruse had won the Peel of Lin- 
lithgow, Bruce “ gert doun driff it to the ground.”* In the same way the 
King, after the fall of Roxburgh Castle, sends his brother Edward 


7 to tummyll it doune 
Bath tour, castell, and dungeoune 
And he com with gret cumpany 
And gert travale so besaly 
That tour and wall rycht to the ground 
War tumilyt in ane litill stound.” 


The fate of the two greatest castles in the kingdom, Edinburgh and 
Stirling, is described in very similar words :— 


“And gert myne doune all halely, 
Bath tour and wall richt to the ground.” 


* The castell and the towrys syne 
Richt to the grund doune gert he myne.”* 


More generally, we are told how Sir Edward de Bruce, after over-running 
Galloway and Nithsdale, had 


*. .. doungyn doune the castellis all 
Richt in the dik, bath tour and wall."* 


In the case of Perth, similar treatment was inflicted on the fortified 
enceinte of a town :-— 
** And syne, the towris everilkane 
And wallis gert he tummyll doune: 
He levit nocht about that toune 
Tour standand, stane, no wall, 
That he na haly gert distroy all.”* 


That all this language is no exaggeration is clearly shown in those 
castles, such as Bothwell and Dirleton, where visible traces of extensive 
destruction have survived to our own time—without the element of 
perplexity induced at Coull by subsequent gradual decay or spoliation— 


* Barbour’s Bruce, ed. W. M. Mackenzie, p. M7. * Thid., p. 156. * Ibid., p. 176, 
* Ibid., p. 182. * Ibid., pp. 180, 245. * Thid., p. WO. * [bid., p. 100. 
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through the fragments of the dismantled building having been incor- 
porated, just as they stood, in a later restoration. 

With the supposition that Coull Castle was destroyed in the War of 
Independence, its recorded history, though meagre, seems to stand in 
full agreement; for there is no evidence, so far as I can find, of its having 
been inhabited subsequently to that period. True, the “Manor of Coull” 
is mentioned as the place of the head-court of the barony in the Learney 
Charter of 1577-84; but, even if it be conceded—what is highly doubtful 
—that “manor” can be equated with “castle,” every student of mediwval 
documents is fully aware how frequently a castle is referred to as the 
capital messuage of a fief, and the place for rendering aids and services, 
long after we have positive evidence that the castle was deserted. This 
is particularly true, for example, in the case of the twelfth-century 
mottes or castles of earthwork and timber, whose mounds continued to 
be the venue of feudal courts generations after they had been abandoned 
for residential purposes, To quote one instance only, Dumfries Castle 
was destroyed as part of the conditions imposed by England upon 
David II. at his release in 1357: yet in 1569 we find Archibald the Grim, 
Earl of Douglas, bound by a charter to pay, for his lordship in Galloway, 
a white rose in blench ferme yearly at the Castle of Dumfries,'! 

In the same way the mention of “the barony of Coull and O'Neill, 
with the fortalice thereof,” in the Countess Isabella's resignation of 
1389, may be simply (as occurs again and again) the repetition in legal 
phraseology of reference to a castle as one of the pertinents of a fief 
long after its residential character had ceased. That this is indeed the 
ease is strongly hinted by the absence of any mention of the castle in 
the charters of Coull granted subsequently by Robert LIL. and Albany, 
The only decisive test would be reference to the castle as an inhabited 
place in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or the existence of writs 
dated from it during that time. Of neither of these have I been able 
to find a trace. It seems hardly possible that, if a powerful castle like 
Coull had been in commission during these centuries, documentary 
evidence of its inhabitation would not have survived. 

We have seen that Coull Castle during the War of Independence 
was held for England, by Sir John de Hastings and then by the Earl 
of Atholl. As Dr E. M. Barron has already suggested, its capture would 
have been an incident in Bruce’s Aberdeenshire campaign of 1308, when 
all the places of strength garrisoned by English troops in these parts 
were recovered by the nationalists* With such a conclusion the 


' Registro Magni Sigilli, 1306-1424, No, 329, 
"The Scottish War of Independence, p. 331. By May 1500, we know that the only castle 
remaining to England in the north was Banff. See Hotuli Scotia, vol, i. p. Gt: “De victualilus 
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chronology of the pottery thus far recovered in the excavations seems to 
stand in perfect harmony. 

Assuming therefore, as the result of the above inquiry, that Coull 
Castle was captured and dismantled by Bruce, or on Bruce's behalf, in 
1308, we have still to account for the earlier dismantling and restoration 
evident in the donjon. In the total absence of all authentic record, 
such @ task is entirely a matter of conjecture, but I think it is possible 
to reconstruct the fortunes of the castle during the war in a way that 
accords both with such indirect historical evidence as we possess, and 
also with the indications furnished by the building itself. 

We know that at the end of ‘the thirteenth century Coull Castle 
was held by Isabella, Countess of Fife, who adhered to the English 
side; and that in 1290 she made it over to the English knight, Sir John 
de Hastings. Whether the grant was immediately effective we have 
no means of ascertaining; but the supposition at any rate is that before 
the grant was made, in the earlier stages of the war, during the risings 
under Balliol (1206) and Wallace (1297), the castle would be held in the 
English interest by a constable or warden appointed by the Countess. 
Now from the draft conditions for a truce concluded between the Scots 
and English on 30th October 1300, where the places at that time held for 
England are catalogued, we glean the fact that in Scotland north of 
the Forth only Perth, Dundee, and Banff still sheltered English garrisons- 
It may therefore be inferred that in the campaigns of Wallace the castle 
had been recovered from its English or pro-English masters, 

In 1503 Edward I. invaded the North of Scotland, eaten via 
Perth, Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin to Kinloss and Lochindorb, which he 
made his headquarters for a number of weeks. The result of this 
campaign was to bring the whole of the north back into English 
obedience; and we know definitely that on 9th February 1304, when 
a trace was made between Edward and Comyn—who as guardian of 
Seotland had continued the resistance to England after Wallace's 
disaster at Falkirk—the only castle still holding out was Stirling, which 
surrendered after a heroic defence on 20th July following? We may 
therefore conjecture that Coull Castle, if habitable, must have again 


miltendia ad caatra et villas in Scotia, quae aunt in potestate Anglorum.” Cf. Barbour, ed. 
Mackenzie, p. 156 ;— 
“ The King than till his pes has tane 
The north cuntre, that humylly 
Obeysit till his senyhory. 
Swa that be north the Month war nane 
That thai ne war his men ilkane.” 


* Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol ti., No. 1164. 
* Barron, The Scottish War of Independence, p. 191. 
VOL. LVI. 7 
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opened its gates toan English garrison at some time during this northern 
campaign of Edward in 1303, 

But was the castle habitable? In this connection we have to consider 
a very interesting letter addressed by John, Earl of Athole, to Edward L. 
some time in 1304. It will be remembered that in July 1305 this 
nobleman was drawing the rents on Edward's behalf from the lands of 
Aboyne and Coull. In the letter now under review, he prays the king 
to reconsider his order to deliver the Castle of Aboyne to Sir Alexander 
Comyn, “for the land around it is savage and full of evil-doers, and the 
king has no other fortress where the country or his servants may be in 
safety to keep the peace.» Here, then, we are definitely told that in 1304 
Aboyne Castle was the only stronghold held for England in these parts. 
Now there is no evidence that the Peel of Aboyne was ever a stronghold 
of such consequence as the great stone castle at Coull; and it is impossible 
to conceive that if Coull Castle also had been garrisoned on Edward's 
behalf by the Earl of Athole at the time he wrote—a time, be it 
remembered, when we know definitely that he was in effective occupation 
of the lands—he would not have mentioned it along with Aboyne Castle 
in his letter. Indeed, if both these strongholds were at that time held 
by his garrisons, we should have expected him to mention Coull rather 
than Aboyne, bearing in view their respective importance. The only 
conclusion possible from a consideration of these facts seems to be that, 
though the Earl of Athole occupied and drew the rents from the demesne 
of Coull, the castle itself was not in fit condition to shelter a garrison. 

Putting all this together, therefore, it would seem that, if Coull Castle 
had been (as is likely) recovered by Wallace or Wallace's supporters 
during the campaign of 1297, it must then have been rendered untenable, 
so that after Edward I. in 1303 restored English rule in the north, 
Aboyne and not Coull became the centre, under the Earl of Athole, of 
English jurisdiction in this neighbourhood. It is at least a plausible 
conjecture that the partial demolition of the donjon was the means 
adopted by Wallace's men to render the castle harmless, and that this 
destruction had not yet been repaired—perhaps owing to the land being 
“savage and full of evil-doers,” as Athole complained—at the date in 1304 
when he wrote his letter. 

In October 1305 Edward issued his famous “Ordinance for the Settle- 
ment of the Kingdom of Scotland,” and all the evidence we possess seems 
to show that from this date until Bruce's desperate bid for the Crown in 
the spring of next year, the northern districts of Scotland were firmly 
in the English monarch’s grasp. At this time—when Edward and his 
subordinates believed that Scotland had been finally conquered and were 

* Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ii., No. 1633. 
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busy with plans for her permanent settlement—it is reasonable to expect 
that the damage done to the donjon of Coull Castle would be repaired 
(as we now see it), and that the castle, thus again made tenable, continued 
to hold an English garrison until finally captured and destroyed by the 
patriotic party in 1308. 

Reasoning upon such slender and largely negative evidence must 
inevitably be attended with risks; and until the excavation of the court- 
yard is completed, and all the secrets revealed that Coull Castle may still 
have to tell, it is well that the above conclusions should be held merely 
as provisional. Meantime I can only claim that they constitute at 
least an intelligible reconstruction of the fortunes of this great strong- 
hold—a reconstruction which agrees, as I have said already, at once with 
the internal evidence so far discoverable in its remains and associated 
relics, and with the historical probabilities, Further than this it is 
impossible at the present stage to go. 

In concluding this paper, I wish to express my very warm thanks 
to Dr Marshall Mackenzie of Lochcoull for according me the great 
privilege of conducting the recent excavations, the entire cost of which 
he has borne. It is a pleasure also to record my appreciation of the 
enthusiastic energy with which the strenuous work of digging on 
so difficult a terrain was carried out by my party of Boy Scouts. 
The Rey. Alexander Mackenzie, minister of Coull, readily afforded 
facilities for them to camp on his ground. To Mr William Norrie, 
F\S.A.Scot., Aberdeen, who acted as Clerk of Works, I am greatly 
indebted, not merely for the admirable arrangements which he made 
for the excavations—arrangements in which his practical skill as an 
engineer proved invaluable—but also for his excellent series of photo- 
graphs, I should also like to record my obligation to Mr William 
J. Adair Nelson and Mr James E. Smith, Aberdeen, who assisted 
me to make the survey of the ruins. Sheriff David J. Mackenzie, 
F.S.A.Scot., Elgin, kindly allowed me to make use of the very extensive 
collections which he has made in regard to the history of the Durwards. 
I am also obliged to several of my colleagues at the University of 
Aberdeen for their contributions on technical matters: to Mr Charles B. 
Bisset, M.A., B.Sc., for his geological particulars; to Mr George Newlands, 
M.A., B.Se., for the chemical analyses; to Mr Robert M. Neill, M.A., MC, 
for his report upon the bones; and to Mr Macgregor Skene, D.Sc., and 
Miss Dorothy C. Downie, B.Sc., B.Se.(For.), for their reports upon the 
vegetable remains. 
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Monpbay, 4th January 1924. 


Proressorn THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Grorcre N. M. Contins, Aultnachy House, Sycamore Terrace, Corstor- 
phine. 

Grorce Duncan, Advocate, 60 Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. 

A. Rupoty GaLLoway, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., C.M., 250 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 
ALEXANDER FALCONER GiLes, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), Lecturer in 
Ancient History, University of Edinburgh, 5 Palmerston Road. 
Major Percy Gorpon Locn, Indian Army, c/o Messrs Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., Indian Branch, 16 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 1. 

JAMES M‘CosH, Solicitor, Swinlees, Dalry, Ayrshire. 

Joun M‘DoNALD, Museum Conservator, Hillhead, Balgownie, Bridge of 
Don, Aberdeen. 

Grorae T. Rainy, C.A., 3 Rothesay Place. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 


(1) By H. M. Cavett, B.Se., F.S.A.Scot., F-R.S.E., of Grange. 


Food-vessel of dark brown clay, 3} inches in height, 3}{ inches in 
external diameter at the mouth, 44 inches at the bulge, and 2} inches at 
the base, the wall bearing triangular and roulétte-like designs; from 
a short cist at Bridgeness, Bo'ness, Linlithgowshire. (See subsequent 
communication by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. Scot.) 

Thin Plate of waterworn Shale, 5 inches in greatest length, 2} inches 
in greatest breadth, of irregular shape, with one side worked to an 
angular edge, by what seems to be rude filing; from the natural shell 
deposit near Bridgeness Tower. 


(2) By Colonel Waurer J. C. Maxwevt-Soorr, C.B., DS.0., of 
Abbotsford. 


Cross-slab of Red Sandstone, 5 feet 11 inches in height, 3 feet 4 inches 
in width at the bottom, 3 feet 9 inches at the top, and 5 inches thick, 
sculptured on both sides in relief, found at the old castle of Woodwray, 
Forfarshire, afterwards presented to Sir Walter Scott and preserved at 
Abbotsford. 
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It was announced that there had been acquired through the King’s 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer :— 


Finger-ring, part of a Fillet, and fragment of Wire, all of Gold, found 
by H.M. Office of Works in loose earth removed from the south-east 


corner of St Ronan’s Chapel (The Nunnery), Iona. (See subsequent 
communication by Alex. O. Curle, F.S.A.Scot.) 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated :— 


(1) By His Masestry’s GOVERNMENT. 
Liber Feodorum. Part II. a.p, 1242-03, 


(2) By Joun A. Stewart, F.S.AScot. 


The Lake of Menteith and its Feudal Lords. By J. K. Stewart. 
Reprinted from the Magazine of the Stewart Society, 1923. Illustrated 
by the Donor. 


(3) By W. DovGcias Smrpson, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. 


The Castle of Kildrummy: Its Place in Scottish History and Archi- 
tecture. By the Donor. 

Eynhallow: The Holy Island of the Orkneys. By John Mooney, 
F\S.A. Scot. 

Fossil Men: Elements of Human Palwontology. By Marcellin Boule. 
Translated from the French by Jessie E, Ritchie and James Ritchie, 
M.A., D.Se, 


(4) By Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


The Bearing of Coat-Armour by Ladies: A Guide to the Bearing of 
Arms by Ladies of all Ranks, whether Maid, Wife, or Widow, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By Charles A. H. Franklin, M.R.C.S.(Eng.), 
F.\S.A.(Scot.), L.R.C.P.(Lond.), With a Preface by The Right Hon. Marcia, 
Countess of Yarborough. 


(5) By James Urnquuart, F.S.A.Scot. 
The Necessary Existence of God. By William Honyman Gillespie of 
Torbanehill, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. 


(6) By Watrer E. Gawrnorp, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


The Brasses of our Homeland Churches, 
Lunch-Time Rambles in Old London. No.6. By London's City Walls. 
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(7) By Dr J. Maxwet. Woop, F.S.A.Scot. 
The Gallovidian Annual, 1923. Edited by the Donor. 


(8) By Kerra 8. M. Scort, F.S.A.Scot. 
Scott, 1118-1925; being a Collection of “Seott” Pedigrees, containing 
all known male descendants from Buccleuch, Sinton, Harden, Balweary, 

ete. Compiled and arranged by the Donor. 


It was announced that the following book had been purchased for 
the Library :— 

An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Essex (South-East). 
Vol. IV. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


A NOTE ON FOUR SILVER SPOONS AND A FILLET OF GOLD 
FOUND [IN THE NUNNERY AT IONA; AND ON A FINGER-RING, 
PART OF A FILLET, AND A FRAGMENT OF WIRE, ALL OF 
GOLD, FOUND IN ST RONAN’S CHAPEL, THE NUNNERY, IONA. 
By ALEX. 0, CURLE, F.S.A.Scor. 


Inthe month of December 1922. while certain necessary measures of 
preservation were being carried out in the Nunnery at Iona by the 
Ancient Monuments branch of His Majesty’s Office of Works, there were 
discovered underneath a stone at the west corner of the base of 
the south respond of the chancel arch four silver spoons and a gold 
fillet. The objects lay in the soil at a depth of about 3 inches below 
the under side of the stone, and fragments of a coarse woven fabric 
of linen adhering to the outer surface of one of the spoons indicated 
that they had been wrapped up in a cloth before being deposited in 
the ground, Of the spoons only one is perfect, the three others having, 
through natural causes, lost portions of the ends of the bowls, while 
the fillet, though in two pieces, is otherwise complete. In general 
character all four spoons resemble one another. The stem or handle 
is treated decoratively in two parts—the upper portion rounded and 
narrow, and the lower, adjacent to the bowl, flat and expanded; the 
bowl, as evidenced by the complete example, is leaf-shaped, rather shal- 
low, and distinctly pointed at the extremity. The handle of each 
spoon terminates in a conical knop. 
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Though thus in general features alike, one of the spoons, No. I. 
(fig. 1), ia quite distinct from the other three in the detail of its orna- 
mentation. While the stem is complete, the bowl has been badly 
broken, and a portion at the extremity is awanting. The total length 
of the spoon as remaining is 64 inches. The stem, which termi- 
nates in a plain conical knop, measures 44 inches in length, of which 
24 inches form the rounded portion with the knop, and 2 inches the 
flat part. The lower, or flat portion, has «a breadth of | inch. In 
the upper end of the latter is a small panel containing an eight- 
pointed star formed with grooves cut in the metal, while the remain- 
ing portion contains an oblong panel of geometric design, composed 
of oblique bisecting lines forming lozenges enclosing small foliaceous 
figures, of which the lines and figures have been inlaid with niello. 
Connecting the stem or handle with the bowl is a grotesque animal 
head of archaic style, recalling the grotesque heads of Byzantine and 
Romanesque architecture. 

The remaining three spoons in form and style of decoration are 
practically identical with one another, though a close scrutiny reveals 
the fact that the execution of the details on the spoon which we shall 
call No. UL. (fig, 2), and which is the complete example, is markedly 
superior to that on spoons No. III. (fig. 2) and No. IV. 

The extreme length of No. II. is 7); inches, of which 5! inches 
represent the length of the handle, and 2}; inches that of the bowl. 
The handle, as in the case of all the others, is divided into two portions 
—a rounded section with a knop at the extremity, 2}} inches in length, 
and an oblong panel 2, inches in length, having at one end a cubical 
ornament with the angles chamfered off, and at the other a grotesque 
animal mask. The knop is a neatly executed fruit of the raspberry 
or mulberry type resting in a well-formed calyx. This terminal is a 
form known as the fruitlet knop, and was in vogue in England as late 
as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was also common during 
the same period on the Continent.'! On the lower part of the rounded 
section of the stem are four vertical rows of notches, or slight projections, 
as if to represent buds on a twig. The cube has in the centre a square 
panel placed lozenge-wise and containing a small four-petalled floret, 
while the triangles formed by the chamfering of the angles are each 
decorated with a trefoil. 

The ornament which covers the oblong panel on the flat section 
of the handle, consists of a series of groups of concentric elliptical 
curves linked together by a line of inverse curves. Small foliaceous 


' Sir Charles Jackson (Jiustrafed History of Engliah Silver Plate, vol. ii. p. 42) Ulnstrates a 
German example of 1h), which, in this feature, resembles the ona specimens, 
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Fig. 1. Silver Spoon (No, L.) from fona. (0 
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Fig. 2. Silver Spoons (Nos, If, and I11,) from Iona. (.) 
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details fill the angular spaces made at the points of junction of the 
respective curves, The grotesque head with which the handle 
terminates is treated as if grasping the bowl of the spoon. The bowl 
itself is leaf-shaped, rather shallow, much curved longitudinally, and 
fashioned with a distinct point at the extremity. Around the edge 
on the inside is a gilt border demarcated by an incised line. Chased 
at the base on the inside is a somewhat elaborate fleur-de-lis, or 
acanthus flower, of Gothic character, also gilt. A comparison of this 
spoon with the two others shows clearly that the latter are copies 
executed by a workman of inferior skill. The curved ornament is 
debased, and the lines of the fleur-de-lis weak in drawing and in 
execution; one can almost imagine a Celtic tendency in the suggestion 
of interlacing and of diverging spirals, with which the details on the 
surface of the petals of the acanthus have been elaborated, and which 
is completely absent on what may be regarded as the original spoon. 
As these two spoons, moreover, have perished to some extent, they were 
probably made of baser metal. 

To what period must these interesting examples of early silver work 
be attributed? The history of the building in which the spoons were 
found, the form of the spoons themselves, and the style of the ornamenta-, 
tion with which they are enriched, are the factors which we have to \ 
consider in order to reach a conclusion on this point, 

In the year 1205 Reginald, Lord of the Isles, introduced Benedictine 
monks into the Island of Iona, and at the same time a convent of 
Benedictine nuns was founded, of which Beatrice, sister of Reginald, 
was the first abbess. In the Vatican the deed of confirmation in con- 
nection with the erection of the nunnery is said to be still existing, and 
to be dated 1203." The date of deposit of the spoons is obviously, therefore, 
subsequent to this. 

Though spoons must have been of almost universal use in the Middle 
Ages, as a rule they were made of wood, or horn, and probably it was 
only in the houses of the wealthy that silver spoons were to be met with, 
Bequests of such, however, occur in certain English wills of the fourteenth 
century,’ details of which are published, and it is interesting to note in 
these that they existed in sets of a dozen or half-dozen, Of such spoons 
few examples have survived until our time. Probably the oldest, and at 
the same time that which in some respects most nearly resembles the 
lona specimens, is the British Coronation spoon, which has been employed 
probably for many hundreds of years to hold the oil poured from the 
ampulla for use in anointing the sovereign. There has existed some 


* MacGibbon and Ross, Keclestaaticnl Architecture of Scotland, vol. |. py. 421. 
* Jackson, op. cif., vol. ii. pp. 486m. 
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doubt as to the great antiquity of this spoon on the ground that none 
of the old Regalia survived the Commonwealth, but Sir Charles Jackson,’ 
after due consideration, gives it as his opinion that “the weight of 
evidence clearly indicates the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, rather than the seventeenth, as the date of the fabrication of 
this important item of our Coronation Regalia” 

The resemblance to the Iona spoons is, however, more general than 
particular, The stem of the Coronation spoon is in three sections, 
whereas that of our type of spoon is in two, The upper sections of 
the former, nevertheless, in respect that they are rounded and flat, 
suggest an analogy. Moreover, grotesque animal heads divide these 
sections, and terminate the stem where it joins the bowl, exactly as 
oceurs on the Iona spoons, and not on any of the other surviving 
medieval spoons in this country. Further, the rich decoration of the 
bow! with an arabesque pattern, in detail resembles the single acanthus 
flower in the bowls of our Scottish spoons. The form of the bowl 
differs essentially, but that has been specially constructed with two 
lobes suitable for the. fingers of the prelate performing the anointing 
ceremony, But the form of the bowls of our examples is also evidence 
of an early date, for the pointed leaf shape gives place to a round-ended 
bowl in later times, A spoon with a bowl having a pointed end, but in 
base metal, was found in Westminster, and was illustrated by Mr Hilton 
Price who considered that it belonged to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Another of silver, and French in origin, but with the point 
rather less pronounced, is illustrated by Sir Charles Jackson? who dates 
it to about 1400. A silver example in our National Museum of Antiquities, 
also rather obtusely pointed, was found in a grave in the churchyard of 
Brechin with a hoard of silver pennies of the reigns of Alexander IIL, 
Edward L, and Edward IL, thus indicating a date for the deposit in the 
tirst half of the fourteenth century. 

As the style of the handles of the Iona spoons bore some resemblance 
to that of certain Scandinavian spoons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, | thought it worth while to send a photograph to Stockholm 
and inquire of the director of the Northern Museum if any similar spoons 
of an early date were under his charge. In reply he sent me an illustra- 
tion of a spoon, part of a treasure found at Dune, Dalhems-Socken, in 
the Island of Gotland, and now preserved in the National Historical 
Museum at Stockholm. This treasure is supposed to have been concealed 
on the occasion of a Danish invasion of Gotland in 1361, but the spoon 
and other objects composing it were attributed by Dr Hildebrand‘ to the 


: Jackson, op. cif., pp. 441 ff. * (ed Base Metal Spoona, p, 21, fig. 4, 
Op, cit., p. 487, fig. STU, * Hildebrand, Sveriges Meceitid, Tome i., pt. 158. 
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thirteenth century. Though the bow! is rounded and not pointed at the 
end, there is a certain resemblance in the style of the handle to the Iona 
spoons. In the first place, it is in two sections, the upper rounded, and 
the lower flat. A rosette divides the two parts, and at the lower termina- 
tion of the handle, as it were gripping the bowl, we again find the 
grotesque head. 

The ornamentation on the flat panel of spoon No. I. does not help 
much in fixing the date, as that particular geometric design with four- 
leaved foliaceous forms contained within lozenges occurs over along period 
of time; the motive, however, which has been employed to fill the flat 
panel of the original spoon of the set of three is more restricted in the 
period of its occurrence. A search through numerous English illuminated 
MSS. in the British Museum did not reveal it, but close analogies occur 
in various examples of continental enamelled metal work. These designs 
take the form of repeating arcs with, usually, some small foliaceous detail 
within the curves, or between them. An example may be seen on the 
enamelled movable altar of Saints Felix and Blasius at Paderborn in 
Germany, dated about 1118.'. Another occurs on the borders of the 
reliquary of Saints Gondulf and Candidus, preserved in the “Musée de 
Cinquantenaire” in Brussels,’ of date 1165. An ornament of the same 
character may be observed employed to fill a small oblong panel on the 
shrine of Charles the Grent at Aix-la-Chapelle, and attributed to the year 
12132 But probably the closest analogy occurs in the border, both at the 
base and on the dexter side as well as on the front of the arch, on the 
enamelled plaque from the tomb of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Maine, 
made in the year 1151, and preserved in the Museum at Le Mans, In one 
respect the analogy with these examples falls short. In none of them 
does there occur the series of inverse curves connecting the groups of 
elliptical curves at their bases. This feature might lead one to suppose 
that the ornament under discussion had no real connection with the 
foregoing examples but was derived from a wave motive. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the continuous, easily produced, and comprehended 
lines of a mere undulating design would be degraded into an ornament 
consisting of a series of distinct groups of concentric curves, whereas 
the contrary process can be clearly seen on the handles of the two 
other spoons, On these we have this peculiar design copied by unskilled 
craftsmen, ignorant of the significance of what they were copying, and 
thus producing a series of undulating lines rendering it as a simple 
wave pattern. They have still retained, however, at either edge of the 
panels the small foliaceous details. 


\ fvuleche Schawiszarbeiten dea Millelaiters, pl. 1. 
§ [hie,, pl. © Thidt., pl. 07. 
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As the earlier of our known spoons, excepting the Corona- 
tion spoon, show the bowl with a slight point at the 
extremity, and those following with a bowl completely 
rounded at the end, we may assume that the pointed 
variety is the more ancient. And in respect that the Iona 
spoons have a much more pointed form than the example 
in our National Museum found with coins, the latest of 
which belonged to the reign of Edward II. (1307-27), we 
may infer that the former is even more ancient, and thus 
possibly a product of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
The curious curved ornament from the analogies quoted 
seems to point to the same conclusion, and tends even to 
weight the scales in favour of the earlier century. 

The fillet of gold (fig. 3) which accompanied the spoons 
is in two pieces, but measured when complete 13 inches 
in length, 4 inch in breadth at the centre, tapering to an 
obtuse point at either end. Its weight is 1207 grains, It 
is formed of a thin plate of beaten gold, and is ornamented 
in repoussé with a foliaceous design in repeating divergent 
scrolls, with a border of small pellets around the entire 
edge. At each extremity there 1s a small perforation for a 
thread to draw the ends together when being worn. The 
ornament is of a character that would be quite consistent 
with a twelfth- or thirteenth-century date for its employment 
—in fact, almost the identical pattern may be seen forming 
one of the inner borders on the plate of Limoges enamel, 
mentioned above, from the tomb of Geoffrey Plantagenet. 

Subsequent to the foregoing discovery, while the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty's Office of Works were engaged 
in removing a quantity of loose earth from the south-east 
corner of St Ronan'’s Chapel, within the precincts of the 
Nunnery, on 20th September 1923, they made a further find 
of treasure. This consisted of a finger-ring, a large and a 
small portion of another fillet, and a small fragment of wire, 
all of gold. These objects were closely associated, Inasmuch 
as the portion of the fillet was found folded up within the 
circumference of the ring, and kept in position by the frag- 
ment of wire used to wedge it in. 

The finger-ring (fig. 4) measures #2 inch in diameter, 
weighs $49 grains, and consists of four wires intertwined so 
as to form a plait, with the ends welded together and 
fashioned into a small lozenge-shaped bezel. 
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Fig. & Gold Fillet and part of another from Tons. (}.) 
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Rings of this type, of which there are already several in the National 
Museum of Antiquities, are generally attributed to the Viking period, 
say from the eighth to the tenth century, but the circumstances under 
which one of those in our Museum and another in the British Museum 
have been found, point to their continuing in use to a later date. The 
specimen in our Museum was found at Plan, in the Island of Bute,' with 
three gold tillets and coins of David I. of Scotland and of Henry I. 
and Stephen of England, while an example in the British Museum * was 
found with coins of Edward the Confessor, Harold, and Wilham I. in 
a vessel of red earthenware at Soberton, Hants. 

The period of the erection of St Ronan’s Chapel 
is not known, but certain architectural details suggest 
a thirteenth-century date. 

The portion of a fillet (fig. 3) amounts to about 
one-half, and measures 7, inches in length, tapering 
from _, inch at the fractured end to (, inch at a point 
just short of the perforated dise which has formed 
the other extremity, and weighs $49 ¢rains. A border 
of minute repoussé pellets runs along each edge, and the end of the 
fillet is ornamented for a distance of 1] inch from the circular 
termination onwards, with a row of double-struck pellets, which at the 
inner end, by the arrangement of two pellets in a lateral position, takes 
the corm of a small cross. The second portion of this fillet measures 
only 1} by 7 inch, and weighs ‘> grain. 

The fragment of wire is of circular section, measures 4 inch in length, 
ss inch in diameter, and has a weight of 15°4 grains. 

The fact that these two groups of objects were found in sacred 
buildings prompts the suggestion that they have served some ritualistic 
purpose; or, in the case of the fillets, that they have been used for the 
embellishment of some holy image. Though spoons were certainly used 
in pre-Reformation Churches, and are still to a limited extent so employed 
in Roman Catholic services, there is nothing about these spoons either in 
their form or in their ornamentation, for they bear no sacred emblems, 
that would indicate a purpose restricted to religious uses. The very 
fact of their similarity and number seems to point to their being rare 
surviving examples of choice domestic spoons of the Middle Ages, 

As for the fillets, such objects were in use as part of the female parwre 
worn in the hair from early times, and the resemblance of at least one 
auch object belonging to the Mycenw#an Age found in A%gina, and 
preserved in the British Museum,’ to those from Iona is striking. 


' Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 25, 373, ' Catalogue of Finger-Rings, p. 3), No. 215. 
' Cafalogue of Jewellery in the British Museum, p. §1, No. (1, pl. vi. 
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Such ornaments are also occasionally represented as adorning the heads 
of women on Greek vases of the fourth or fifth century B.c. But more 
germane to our inquiry is the existence of the fashion in the second half 
of the thirteenth and in the fourteenth century. During this period the 
hair was worn gathered into protuberances above the ears and covered 
with a net, or the light linen veil known as a wimple. Above such a 
covering, and to keep it in position, was placed a fillet or chaplet.' But 
we may conclude that such fillets were worn even earlier than the 
second half of the thirteenth century from the finding of three, as 
previously mentioned, at Plan, in the Island of Bute, in 1863, at a spot 
some 300 yards distant from St Blane’s Chapel, with twelfth-century coins 
and the gold ring before referred to, circumstances which point to a date 
for the deposit somewhere in that century. 

How these various objects came to be within the walls of the Nunnery 
itis hard tosay. It seems unlikely that such vanities as gold fillets and 
rings were permitted to the nuns, or that the domestic spoons employed 
in the convent were of such a costly character. There is a possibility 
that they were part of the treasure of the Nunnery, the worldly 
possessions of some sister relinquished by her on taking the veil. 

What do the circumstances of the find disclose as to the purpose of 
concealment? In the one case, we have the spoons carefully wrapped up 
in some material, and the fillet in two pieces, probably with the intention 
of reducing its length and so rendering it more easily wrapped up with 
the spoons, In the other ease, we find the half fillet actually crushed 
into small compass and jammed inside the ring. Had these objects been 
merely concealed on the threat of some hostile raid, to be brought forth 
again after the danger had passed, there would have been no need to 
mutilate them; but treatment so obviously regardless of form and 
appearance suggests that they have been the booty of some thief hidden 
with a view to ultimate disposal. That the rascal met his fate and lost 
his ill-gotten gains is the obvious conclusion. 

The spoons and other objects were acquired through the King’s 
Remembrancer for the National Museum of Antiquities. 


* Camille Enlart, Manuel d'Archéologie Francaise, Tome iii., Le Costume, p. 184, figs. 183 
mad 14. 
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I. 


NOTES ON STONE AND FLINT IMPLEMENTS FOUND ON THE 
FARM OF FOULDEN MOORPARK, BERWICKSHIRE. By 
ROBERT KINGHORN, F.S.A.Scor. 


At the term of Whitsunday 1911, we—the other members of our 
household and myself—entered into the occupancy of the farm of 
Foulden Moorpark, on the Foulden estate, then the property of Sir 
James Wilkie Dalzell of Binns. Very shortly after commencing the 
cultivation of the land for the turnip crop, it became apparent that the 
scene of our labours had been an inhabited site in prehistoric times. 
Few days passed without flint implements and chips being found. Our 
interest being aroused, a careful look out has been kept for these relics 
of the past. During our twelve years’ tenancy of the farm, which ended 
Whitsunday 1923, fifty stone and over four hundred flint implements 
have been found; while flint chips, obviously struck off in the manu- 
facture of tools, must be numbered by the thousand. 

Moorpark Farm (fig. 1) extends to about 126 acres, and is situated on 
the ridge of ground which, commencing near Berwick-on-Tweed, ends 
somewhat abruptly at Chirnside. The farm from its highest point in 
the field known as the Freestonehill, about 460 feet above sea-level, has 
a slope to the south and east, its lowest part being in the Crawlea field, 
376 feet, Before being drained about forty years ago, the lower parts of 
the farm were wet and abounded in marshy spots. The higher parts, 
being of light porous soil, have never required much drainage, and have 
always been dry. In accordance with this, we found that the flints were 
most numerous in the high and dry fields, and in the low parts were 
mostly found on the knolls and a dry ridge. It is perhaps worth noting 
that the area of low, flat land between Moorpark and the farm of 
Foulden Hill, before being drained, was a series of shallow lochs and 
marshes extending to an area of about 30 acres. In the memory of old 
people I have met, these lochs were much frequented by wildfowl, and 
no doubt would abound with fish in prehistoric times. From the high 
ground down to the margin of the old-time loch runs a low ridge of 
ground which would furnish dry footing at all times of the year. That 
this ridge was made use of is proved by the fact that flints and chip- 
pings have been more numerously found down its course than on either 
side. No doubt the settlement derived its supply of wildfow! and fish 
from this source. The site seems to have had its focus in the Free- 
stonehill field, particularly on the edge of a terrace with a rather sharp 
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fall to the south. From this part an extensive view is obtained across 
the valleys of the Whitadder and Tweed to the Cheviot Hills. By reason 
of its southerly aspect and dry situation, this would be a desirable spot 
for inhabitation. Near here three axes have been found within a radius 
of about 50 yards. Altogether six axes have been found in this one 
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Fig. 1. Map of Foalden Moorpark Farm, showing localities of finds, 


field. It has also furnished a large proportion of the flints, In the lower. 


fields the two knolls most productive of implements are marked on the 
map. Knoll No. 1 is situated in Crawlea field. It is quite a low rise in 
the ground, but is sandy and dry. A curious fact is, that a similar knoll 
only about 50 yards away, and to all appearance even better suited for 
occupation, has been entirely barren. Knoll No, 2 is in the East field, 
and has furnished a good many objects. That the district was inhabited 


into the Bronze Age is proved by the excavation of two cairns of that 
VOL. LVITI, 8 
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period containing cists conducted by Mr J. Hewat Craw, F.S.A.Scot., 
in 1913, in the adjacent Hagg Wood, the results of which were com- 
munieated by him to the Society, and published in the Proceedings, 
vol. xlviii. p. 316. I may add that the site of another cist was excavated 
by me in 1914 in the House field. Some stones were found to impede 
the plough, and on digging them out a pit of forced earth was found. 
About 18 inches from the surface a good deal of charcoal was recovered, 
but no other relics. The relics found in association with the burial 
mounds in the Hagg Wood were two food-vessels, a stone hammer, and 
flint knives and scrapers. Although a careful look-out has been kept, no 
trace of bronze has ever been found. 

It is one of the interests connected with collecting stone and flint 
implements on so restricted an area as that of Moorpark, that one is 
almost certain to find examples of nearly all the tools used on that area. 
As the detailed description shows, their variety is surprising, and 
proves how far specialisation of tools had been carried, It is also 
interesting to note the relative numbers of the various types. Although 
it is somewhat difficult to place every implement according to type, the 
various kinds shading into each other, an analysis gives the following 
approximate results. Of stone implements hammer-stones head the 
list, thirty-one having been found. Axes are next with fifteen whole 
or broken specimens, Apart from axes and hammers, very few tools of 
stone appear to have been used. Two anvil stones, half of a perforated 
stone, and a stone with a hole drilled some distance into it complete 
the list. Of the flint implements, including a few of chert and quartz, 
the thumb- or horseshoe-scraper heads the list with one hundred and 
fifteen specimens. This is, I believe, in accordance with the fact that 
this species of implement was the most common tool of prehistoric man, 
Scrapers with longer handles, many of them not so rounded on the 
working edge as the horseshoe variety, number forty-one; arrow-heads 
of the various types, forty; knives, various, forty; implements which 
may have been used either as knives or scrapers, forty-four; boring 
points, seven; gravers and pointed tools, fourteen: hollow scrapers, 
three; small worked flints, twenty-one; saws and toothed flakes, ten; 
implements of unusual shape, seven; flints of a somewhat nondescript 
nature, which may have been used as knives or scrapers, as all bear 
secondary chipping, sixty-six. 

In giving a more detailed description of the various ‘tools, the 
hammer-stones are round, water-worn pebbles of quartz or quartzite 
with flat sides, battered round the edge with use. Only on two of a 
longer type, measuring 44 inches and 5 inches long by 3 inches wide, do 
traces of shaping and grinding appear. Of the fifteen axes found only 
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four were entire. The best specimen from Freestonehill is of greenstone, 
measuring 4 inches long by 2) inches wide. It was found a few months 
after our entry into the place. The largest entire axe found, measuring 
5} inches by 2} inches, also from Freestonehill, of a hardened sedimentary 
stone, is exceeded in size by an axe from Crawlea field, of which the 
fragment, 5 inches long, is apparently little more than the half. A 
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Fig. 2. Flint Axe and Scrapers. (}.) 


curious feature of the fractured surface is that it has been ground into 
a hollow curye. Perhaps after being broken the butt part may have 
been used to grind other axes into shape. An axe of hardened mud- 
stone, measuring 4} inches by 2} inches, is much wasted. A small flint 
axe (fig. 2, No, 1) found by me in Crawlea in 1917, measuring 3 inches by 
1} inch, is of yellow-brown mottled flint, made with bold flaking without 
any subsequent grinding or polishing. It was found in a low, flat part of 
the field where few flints occur. About the same time other four imple- 
ments of similarly coloured flint (fig. 2, Nos. 2 to 5) were found. This axe 
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is the largest implement of flint found on the place. The other four flints 
—scrapers—are also decidedly larger than the average, One wonders if 
some man of the Stone Age suffered the loss of his entire kit of tools 
of yellow flint in the marsh. One day, walking through the Mid field, I 
noticed a piece of white quarts of unusual shape. On picking it up it 
was found to be part of an axe. Unfortunately, the fragment is small, 
but there is enough to show that the implement must have been a fine 
one of beautiful colour and finish. One side is rounder than the other, 
The edge shows the flattening characteristic of many stone axes, This 
fragment, along with the fine axe of white quartz! in my collection 
from another part of Berwickshire, proves that prehistoric man fashioned 
so intractable a material as quartz into cutting implements of great 
beauty of shape and finish. A fragment of an axe from the knoll in 
the East field looks as if it had been subjected to the action of fire, 
Another greenstone axe comes from the same part. A small greenstone 
axe from the Freestonehill, measuring 3} inches by 1i inch, is the 
smallest found. The other axes are of hardened sedimentary stone and 
call for no detailed description. 

One day, when ploughing in the House field, in lifting the last furrow 
the plough went a little deeper than usual, and turned up a stone which 
on examination proved to be the half of a perforated stone of a hard 
reddish sandstone. It measures about 34 inches in diameter by 14 inch 
thick. The hole, § inch in diameter, is worked from both sides, and is 
put through in a slightly slanting direction. A stone of quartzite from 
the knoll in the East field is roughly circular except at a part of the 
edge, which is straight; it measures 24 inches across and 1} inch thick 
at one edge, but is considerably thinner at the other. It has a hole 
2 inch in diameter drilled into it to a depth of 4 inch. On the other 
side the stone is slightly hollowed, and at the deepest part shows the 
commencement of another hole. On the greater part of the surface the 
stone has been roughened by picking. Perhaps this was done to give 
the hand a more secure grip. The two anvil stones are water-worn 
quartzite stones of a longish shape. Both are broken and have the 
natural surface mostly destroyed by use. 


IMPLEMENTS OF FLINT, CHERT, ETC. 


The one hundred and fifteen thumb-serapers found vary in size from 
fineh to lj inch across. They are of all degrees of workmanship, some 
specimens being finely made and others showing little care bestowed 
on them (fig. 3). The base is mostly straight or slightly rounded. One 


‘ This axe is now on view in the Museum, 
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specimen is noticeable for having the base a hollow angle, and another, 
No, 7, is made of green radiolarian chert. Twelve bear evidence of 
calcination, The forty-one scrapers with longer handles than the horse- 
shoe type (fig. 4, Nos, | to 9) range in size from } inch by § inch to 1} inch 
by 2inches, A fine scraper of the duck-bill type, but with slanted edge, 
is from the Freestonehill, Two, of which one is calcined, are small 
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Fig. 3. Flint Serapers. (4,) 


scrapers with handles narrower than the head, giving them a tanged 
appearance, Another has.a hollow worked in the base. 

Of the forty arrow-heads found, of which fifteen are illustrated in 
lig. 5, all are of flint except one, No, 3, which is of dark grey chert. Of 
the various types, six are barbed and stemmed, five lovenge-shaped, 
twelve leaf-shaped, and nineteen triangular, or nearly so, some having a 
slightly rounded base. No. 1,a beautiful barbed and stemmed specimen, 
1j inch by 1 inch, was found on the farm of Foulden Hill in a field 
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Fig. 4. Flint Serapers and Saws, (}.) 
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adjoining Moorpark. The smallest of the class, No. 2, 1s 4+) inch by § inch. 
The finest of the lozenge type, No. 6, is ~; inch by 4 inch, and shows 
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Fig. 5. Flint Arrow-heads, (}.) 


workmanship of a very high order. No. 15, from the Freestonehill, 
measuring 1} inch by { inch, is of the ordinary lop-sided type, with the 
secondary chipping mostly on the short side and hollow base; and another 
from the same field, with point and base broken off, is noteworthy as 
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having the finest ripple-flaking of any flint found. Three from their 
larger size may have been spear-points. 

The knives, of which thirteen are illustrated in fig. 6, number forty. 
No. 1 is a finely worked curved knife from the Freestonehill, 23 inches 
by | inch in size. No. 5 is of radiolarian chert, somewhat roughly 
made. No. 7 is a large knife, measuring 2}$ inches by 1{ inch. No. 8, 
an imperfect knife, is 14 inch by 14 inch in size, and well made with 
bold flaking. No. 10, which is tinely chipped all round the edge, is of 
pitchstone. No. 12, 1f inch by }{ inch, has two hollows worked out 
opposite each other J inch from the point. No. 13, a knife with double 
curve, 2;, inches by 1 inch, has a hollow worked out near one end. 
There are also other forty-four implements, which might serve the double 
purpose of knives or scrapers; in many cases it is difficult to say which. 

Of the ten saws and toothed implements, a few are shown in fig. 4, 
Nos. 10to 13. No. 10, from the Freestonehill, is the largest, 3 inches by 
{% inch; one edge is dressed and finely toothed. No. 11, Lif inch by 
ft inch, from the House field, has been much used, the teeth being worn 
away except for j inch of its length. No. 12, from the same field, is 
toothed on both edges. It is remarkable for the neatness and fineness 
of the serrations, which number 28 to the inch. 

The gravers and borers number fourteen, seyeral being illustrated in 
fig. 7, Nos. 1 to 7. In No.1, 3 inches by § inch, the natural curve-fracture 
of the flint is taken advantage of to make a very keen point. Amongst 
the others are examples of an interesting class, having the point in an 
oblique direction. 

Two of the hollow scrapers, which number three, are illustrated in 
fig. 7, Nos. 8 and 9. No, 8is worked into two small hollows, while No. 9 
has a broad, shallow concavity. 

Of the ten flints worked to a long point, Nos, 2 and 3 are like knives, 
but could serve the double purpose of knife and borer. No. 4 is triangular 
in shape and resembles an arrow-head. 

There are twenty-two flints of small size which might be taken as 
pigmy flints, but none of them shows the characteristic forms of that 


A number of implements, of which only one specimen has been found, 
are as follows :—A core-like object, 1 inch across the under side, which has 
the outline of a horseshoe-scraper, It is about } inch thick and is con- 
tracted upwards, giving it the appearance of a miniature horse-hoof. 
Secondary working shows round the lower margin. The only implement 
I can find that it bears any resemblance to is the keeled scraper, an imple- 
ment of the Upper Paleolithic which has been traced down to at least 
Azilian times. The material is a quartz-like stone. Fig. 7, No. 15, is a 
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Fig. 6, Flint Knives. 
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Fig. 7. Miscellaneous Flint Implements, 14.) 
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triangular implement, worked along two sides towards a point with the 
base split to a thin edge. The worked sides measure |! inch in length and 
the base 1} inch, No. 11 is a beautifully shaped and worked implement of 
ornamental appearance, measuring 1) inch by yy inch by ;, inch, One face 
is flat, the other rounded. It tapers with a curve toa point at both ends, 
giving it a willow-leaf outline. No. 10 is a thin ovoid implement, measur- 
ing 1; inch by } inch, carefully worked all round, One face shows the 
bulb of pereussion reduced by flaking. It might be a small knife. There 
are a small implement of chalcedony, almost round, measuring ,', inch 
diameter, and a fine translucent piece of the same material flaked to a 
knife point, from knoll in the East field. A lozenge-shaped piece of dark 
coloured flint, measuring 14 inch by 1,4 inch by , inch, is battered on the 
angles. In addition to the tools, many cores and lumps of worked flint 
have been found. Many of the cores are worked to a small size, showing 
that economy of this material was practised. The knife of pitchstone 
and other three fragments of this material are notable as proving the 
distance this glassy mineral was carried by prehistoric man, Arran being 
the probable source of supply, One fragment measures 1} inch by 1 inch 
by } inch. Chalcedony is abundant in the soil. 

In conclusion, | would like to say that there must be niany similar 
sites to Moorpark in our land awaiting investigation, No one is in so 
good a position to do so as the farmer and the ploughman. They alone 
are able to search for relics in the course of their daily labour. It takes 
practically no time from their work. The eye catches the sparkle of 
the flint. A moment transfers it to the pocket, to be examined at 
leisure. I can testify that many a time after finding a fine specimen the 
toilsome day seemed to go better. 
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SOME ANTIQUITIES IN. STRATHFILLAN, PERTHSHIRE, CUPPED 
BOULDER NEAR HELENSBURGH, AND CROSS-SLABS IN GLEN 
FRUIN, DUMBARTONSHIRE. By A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scor. 


ANTIQUITIES IN STRATHFILLAN. 


During fishing expeditions in the Crianlarich district, my attention 
was drawn to some ancient sites which, after a study of the Ordnance 
Survey charts and careful examination, I feel are worth reporting. I 
was fortunate in getting the co-operation of Mr Gordon Place, pro- 
prietor of a portion of the ground, and of Mr Ludovic M‘L. Mann, who 
visited many of the places in question and helped in the examination, 
elucidation, and surveying of them. 

The best known site is the ruined chapel of St Fillan, connected with 
King Robert [. (Bruce) and referred to in the Proc. Soc, Ant, Seot., vol. 
xii. pp. 122-82. The chapel is in a bad condition, with searvely an archi- 
tectural feature of any moment to be seen. Of the Priory buildings no 
vestige remains, The stones were used in the building of Kirkton Farm 
and a Secession Church, but this place of worship has disappeared. 
Placed in the centre of the rectangular building, and resting on a slab 
or flagstone 5 feet long and 18 inches broad, is a schistose boulder with 
a deeply cut-out heart-shaped cavity. The relic is a font, and was 
identified with rites connected with St Fillan. (See Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, first series, p. 192, Jos. Anderson.) There are lying near 
it fragments of a rotatory quern. 

Immediately to the north of the chapel is the modern graveyard, 
which became disused some fifty yearsago. It is a small square enclosure 
surrounding a circular mound, which looks like a Bronze Aye burial 
cairn. Some of the graves are covered with a long slab, probably taken 
from the floor of the adjoining ruined chapel. On one slab 1 observed 
the sculpturing of three Latin crosses, the longer arm in each case 
placed along the longer axis of the slab. The crosses are graduated in 
size; the middle one being of intermediate dimensions. On the right of 
the largest are two shallow cup-shaped depressions (fig, 1). 

Farther to the north is a spring with carefully built stone-work 
showing signs of great age. This is the old water supply of St Fillan’s 
Priory, and is still known as the “ Priest's Well.” 

To the south-east of the well, on the top of a pronounced natural 
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gravelly ridge, is an inconspicuous circular mound, apparently much 
worn down. It has every appearance of being the remains of a cairn, 
About 200 yards east of Kirkton Farm is a small rectangular enclosure 
encompassed by a ruined walling called the “Priest's Garden.” One or 
two stunted orchard trees grow within this desolate little patch. 
Some 50 yards east of this is a grassy ridge, on the top of which is a 
mound, which does not appear to be natural, . 
with a long, undoubtedly artificial hollow in | 
its centre. i ® 
On the south side of a small stream on the 


| 
alluvial plain between it and the river Fillan, and ° 
about 150 yards south of St Fillan’s Chapel, is a | 
smuill circular cairn, probably a burial-place of the : 
Bronze Age, to which my attention was drawn by | 
Mr J. Paterson, J.P., of Kirkton Farm. The cairn 


since 1869, has never heard of any excavation of 
the cairn, but he mentions that while ploughing 
on the south margin some slabs were disclosed. 

About 1 mile to the west is the farmhouse, 
once the manse, of Auchtertyre. Due south of 
this place are the remains of a circular cairn called 
the “Mod a Cheann Drochaid,” the centre of which 
seems to have been entirely robbed of its rubble 
stones, which were perhaps used in building the 
now demolished clachan which adjoins it. The 
stones were again probably used in the modern 
steadings and field walls. The Mod consists of a 
circle of large boulders which were apparently set 
round the margin of the cairn, and many of these Fis-1-Cross-+labatSt Fillan’s 
are still in position, their weight hindering their epanels, (in) 
removal for building purposes. As the plan (fig. 2) shows, the circle is 
raised over practically all its cireumference, the eastern portion par- 
ticularly. Turf at this part has grown so thickly as to knit the stones 
into a homogeneous mass. The cairn resembles somewhat the Clava 
and many other Scottish sepultures, 

[t should be said that there are traces of an extension of the cairn 
due north for about 30 yards. It is not improbable here was once a 
Neolithic long cairn, and that the Bronze Age people disturbed the 
structure and erected a circular cairn at its south end. From the Mad 
is to be seen a small circular cairn about 300 yards to the south-east. 


near the top. Mr Paterson, who has been tenant 


| 


| 
seems to be intact except for a slight excavation 
| 
) 
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[t is in a field, and is a counterpart of that south of the Chapel of St 
Fillan. It has never been disturbed as far as can be ascertained. 

Between the farms of Auchtertyre and Kirkton are traces of what are 
probably two cairns very much destroyed, but their precise formation 
is unrecognisable, 

To the south-west of Auchtertyre and opposite Strathtillan Manse, 
at a bend in the River Fillan, is the Holy Pool, famous in connection 
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Fig. 2 Stone Circle, “ Mod ao Cheann Drochaid,” Strithifillan, 
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with the rites relating to St Fillan.' Insane persons, until the middle 
of last century, were bathed in the pool and thereafter taken to the 
chapel of St Fillan, where they were tied up all night to the font referred 
to. We are told that St Fillan’s Bell (now in the National Museum, 
Edinburgh) was placed on the head of the patient for a few moments. 
The New Statistical Account af Scotland, 1843, vol. x. p. 1088, referring to 
these practices, states that the natives of the strath had long ceased to 


‘(Nd Statiaticnl Account of Scotland, Parish of Killin; and Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., 
Prehistorie Annals, vol, ti. ps, BTR 
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go to the Holy Pool, which still was visited by people who, in many 
instances, had travelled far. From an amusing paragraph in Mr Jas. M. 
Mackinlay'’s book, Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs, p. 126, we 
learn that “a farmer who had a mad bull thought that if the sacred 
water could heal human ills it would be efficacious also in the ease of 
the lower animals. So he plunged the infuriated beast into the stream. 
What was the effect on the bull we do not know, but since then the 
virtue has departed from the water. ... Strathtillan kept up its fame 
for over a thousand years.” 

Going back towards Crianlarich, one passes on the south side of the 
road, on the high ground after Euich Farm, a delmen-like formation of 
rock. It is, however, undoubtedly of natural origin, caused by the 
displacement of sections of a huge schistose boulder, parts of which, 
becoming fractured, have slipped downwards and created the dolmen- 
like structure of two base stones with a large slab bridging them. 

In her excellent little guide to Crianlarich, Mrs Place of Inverherive 
describes this rock as the “Sentry-box,” for here was posted, in the 
days of clan feuds, a man who, from this eminence, could command a 
wide view of the strath and of the approach of an enemy.! 

Fifty yards to the north of it, between the road and the Callander 
and Oban Railway, is a small grassy circular plateau with roughly 
built periphery; its precise age and character are indeterminable until 
excavated. 

About 400 yards farther to the north, and lying in a picturesque 
grassy hollow, is a circular setting of large, irregularly shaped prostrate 
slabs of native rock, 60 feet in diameter. It seems to belong to the 
older category of stone circles like Arbor Low in Derbyshire and 
Avebury in Wilts. 

Again to the north is a natural knoll, the north side of which falls 
steeply towards the River Fillan. Quite close to the stream is an irregu- 
larly shaped and much fractured boulder, on the slanting east face of 
which tive large cup-shaped hollows were detected. 

To the east of the circle, and about 300 yards from it in a most 
conspicuous position on the top of a hill, is a quadrate boulder also of 
the native Highland schist. At a distance this landmark looks like 
a flat-roofed hut. On the vertical west face we discovered six large 
cup-marks, 


*“ Euich,” Mrs Place tells me, is a corruption of Gaelic terms, meaning the “ Place of shouting,” 
referring to the sentry’s shouts through the aperture bridged over by the slab at the “Sentry- 


box.” Such o call could, it appears, be heard over a wide area. The farm thus takes its name 
from this site, 
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ScuLPTURED BovULDER NEAR HELENSBURGH., 


The boulder is situated at an altitude of some 450 feet above sea- 
level, a hundred yards south-east of the gate on the “ Highlandman’s 
Road” (a track leading from Row to Glen Fruin), a short distance east 
of the upper part of the Ardencaple Wood and close to the Glennan 
Burn. It is about 4 mile north of the West Highland Railway, 
on the lands of Draumfad Farm, on the Luss estates of Sir Iain 
Colquhoun, Bart. 

The boulder, presumably an ice-carried one, is irregularly quadrate 
in form, and is composed of very hard Highland schist; consequently 
many of the numerous sculpturings on its surface, which is about 5 
feet from the ground, are well preserved. It is of such size—45 feet 
in girth—as to make it a most prominent landmark. It occupies # 
position from which an extensive view can be had to the east and 
south. The prospect to the north is shut out by rising ground known 
as the Mains Hill, while to the west it is obscured by the Ardencaple 
Wood. 

It appears to have been the intention of a whilom holder of the 
land to break up the boulder for the purpose of using the stone so 
obtained in the building of the marches; to this end two holes were 
drilled in the horizontal surface, and it was rent into four unequal 
parts. The outline of the only drill-hole used may be clearly traced on 
the inside of three fractured sides. The destructive intention was appar- 
ently abandoned, as the boulder resisted too well. Doubtless, as the 
first attempt to break up the rock completely failed, it was deemed 
futile to make use of material which could only be obtained with 
great difficulty. 

The date 1732 is deeply carved on the edge of the north side. 

The shattering of the boulder has hindered a ready, survey of the 
acheme of cups, rings, and other markings, Under the guidance of Mr 
Ludovie M‘L. Mann this has been restored as shown (fig. 3). 


Srre or St Berpe’s Cuapren, GLEN Frvrs, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


| visited the site of St Bride's Chapel last summer. No vestige of 
a building remains, but the site is apparently a large circular cairn 
now occupied by Glen Fruin School. 

Near the door of the schoolhouse, within the garden and close to the 
road, is an erect slab 2 feet 8 inches in height, 16 inches wide and 9 inches 
thick. On it is sculptured a fine raised cross! of the Keills type in a fair 


‘ The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, p. 31, No, 11. 
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Fig. & Cup- and Ring-marked Boulder at Drumfad, near Helensburgh. (7).) 
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state of preservation. The edge of the stone possessed flat-band moulding, 
but save for the top and an inch or so at the side this has been destroyed. 
I was told by Mrs Willan, the schoolmistress, that the stone was 
discovered some years ago when foundations were being dug for a 
washing-house. 
The illustration (fig. 4) is reproduced from a rubbing. 


| 


Fig. 4. Cross-slab at St Bride's Chapel. fy'e.) Fig. 5, Cross-slab at Ballivoulin. (4.) 





Incisep LATIN Cross ON Erect SLAB AT BALLIVOULIN, GLEN 
Frouin, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


Situated in a field a little to the south-east of Ballivoulin Farm, and 
about 50 yards from the road on the north side, is a small eminence, 
circular in shape and obviously artificial. Two stones, prominent objects 
on the south side of this knoll, attracted my attention. 

The larger of the two is a hog-backed boulder, but no sculpturings 
could be detected thereon. The other, of schist, is most interesting, as 
it is an erect slab 2 feet 6 inches by 15 inches, and varying in thick- 
ness from 7 inches at the top to 9 inches at the base. A Latin cross is 
incised on the south face, and a rubbing was made of the sculpturing 
(fig. 5). Unfortunately, the stone is so badly weathered that the 
carving is not very clear, In fact, I fear that in the course of a few 
years it will have disappeared, as the surface is peeling off. 
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IV, 
AN ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL ANTIQUITIES IN GAIRLOCH PARISH, 
ROSS-SHIRE. By WILLIAM THOMSON, F.S.A.Scor. 


Dun oN CREAG AN FHAMHATR, GAIRLOCH. 


No mention of Creag an Fhamhair—the Rock of the Giant—or the 
ruins on its summit is to be found in any book on Gairloch, yet one 
would have thought its suggestive name, striking appearance, and 
picturesqueness would have attracted attention, and led to some record 
having been made of it before the hand of the road-making vandal had 
reduced it well-nigh to the level of the surrounding ground, No history 
attaches to it, though local tradition makes it the scene of battles in 
the far distant past, doubtless between the native races and insurgent 
Norsemen, the latter having given Kerrysdale, in which the fort (fig. 1) 
is situated, its name. 

Creag an Fhamhair, a mass of Hebridean gneiss, projects westward 
from the adjacent hills to the River Kerry, its bold cliffs, nearly perpen- 
dicular to west and north, forming a striking object in the landscape. 
Its summit is almost level and grass covered, rising about 100 feet above 
the Kerry. Here the Fingalians of old found a shelter, and, by con- 
tinuing the bulwark Nature had given them on west and north with an 
artificial structure round east and south, enclosed a space of 480 square 
yards wherein to erect their huts and shelters. 

At the west end next the river the cliff drops sheer for 50 feet, and a 
precipitous face to the north, of like height, makes the place well-nigh 
impregnable from these sides. Even on the summit Nature has lent her 
aid, for a projecting ridge of rock, running from points 6 to 7 on plan, 
renders wall-building almost unnecessary there. Before the road to 
Gairloch by the side of the Kerry and between that river and the 
western face of the headland was constructed over seventy years ago, 
the walls of the fort are stated to have been “ higher than a man,” and 
persons still living remember when they were from five to six feet high ; 
but since that time, and indeed till quite recently, the place has been 
used as a quarry for material for the highways. 

From the west cliff front to the east or rear—points 4 to 6 on plan— 
the distanee is 100 feet, and from north to south— points 6 to 10—108 feet, 
The entrance to the fort has been between points 1 and 2, and the extra 
large boulders there would doubtless be used to give additional strength 
to this part. A continuation of the south wall, shown at point 9, has 
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formed a protection for the doorway. From the latter, the shaded lines 
indicate a slight hollow which continues to point 13, where, on digging, 
the soil was found to be brown earth, then sand, and lastly, soft clay, at 
a depth of 30 inches, Water gathered here in the course of a day to a 





Fig, 1. Dun on Creag an Fhambair, Gairloch, 


depth of nearly 1 foot, but whether from a spring or merely surface 
draining was not ascertained. In the centre of the enclosed space is a 
projection of rock and stones, and at point 7 is a flat rock surface which 
may have been a hearth. 

The walls were 6 feet thick and built of rough, undressed stones, 
gathered in the vicinity and piled up without mortar of any kind. The 
largest stones formed the outer and inner faces of the walls, From 
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point 7 the wall is roughly semicircular, and from there to point 3 is 
120 feet long. The outside line of the wall is clearly traceable, and at 
the rear the height, externally, is in places 2 feet. In the course of 
demolition many large stones from the walls have fallen down the 
steep slopes to the east and rear and lodged at various points. On this 
side the ground dips rapidly to a marshy hollow, and rises again beyond 
to another and higher bluff about 100 yards distant. 

At a distance of 4) feet, or thereby, down the rear slope there are 
evidences of an outwork similar in structure to the wall of the fort above. 
This outer wall, or rampart, can be traced in the bracken and heather 
for a length of 60 feet. 

Strategically, Creag an Fhamhair occupied a very strong position. 
During the period of its occupancy marshes would extend on every side; 
it was protected by the River Kerry in front on the west, and by the Allt 
Dhonnachaidh, a considerable stream, on the immediate north. It com- 
manded the passes of Kerry and Shieldaig, the only avenues of access 
from sea or shore. 

Professor Watson, in his description of the circular forts in Lorn 
and Northern Perthshire (Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 17), some of which 
appear similar to that under consideration, states that they were occupied 
by “a pastoral and agricultural people,” and further, that “every one 
examined is near a pass or passes.” The latter fact is characteristic of 
Creag an Fhambair, and agricultural land would in all probability exist 
even then on the area to the north, covered presently by the fields of 
Kerrysdale Farm. 


Opnam Laraa (THe Day's Work). 


At the north-western end of Druim Obhair Latha, on a truncated cone 
of rock, 120 feet above the Flowerdale Burn, stands the curious ruin called 
Obhair Latha, meaning “The Day's Work,” The sides of the eminence on 
which it stands drop steeply to the banks of the stream, on the opposite 
side of which the rocky slopes rise again to the cliffs of Craig a Chait, 
behind Flowerdale House, the seat of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., of 
Gairloch. Through the screen of foliage you look away beyond Longa 
Island on the north and Badachro on the south side of the Gairloch. 
Immediately below is the landlocked Charlestown Bay, with its pier and 
some few boats near by, and the old inn, now the post office, at the base 
of the hill on which Obhair Latha stands. 

Beyond the persistent tradition that it was built in one day for urgent 
defensive purposes against some enemy coming from seaward, there is 


no history attached to the ruin, which is known to few and is not | 


= 
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recorded in any history of Gairloch. Yet it has obviously an intimate 
connection with the troublous times when the Macbeaths, M‘Leods, and 
Mackenzies were struggling for the mastery in this wildly beautiful 
country. 

The ruin consists of four columns of rude, strong masonry, each 3 feet 
4 inches wide by 5 feet 6 inches thick, separated one from the other by 
narrow openings, each | foot 10 inches wide (fig. 2), These apertures, 
measured from the ground level, are 6 feet high; they pierce the wall 
from front to back, and have heavy lintels, slabs of undressed schist 4 feet 





Fig. 2. Oliiale Latha (The Day's Work), Gairloch, 


long and 5 to 6 inches thick. Only one aperture remains complete, 
generations of Gairloch boys having reduced the remains to their present 
condition, The building is finished at both ends—side or back walls never 
existed, though a wooden erection may have been built on the landward 
side. It is definitely stated that the wall was continued upwards, sloping, 
pyramid fashion, toa central apex. The highest part is now 4 feet above 
ground level at the south-west end. Some very large and heay y stones 
have been used in its construction, the interstices packed with slaty 
fragments. No mortar has been employed. It dates, possibly, from the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

Beyond Charlestown Bay below is the Dun of Gairloch, round which 
circled the fighting between the Macbeaths, M‘Leods, and Mackenzies. 
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About the year 1480, in consequence of a terrible crime committed by the 
M‘Leods, the King granted a commission of fire and sword, directing the 
Mackenzies to exterminate the M‘Leods. The latter were finally driven 
out of Gairloch about 1569, but in the interval between 1480 and the latter 
date they made several attempts to regain their lost territory. It may 
be that Obhair Latha was built by the M‘Leods in their slow retreat 
before the pressure of the Mackenzies, or by the latter to enable a watch 
to be kept seaward, to guard against any sudden attack by the M‘Leods. 

In his admirable History of Gairloch, Mr J. H. Dixon tells (chap. xii. p. 46) 
of one such effort on the part of the expelled M‘Leods prior to 1569. On 
this occasion they had ventured into Charlestown Bay in their biorlinns, 
but were foiled and defeated by the marvellous archery of a celebrated 
Macrae called Donald Odhar. Donald is made to discharge his arrows 
with deadly precision from Craig a Chait, behind Flowerdale House, but 
there is 4 strong presumption that he may have been concealed in the 
recesses of Obhair Latha. From the secure protection of its massive 
walls he could with safety pick off the M‘Leods on their warships below. 
The range was close, the archer well concealed, and the incident would 
agree with the tradition which clings to Obhair Latha. 


“Aw Dey,” THE Virrirrep Fort oF GAIRLOCH. 


In his History of Gairloch, p. 98, Mr J. H. Dixon states that :—“ The 
only vitrified fort in Gairloch stood on the rocky eminence near the 
volunteer targets, at the south-west end of the largest sandy beach 
at Gairloch. Slight traces of vitrifaction are said to be still found.” 
And again:—“The stronghold most frequently mentioned in the tra- 
ditions of the country is the Dun or Castle of Gairloch. It oceupied 
the same site as the vitrified fort just referred to. Probably it was 
more a fortification than a castle. Some of the low banks or lines 
of stones on the rocky eminence are said to be the ruins of the castle 
walls. This dun is said to have been a stronghold of the Macbeaths, 
and subsequently of the M‘Leods.” 

The presence of the M‘Leods in Gairloch, according to the same 
careful narrator, may date back to the time of the Norsemen, from 
whom they were descended, while the Macbeaths came from Assynt 
in Sutherland, probably in the thirteenth century. A struggle for 
the mastery between these clans resulted in favour of the M‘Leods, 
and, in 1430, King James I. granted the lands of “Gerloch” to Nele 
Nelesoun “for homage and service rendered.” With this authority in 
his possession, “ Nele,” the son of Neil M‘Leod, took steps to drive the 
Macheaths from their three Gairloch strongholds, including the dun. 
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Fifty years later, for a foul murder perpetrated by two of the 
M‘Leods, King James UL. gave Hector Roy Mackenzie a commission 
of fire and sword for the extermination of the M‘Leods, and in M44 
this same Roy received a grant of Gairloch by charter from the Crown. 
This was followed by a new charter under the Great Seal, dated Sth 
April 1515; but Heetor Roy never succeeded in driving out the M‘Leods, 
whose final expulsion took place between 1569 and the end of the 
eentury, after which the Mackenzies held, and still hold, the lands of 





Fig. 4. Vitrified Fort, “An Dun,” Gairloch, from the south-west, 


Gairloch, Such, very briefly, is an outline of the history circling round 
the Gairloch Dun. 

The peninsula on which the ruins are found is a mass of Cambrian 
gneiss, projecting into the Gairloch in an almost north-westerly direc- 
tion from the southern end of the beautiful sandy beach in front of the 
golf-course (fig. 3). Behind the golf-course, nearly opposite the centre 
of the beach, stands the Established Church, and on the golf-links 
in front of it, is a remarkably symmetrical, oval hollow, covered with 
soft, green turf. In this hollow, which at other times serves as a 
bunker for the disciples of Braid and Vardon, the Gairloch Communion 
Services are still held annually. But legend has it that F ingal himself 
scooped out the depression for a bed where his white cow might calve, 
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Thus it is still called Leabaidh na Ba Baine, or “the bed of the white 
cow,” and Fingalian lore comes, therefore, very near the site of the 
ancient dun. 

The peninsula (fig. 4) is from 120 to 130 yards long, and from 38 yards 
at the landward end to 70 or 80 yards broad at the seaward extremity. 
Divided into two unequal parts by a geological fault, forming a gully 
from 10 to 15 feet wide, these are named respectively Dun a Muigh 
(the outer dun) and Dun a Stigh (the inner dun). 

The latter is precipitous on every side, and accessible only from 
the south. The figures 1, 2,3, and 4 on plan mark lines of walls enclosing 
a space of 270 square yards or thereby. A narrow chasm or fissure— 
in line with the flagstaff on photo—now choked with debris from 
the ruins of the walls, separates the first from the second enclosure, 
indicated by the figures 5, 6, 7, and 8 This, undoubtedly, has been 
the principal stronghold, and is roughly oval in shape. At point 6 
the grassy vallum is 6 feet high, and from 3 to 5 feet elsewhere, 
these measurements applying to the inner sides. Here the enclosed 
area runs to 370 square yards. One or two fragments of dressed 
Torridon Red Sandstone were noted on this site, but local vandals 
have removed practically all the superstructure, the last addition to 
the Parish Church being to a large extent built of material taken 
from this fort. There are indications of an outer line of defence on 
the west seaward side. To north and east externally, the mounds 
drop steeply to margins of cliffs and gully. Everywhere on these 
slopes stones show through the grass, and, since sand has accumulated 
to the depth of several feet in places, excavation would, in all likeli- 
hood, reveal considerable masses of wall. 

Proceeding outward, the edge of the gully nearest the central fort 
has been surmounted by a wall throughout its whole length, and, 
before leaving Dun a Stigh, it is important to note that a spring of 
clear water was detected, and is marked on the plan: 

To facilitate communication between the two duns, a bridge of 
some description, probably of wood and easily withdrawn, must have 
extended across the gully. Nowadays the cliffs on the southern side 
are 10 feet high and 24 feet on the opposite side, but accumulated 
debris has reduced the original depth or height. Encireling the whole 
grass-covered surface of the outer dun are foundations of walls, 
enclosing a space exceeding 1000 square yards. Covered with soft 
verdure and with a spring, the water from which runs out among 
the rocks at the north-eastern extremity, this part of the dun may 
have been used as pasture-ground. The course followed by the mural 
lines is shown by figures 12, 13, 14, and 15. 
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Fig. 4. Vitrified Fort, “ An Dun,” Gairloch, 
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Careful observation proves that the whole of this spit of wind- 
swept rock was an encampment and a stronghold for many centuries. 
Evidence of vitrifaction is observable everywhere, and clusters of 
partly fused stones were found at a dozen different places (marked 
by crosses on plan). A solid mass about 5 feet long, 5 feet high, and 
3 feet thick remains in situ and exposed at point 5, its situation showing 
that it had formed an integral part of the walling of the central fort. 

The stone used was fragments of the Torridon Red Sandstone and 
breccia, both of which form the cliffs at the northern end of the sandy 
beach. The pieces are small, and lie scattered about in profusion all 
along the boundary lines—an indication that here, as elsewhere, the 
fusing process was neither perfect nor thorough. On the outer dun, 
the walls were carried almost to high-tide mark on flat-topped rocks 
but little above sea-level, and within reach of the waves when strong 
winds prevailed. 

The examination and measurements showed a total length of over 
1000 feet of wall foundations, all of which appeared to have been 
subjected to vitrifying processes. Superimposed on these, in the middle 
fort, was a structure non-vitrified, and this close association of earlier 
and later buildings offers a tempting field for exploration and excava- 
tion. The busy mole, driving his tunnels through the soft, sandy soil 
within the chief enclosure, had thrown up dozens of whelk shells, 
obviously buried for a prolonged period, which were probably one 
item of the fare of the first occupants of the Gairloch Dun. In their 
huts they braved the storms of centuries, and lived and moved and 
had their being till the fierce Norsemen swept them away and took 
possession. Local nomenclature demonstrates the presence of Norse 
rovers in this neighbourhood for many generations, till they in turn 
were displaced by Macbeaths, M‘Leods, and Mackenzies. 

The quotations given from Mr Dixon's History of Gairloch are the 
only references to vitrifaction on the site described and planned. That 
it belongs to the vitrified forts in Scotland is established, and the 
Dan of Gairloch should be ineluded in the ever-lengthening list of these 
remarkable centres of the communal life of the early inhabitants of 
Caledonia, which, discovered first by John Williams, and described 
by him in 1777, have ever since proved intensely interesting to the 
antiquary and archeologist. 
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Mornay, llth February 1924, 


sm ANDREW N. AGNEW, Barr... Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


On the recommendation of the Council there was elected a Corre- 
sponding Member :— 


JAMES SmirH, Mumrills, Falkirk. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Jonn Cook, W.S., 61 Castle Street. 

HvuaH Davinsox, Braedale, Lanark, 

Major Ronear E. Dovetas, Cavers, 114 Polwarth Terrace, 

Stam AGNEW Gruton, Advocate, Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 14 Carlton 
Terrace, 

Sir ARcHipaLD Bucnan Hepsury, Bart., D.L., Smeaton-Hepburn, 
Prestonkirk, East Lothian, 

R. Lione, Parcrave Jowrrr, Chilland, near Winchester, 

JAMES Pato, 80 High Street, Lanark. 

Sir H. Arrour Rosn, 23 Ainslie Place, 

Harry J. Youncer, Harmeny, Balerno, Midlothian. 


There was exhibited by Tuk Trusrees of the late The Right 
Honourable CaroLine, Countess DowWAGER oF SEAFIELD, 


Collection of Relics found at Urquhart Castle, Inverness-shire, by 
H.M. Office of Works, during excavations at the castle. These will be 
described in a future communication to the Society. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors ;— 


(1) By The Right Hon. Tak Baroness StRATHCONA AND Mount 
Roya. 


Bronze Pin, 3}; inches in length, with a vertically flat round head and 
slight projections on both sides below; found in a rabbit hole a short 
distance from Carn nan Bharraich, Oronsay, Argyll, by Mr Malcolm 
M'‘Neill, Farmer, 
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(2) By Miss Maxwe.t, House of Elrig, Portwilliam, Wigtownshire. 


Rim Fragment and several Wall Fragments of a very coarse clay 
vessel from Glenluce Sands. 


(3) By Jous H. Drxon, F.S.A.Scot. 


Highland Brooch of Silver, 3,4, inches in diameter, given by Alexander 
M‘Kenzie of Letterewe to his nurse, haying wreaths, a thistle, and a rose 
incised on the front, and on the back the inscription—THE GIFT OF 
ALEX’ M*KENZIE TO MARY M*PHAIL HIS NURSE 1760, and the 
maker's stamp L. & R. 


(4) By Major The Most Hon. THE Marguess or LINLITHGOW, 
F.S.AScot., on behalf of the 19th (Lothians and Border) 
Armoured Car Company. 


The Dr Caverhill Collection of Uniforms, ete. 


(5) By GrorGe Macpona.p, ©.B., F.B.A,, LL.D., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 
Small Collection of Relies from Ayrshire :-— 

Axe of greenstone, imperfect at the butt end, measuring 6} inches 
long and 3 inches broad, found in a streamlet at the mouth of a 
drain near Knockgerran, Girvan; two Stone Whorls, 1,% inch and 

} inch in diameter, and one made from a shard of yellow glazed 
pottery, 2, inches in diameter, found on Knockgerran; Stone 
Whorl, l inch in diameter, found near the River Annick, Dreghorn. 

Hammer-stone, abraded at both ends, measuring 4,% inches by 
3} inches by 2), inches; Oval Waterworn Stone with perforation 
widely countersunk from both sides, measuring 2} inches by 
2} inches by }§ inch; Hone or Sharpening-stone, 5} inches in 
length, of spatulate form, being made from a waterworn stone 
naturally pointed at one end; the broad part is imperfect, and 
shows signs of polishing on the face and back; Bronze Flanged 
Axe or Palstave, measuring 6} inches in length and 2}! inches 
across the cutting edge, having in front of the stop, on both 
sides, a small semi-elliptical moulding with a central rib, extend- 
ing towards the cutting edge ~ exact localities unknown. 

Barbed Arrow-head of yellow flint, | inch long by +} inch broad, 
and a Flint Flake, 1y, inch long, with slight chipping on one 
side; from Priesthill, Muirkirk. 


(6) By Wiii1am Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 


Silver Soup Spoon, 9} inches long, weight, 2 oz, 0 dwt. 20 grs., of Old 
English type, with a pointed bowl, bearing the hall-marks of Perth in 
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four stamps—E.W,, a tree in an oval panel, S., and a double-headed 
eagle with spread wings. 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated :— 


(1) By His Mawestry’s GovERNMENT., 
Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-1689, Vol. viii. Parts 1 and 2. 


(2) By GeorGe Macpowacn, ©.B., LL.D. F.S.AScot, 

Birrenswark: Ein britannisches Numantia. Von Adolf Schulten. 
(Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum Geschichte und Deutsche 
Literatur und ftir Pidagogik. Herausgegeben von Johannes Ilberg und 
Paul Cauer. 1914.) 


(3) By Sir Bruck Gorpor-Serox, Bart., F.S.A.Scot. 
Ancient Man in Britain. By Donald A. Mackenzie. 


(4) By Georce F. Buack, Ph.D., Corresponding Member. 

A List of Works relating to Lycanthropy. By the Donor. 

Druids and Druidism: A List of References, By the Donor. 

Amber and its Origin. By the Donor, 

Romani and Dard. By the Donor, 

American Gypsies. By Albert Thomas Sinclair. Edited by the Donor, 

Catalogue of a Collection of Gallo-Roman Antiquities belonging to 
J, Pierpont Morgan. Compiled by Seymour de Ricci. 
» Catalogue of a Collection of Germanic Antiquities belonging to 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Compiled by Seymour de Ricci. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Merovingian Antiquities belonging to 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Compiled by Seymour de Ricci. 


(5) By Jawtes W. Actan, MLB, C.M., F\S.A.Scot., the Author. 


On the Use of Stimulants, Narcotics, and Intoxicants among Un- 
civilised Peoples. 


(6) By the Rev. F. Harrison, M.A,, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Bedern Chapel, York. 


(7) By Toe Direcror, National Museum of Wales, 
A Short Guide to the Collections. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


ON TWO BRONZE SPOONS FROM AN EARLY IRON AGE GRAVE 
NEAR BURNMOUTH, BERWICKSHIRE. By JAMES HEWAT 
CRAW, F.S.A.Scor. Wits A REPORT ON THE SKELETON FOUND 
THEREIN, BY ARTHUR ROBINSON, M.D., Proressok oF ANATOMY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


On 26th July 1923 there was exposed at the edge of a quarry at 
Catch-a-Penny, near Burnmouth, Berwickshire, an Early Lron Age burial 
which proved to be of more than usual interest, 

The quarry lies close to the right, or south side, of the main road 
from Edinburgh to Berwick, and the site of the grave is about 1100 yards 
south-east of Burnmouth railway station and 50 yards east-north-east 
of Catch-a-Penny farmhouse. The elevation is almost 400 feet above 
sea-level, the grave being placed on ground sloping gently to the north, 
some 15 yards from the edge of a much steeper slope. 

The grave, which lay east-north-east, was 5 feet 7 inches long; 
at the middle its width was 30 inches, contracted to 27 near the east 
end or head, and to 22 near the foot; the depth was 20 inches, It 
was unpaved, and had been built with small boulders in two or three 
irregular courses. The corners were rounded except that to the 
north-east, which was rectangular. Four slabs of red and grey sand- 
stone, brought apparently from the shore—fully a quarter of a mile to 
the north—had been used as covers, any interspaces being filled with 
smaller fragments. The covers lay at a depth of 27 inches beneath 
the surface of the ground. 

In the grave, and partially covered with infiltered soil, was the 
skeleton of a man (fig. 1) of more than average stature, apparently in 
the prime of life. The full report on the bones by Professor Robinson 
is appended. The body had been placed on its right side with the head 
to the east-north-east; the knees were slightly flexed, and the hands 
were in front of the breast.' 

Between the hands and the skull lay, within a small area, an iron 
knife, two bronze spoons, the jaws and other bones of a young pig, 
several fragments of coal, and a small piece of wood, probably part of 
the handle of the knife. The bones of young pigs have previously been 


* For the completeness of the record I am indebted to the finder, Mr James Wood, Coldingham, 
who left the grave entirely undisturbed as soon as its nature was revealed, and to Mr Robert 
Dunn, Edington Hill, whose telegram enabled me to reach the spot with a minimam of delay. 
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found in Yorkshire both in Bronze Age burials and in those of the Early 
Iron Age.! 
The knife (fig. 2), which is much corroded and appears to have the 





Fig. L. Grave at Bornmouth. 


end broken off, measures 7} inches, the blade being 5 inches and the 
tang 2} inches. The blade is 1] inch broad and has a back-rib about 
4 inch in width, as if to suit the knife for use with a hammer. 





Paint ane ee | Inch. 


Fig. 2. Tron Knife from Burnmouth. 


_ The spoons (fig. 3), which measure 44 inches by 2) inches, were found a 
few inches apart. The blade of the knife lay partly on that which was 
nearer the skull, staining it with rust. This spoon has a small perfora- 
tion near the right side of the bowl, as usually figured, handle uppermost, 
The other spoon bears on the bowl an engraved cross. On the handle 


' British Musewin tiuide to Early Iron Age Antiquities, and Mortimer's Forty Years’ 
Reararches in the Burin! Mounds of East Yorkahire, 
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of the perforated spoon can be seen traces of an engraved design 
consisting of narrow spiral bands with transverse hatched lines, No 
ornamentation is now traceable on the spoon bearing the cross. Com- 
pared with examples from the south of England, the spoons are flatter 
and of lighter construction ; the ornamentation is comparatively poor in 
design and execution. 





‘ig. &, Hronze Spoons from Burnmonth. (j.) 


Spoons of this type are of great rarity, and have not previously 
been found in Scotland. Dr Joseph Anderson, writing over fifty years 
ago,' said of them: “Though no specimens have yet been met with in 
Scotland, I notice them here because their decoration is so nearly 
related to that of the Scottish school.” They belong to a period shortly 
prior to the commencement of our era, Of 21 examples now on record, 
4 come from Wales, § from England, 2 from Scotland, 5 from Ireland, 


' Scotland in. Pagan Times: The from Age, p. TM. 
¥YOL. LVI. 10 
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and 2 from France. The accompanying table sets out the details of 
the various discoveries, and the spoons are shown in fig. 4.' They 
usually occur in pairs, there being 9 pairs recorded, and 3 odd spoons. 
They have been made in a mould, and, though similar, are rarely both 
from the same mould. One of each pair has a small perforation, which, 
with one exception, is always placed close to the right edge of the 
bowl; the other bears on the bow] an engraved cross, In the French 
pair one spoon is plain, while the other bears both the perforation 
and the cross, the former being in the centre of the bowl instead of 
at the edge. The use or significance of these features has not been 
satisfactorily explained; the Eucharistic theory may now be dismissed, 
as the spoons are known to belong to pre-Christian times. Formerly 
designated “spoon-like objects,” there can now be little doubt that they 
were actually spoons. The perforation suggests use as a strainer, but 
further discoveries must be awaited to solve the mystery? 

The Welsh spoons and those from the south of England are of the 
best workmanship, with embossed concentric or curvilinear designs on 
the handles, the reverses of which are in some cases engraved with 
eurvilinear designs. In one Welsh pair (1 and 2) and in one English 
spoon (5) the junction of the bowl with the circular handle is strengthened 
by wide lateral wings. That this junction was a weak part is shown 
by a small ornamented plate riveted on the back of a spoon found in 
London (8); the only other evidence of repair is a small gold plug 
inserted in one of the Cardigan pair (2), The spoons from the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have engraved designs on the handles 
and are not embossed: the bowls are less circular than those from the 
south, the Irish spoons being specially elongated. In the Irish and 
Westmorland spoons the cross radiates from a small engraved circle: 
this might suggest an origin from a spoon with a central perforation 
similar to the French spoon, but the design is probably purely 
ornamental. 

With regard to the circumstances of discovery, the detaila are 
regrettably meagre; the French pair (20 and 21) were found in a female 
full-length burial, being placed one within the other, surrounded by 
the remains of cloth, in a small bronze vase. At Deal (6 and 7), one 
was found on either side of the head of a skeleton laid at full length, 
north-east and south-west, the grave being cut in the chalk on an 


' For permission to reproduce, grateful acknowledgment is made to M. Auguste Picard, editor 
of Déchelette's Manuel f Archéologie; the Royal Archwological Institute ; the Cambrian Archieo- 
logical Associntion ; and the Kent Archeological Society, 

“Mr A. J. H. Edwards, P.S.A.5cot., made an experiment with a shallow spoon in which a 
amill perforation had been drilled. He found that, while water would not ron through it, oil 
owed freely through the perforation, 
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elevated plateau close to later cremated burials of Romano-British date. 
Of the other discoveries little is known; the earliest was made near 
Cardigan (1 and 2) about 1829, the spoons being found beneath a heap 
of stones in a camp of non-Roman construction. 

The British spoons are all placed in publie museums: 6 are now in 
the National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh, 4 in the British 
Museum, 4 in Dublin, 2 in Deal, 2 in Oxford, and | in Liverpool. 


REPORT ON THE SKELETON FOUND IN THE GRAVE. 
By Professor Antuur Rosixsox, M.D. 


The bones available for investigation are -— 

Avial Skeleton.—The cranium, considerably broken; parts of the 
maxille with the teeth complete; the greater parts of the two zygo- 
matic bones; the mandible with the third left molar missing; parts of 
several vertebre; a small part of the sacrum; twenty-two fragments 
of riba; the greater part of the manubrium and part of the body of the 
sternum. 

Appendicular Skeleton —Superior Extremities.—Part of the left scapula ; 
the greater parts of both clavicles; the right humerus with the greater 
tuberosity and the intertubercular suleus broken; the distal five-sixths 
of the left humerus; the right ulna complete and the greater part of 
the left ulna; the right radius and the greater part of the left radius; 
the left navicular bone; some metacarpal bones and phalanges and 
fragments. 

Inferior Extremities—Fragments of both hip-bones; the right femur 
with the distal end partly destroyed, and a portion of the left femur; 
fragments of both tibise:; fragments of both fibula; both tali; fragments 
of the caleanei; metatarsals and fragments of metatarsals. 

Associated Bones —A number of bones, teeth, and fragments of bone 
which are identified by Dr James Ritchie of the Scottish Museum as 
belonging to a young pig. 

A general examination of the human bones leads to the conclusion 
that they are those of a mau about 35 years old, and about 5 feet 9 
inches in stature. He had a well-developed thorux, yenerally well- 
developed and graceful limbs with strong muscles, and, in spite of the 
fact that the left fibula is a relatively slight bone, it may be asserted 
that the muscles which are specially associated with springiness and 
lightness of foot were particularly well developed. 

He may have been a soldier or a hunter, but was certainly not a 
regular worker on the land. 
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For the main part, the bones of opposite sides are symmetrical, but, 
as alrendy stated, the left fibula was relatively slight, and the right 
ramus of the mandible is smaller in antero-posterior measurement than 
the opposite ramus. 

His teeth are much worn for his age; not so much as those of 
Australian natives of similar age, but more than those of four Short 
Cist skulls in the University, which are available for comparison, 

Crantum.—The cranium, viewed as a whole (fig. 5), appears to be 
moderately long and low, with a low, square forehead. Viewed from 
above, it is quadrangular, with sharp anterior and rounded posterior 





Fig. 5. Side view of Rurnmouth Skull, Fig. 6&<. Upper view of Burnmouth Skull, 


angles (fig. 6), and the posterior aspect is also quadrangular, with 
rounded upper angles, 

The frontal tuberosities are present but not prominent. The parietal 
tubers are more prominent, The superciliary ridges are moderate, 

The circumference measures 415 mm., the nasion opisthionic arc 
470 mm., and the biauricular arc 208 mm. 

The greatest length, measured from the glabella, is 181 mm., the 
greatest breadth 138 mm., and the basi-bregmatic height 137 mm. 

[ts cephalic index is, therefore, 762 (mesocranial), its length-height 
index 728 (metrio-cranial), and its breadth-height index 95-4 (metrio- 
cranial), 

Contrasted with four Short Cist crania in the University Museum 
(catalogue numbers | B 205,1 B 208,1 B 233, and 1B 221), of which the 
first three are male and the last female, the cephalic index does not 
differ greatly, for one only of the four Short Cist crania (1 B 205) is 
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brachyecranial, with a cephalic index of 80-1, the other three being 
metrio-cranial, whilst the average cephalic index of the three male 
Short Cist crania is 703, 

The length-height index, 72°8, differs still less from that of the two 
Short Cist crania in which it is obtainable, 1 B 208 (male), 73, and 
1 B21 (female), 725. 

The difference between the breadth-height indices of the Early Iron 
Age cranium 95'6, and that of the two Short Cist crania 1 B 208 and 
1 B 221, in both of which it is 92, is also not extreme; all three falling 
into the metrio-cranial group, 

The capacity of the Early Iron Age cranium measured with shot is 
1430 e¢.c., and estimated by the general Pearson formula 1352 c.c. 

The capacity of Short Cist cranium 1 B 205, caleulated by the Pearson 
formula, is 1508 «.c. 

The measured capacity of Short Cist cranium 1 B 208 is 1430 ¢.c., and 
the estimated capacity 1404 ec. 

The estimated capacity of Short Cist cranium 1 B 221 is 1369 ¢.c., and 
that of Short Cist cranium 1 B 233, 1461 c.c. 

The average estimated capacity of the three male Short Cist crania 
is therefore about 1457 c.c., or about 105 c.c. more than the estimated 
capacity of the Early lron Age cranium. 

The smallest transverse frontal measurements of the five crania are 
as follows:—Early Iron (1045 mm.), 1 B 205 (97 mim.), 1 B 208 (89 mm,), 
1 B 221 (96 mm.), 1 B 223 (100 mm.), and the fronto-parietal indices re- 
spectively 757 (eurymetopic), 66-2 (metric-metopic), 63:1 (steno-metopic), 
and 71 (eurymetopic). 

The greatest transverse frontal measurements are:—Early Iron, 125 
mm.; 1 B 205, 122 mm.; 1 B 208, 117 mm.; 1 B 221,122 mm.; and 1 B 223, 
1215 mm., giving with the smallest transverse frontal measurements 
the following transverse frontal indices :—83°6, 79°5, 75°7, 786, and 82-3. 

The transverse frontal measurements and indices show, therefore, 
greater differences between the Early Iron Age cranium and the four 
Short Cist crania than do the other indices; the differences are not 
striking, but when contour tracings of the crania are taken in various 
planes, and those of the Short Cist crania are superposed on the 
tracings of the Early Iron Age cranium and are oriented on similar 
points, very obvious differences appear. 

When the median sagittal sections of the Short Cist crania sre 
superposed on a similar section of the Early Iron Age cranium, 
the orientation being the glabello-inion plane and its centre, it is at 
once seen (fig. 7, A, B,C) that all the Short Cist crania rise to a higher 
level at the bregma, and for a varying distance anterior and posterior 
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to that point, than does the Early Iron Age cranium, and that the 
nuchal area of the occipital bone lies, on the whole, on a lower and 
more posterior level. 

When the crania are oriented on the eye-ear plane (fig. 8, A, ©) 
and the middle of the upper border of the external meatus, and for 
this purpose only three of the Short Cist crania are available (1 B 208, 
1 B 221, and 1 B 223) of which the first two are figured, the greater 
elevation of the Short Cist crania above the chosen plane, in the region 
of the bregma and anterior and posterior to it, is seen to be more marked 
than when the crania were oriented on the glabello-inion plane. 

It is also obvious that in the cases of the three Short Cist crania 
the glabello-inion and eye-ear planes meet, behind, outside the crania, 
whilst in the case of the Early Iron Age cranium they meet inside 
the cranium. The angle of meeting of the two planes in Short Cist 
erania 1 B 208 and 1 B 221 is 12°, and in 1 B 223, 11", whilst the correspond- 
ing angle in the Early Iron Age cranium is 15’. 

In the cases of Short Cist crania 1 B 221 and | B 223 a greater part 
of the cranium lies anterior to the middle of the upper margin of the 
external meatus than in the case of the Early [ron Age cranium, but 
in this respect Short Cist cranium | B 223 agrees with the Early [ron 
Age cranium. 

In all three Short Cist crania the nuchal plane of the occipital bone 
is at a higher level than the corresponding area of the Early Iron Age 
cranium, and in all three Short Cist crania the eye-ear length is greater, 
to a variable extent, than the corresponding distance in the Early 
Iron Age cranium. 

When glabello-inion plane sections of Short Cist crania are superposed 
on a similar section of the Early Iron Age cranium two differential 
characters appear; they are the greater depth and extent of the post- 
orbital constriction and the greater width and roundness of the occipital 
region of the Short Cist crania (fig. 8, B), 

The breadth index of the cranial base, which indicates the relative 
proportion of the biauricular breadth to the breadth between the points 
where the speno-squamous sutures cut the infra-temporal ridges, also 
indicates a difference between the Early Iron Age cranium and the Short 
Cist crania, The necessary measurements were available in three only 
of the Short Cist crania—1 B 208, 1 B 221, and 1 B 223. The indices are— 
Early Iron Age, 71°3; 1 B 208, 682; 1 B 221, 66°6; 1 B 223, 691. 

Face.—With the aid of plasticine it was possible to make what may 
be taken as an approximately correct reproduction of the face from 
which approximately correct measurements could be taken (fig. 9). The 
reconstruction shows that the face was comparatively long and narrow, 
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The total facial length, nasion to gnathion, measured 138 mm., and the 
upper facial length, nasion to prosthion, 84 mm., whilst the bizygomatic 
width was 127 mm., giving a total facial 
index of 1086 (hyperleptoprosopic) and an 
upper facial index of 66 (hyperlepten). 

Only three of the Short Cist skulls were 

available for comparison—l B 208, 1 B 221, 
and | B 223, the measurements and indices 
of which are—1 B 208, total length 117 mm.., 
upper length 68 mm., bizygomatic width 
118 mm., total index #9; 1 B 221, total length 
lls mm., upper length 63 mm., bizygomatic 
width 112 mm., total index 1024, upper 
index 52: 1 B 2233. total length 122 mm., 
x. ae upper length 68 mm., bizygomatic width 
ee | 122 mm., total index 100, upper index 5577. 
ee. Therefore all three crania, so far as the 
’ total facial index is coneerned, fall into 
the same group, hyperleptoprosopic, but 
as regards the upper facial index, whilst 
alge si neat DM Mf Ne the Early Iron Age skull is hyperlepten, 
the three Short Cist skulls are lepten, 

Vose.—The pyriform aperture of the Early Iron Age skull was appar- 
ently long and narrow, but as the right border was missing in the region 
of greatest breadth, the width had to be estimated as twice the distance 
from the median plane to the most distant point of the left border. Thus 
estimated it measured 24 mm., whilst the distance from the nasion to the 
subnasal point was 5! mm., giving an index of 406 (leptorrhine). 

Three of the Short Cist skulls were available for comparative measure- 
ments—I B 208, 1 B 221, and 1 B 223, with the following results:—1 B 208. 
height 485 mm., breadth 27 mm., index 597 (chamerrhine); 1 B 221, 
height 473 mm., breadth 26 mm., index 54-9 (chammerrhine); 1 B 223. 
height 52 mm., breadth 245 mm., index 476 (mesorrhine), On the whole, 
therefore, the nose is narrower and longer in the Early Iron Age skull 
than in the Short Cist skulls. 

Orbits.—The orbital apertures are rounded and wider than high, the 
measurements being—right orbit, width 40 mm., height 33°55 mm., index 
83 (mesoconch); left orbit, width 41 mm. height 40 mm., index 8749 
(hypiconch). Both orbital margins were present in Short Cist skulls 
1 B 208 and 1 B 221, and that-of the left orbit in 1 B 223. The measure- 
ments and indices are as follows :— 

1 B 208, right orbit, width 42-5 mm,, height 44 mm., index 80 (mesoconch) ; 
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left orbit, width 425 mm., height 35 mm., index 823 (mesoconch). 1 B 221, 
right orbit, width 41 mm., height 37 mm., index 878 (hypsiconch); left 
orbit, width 38'5 mm., height 37 mm., index 9671 (hypsiconch). 1 B 223, left 
orbit, width 42 mm., height 39°83 mm., index 947 (chamzconch). 

In the case of 1 B 223 the face had been reconstructed, therefore the 
measurements and index can only be considered as approximate, There 
is, therefore, no appreciable difference between the Early Iron Age and 
Short Cist orbits so far as the skulls used are concerned. 

The palate of the Early Iron Age skull tends to be V-shaped, whilst 
that of the Short Cist skalls is typically U-shaped. - . 

The lengths are—Early Iron Age, 45 mm.; 1 B 208,49 mm.; 1 B 221, 
47 mm.; 1 B 223,47 mm. The breadths— Early Iron Age, 44 mm.; 1 B 208, 
38 mm.; 1 B 221, 40 mm.; 1 B 223, 41 mm., giving the following indices :— 
Early Iron Age, 977 (brachystaphline), 1 B 208, 77°5 (leptostaphline), 
1 B 221, 85; 1 B 223, 872 (brachystaphline). 

The dental index, based upon the relation of the pre-molar length 
and the basi-nasal length, shows that both the Early Iron Age skull and 
the Short Cist skulls 1 B 208 and 1 B 221, the only two in which the basi- 
nasal length was obtainable, are all megadont, the dental length being— 
Early Iron Age, 46 mm.; 1 B 208, 45 mm.; and 1 B 221,45 mm. The basi- 
nasal lengths respectively, 102 mm., 90 mm., and 89 mm., giving indices 
of 45, 50, and 505. The Early Iron Age skull is therefore nearest the 
border line of the mesodont group on account of its greater basi-nasal 
length. 

The profile angles indicating the degree of prognathism are necessarily 
only approximate in the cases of the Early Iron Age skull and Short Cist 
skull 1 B 223, being made on reconstructed skulls, but in the Short Cist 
skulls I B 208 and 1 B 221 the facial bones were intact. 

In the Early Iron Age skull the angles are—whole profile 84°, nasal 
profile 87°, and alveolar profile 78°. Short Cist skulls are—1l B 208 gives 
whole profile 87°, nasal profile 88°, alveolar profile 78"; 1 B 223, whole 
profile 90°, nasal profile 90", alveolar profile 90°. 

As regards the whole profile and nasal angles all the skulls are 
orthognathous, but there are differences in the alveolar profile angle, 
the Early Iron Age and the Short Cist skulls 1 B 208 and 1 B 221 being 
prognathous, whilst 1 B 223 is orthognathous. 

Mandible-—The mandible of the Early Iron Age skull is a strong 
bone with a very well-developed chin. It possesses a condylo-symphyseal 
length of 112 mm., and a condylar breadth of 130 mm., giving a condylo- 
symphyseal index of 861. Unfortunately the condylar parts of the 
Short Cist skulls | B 208 and 1 B 225 are missing, but the condyle is 
present on one side of the mandible in Short Cist skull 1 B 205 and in 
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1 B 221. Therefore the condylo-symphyseal length could be measured 
and the intercondylar breadth estimated by doubling the distance 
between the lateral borders of the condyle present and the median 
plane. In 1 B 205 the condylo-symphyseal length is 105 mm, and the 
condylar width 108 mm., giving an index of 972. In 1 B 221 the condylo- 
symphyseal length is 101 mm. and the condylar breadth 118 mm., giving 
an index of 85°, The differences so far as the measurements given 
are concerned are slight, but when orthogonal tracings of the Short 
Cist mandibles are superposed on a similar tracing of the Early [ron 
Age mandible and oriented on the alveolar border and the anterior 
margin of the first molar tooth, differences are at once obvious. 

The chin of the Early lron Age mandible is more pointed, the height 
of the body is greater, and the ramus is narrower than in any of the 
Short Cist mandibles, and the angle is better marked and less rounded. 
The lateral projections of mandibles of Short Cist skulls 1 B 205, 1 B 208, 
and 1 B 2231 correspond closely when superposed upon one another, and 
that of 1 B 228 is intermediate between them and the Early Iron Age 
mandible, | 

When orthogonal projections of the mandibles oriented on the alveolar 
plane are taken from above and below, the most striking feature is the 
amount of the inward leaning of the molars of the Short Cist mandibles, 
one or more of which are visible from below in the cases of all the 
Short Cist mandibles, but not in the case of the Early [ron Age mandible 
(fig. 10, A and B). 

The Extremities—Superior Extremity.—The clavicle is a strong bone 
157°5 mm. long, well curved, and well marked by muscles. 

The fragment of the scapula is too small for any inferences to be 
drawn from it. 

The humerus of the left side is 358 mm. long and the. claviculo- 
humeral index is 44—that is, about the usual European average. 

The radius measures 264 mm., therefore the humero-radial index is 
737, which is slightly higher than the European average, but lower than 
the Neolithic uverage. 

Inferior Extremity—The femur measures 484 mm. Its upper platy- 
meric index is 76, its mid-shaft index 120, and its lower platymeric index 
60°6, and its angle of torsion 35", 

Though the upper platymeric index is low, it is by no means so low 
as that found in a femur from the raised beach at Granton. 

The torsion is great, and is of interest in connection with a similar 
condition in an Iron Age femur found at Dolphington, and described 
by Professor Bryce. It is, however, within the limits of variation 
of recent men, 
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Both tibie were in frugments, and the proximal ends of both were 
destroyed, but it was possible to obtain a tracing of the shaft at the 
level of the nutrient foramen, and the platyenemic index was found 
to be 65°7. 

There was no articular facet on the front of the distal end of the 
tibia such as is associated with races habituated to the squatting 
position; on the contrary, the anterior border of the distal end fitted 
during flexion into a fossa on the top of the neck of talus without 
producing a facet, but effectively preventing great flexion of the 
ankle joint. 

The tali presented no particular features beyond the fact that the 
ridge for the attachment of the anterior part of the capsule of the 
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Fig. 10. Orthogonal projections of (A) Short Cist (1 B 221) and (B) Early [ron Age mandibles, 


ankle joint is very prominent, indicating that the front of the capsule 
was frequently stretched, as it would be in running or jumping. 

The Short Cist limb bones in the University collection are mostly 
fragmentary and useless for estimating stature, but in the case of 1 B 205 
a humerus and a radius are available. It possessed a brachycephalic 
cranium with a capacity considerably greater than the capacity of the 
Early Iron Age skull, and its stature calculated from the radius is 
5 feet 7 inches, 

The humero-radial index of the Early lron Age skeleton is 7377, and 
that of Short Cist skeleton 1 B 205, 73:1, showing that the radius is 
relatively longer in proportion to the humerus in the former. 

The upper platymeric index of the Early Iron Age femur is 743, 
and that of the Short Cist femur 1 B 208, 805; the platymery of the 
Early Lron Age femur is therefore much the greater. 

The platycnemic index of the tibia of the Early Iron Age is 65°6, and 
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that of the tibia of Short Cist 1 B 208, 723, showing the very definite 
and greater platycnemia of the Early [ron Age bone. _ 

When the differences between the Early Iron Age skeleton and thove 
of the Short Cist skeletons are reviewed, it is obvious that, although 
they are slight, so far as measurements and indices are concerned, 
nevertheless they are numerous and definite both as regards the skull 
and the limb bones, and are sufficient to indicate two different groups 
of people, and it does not seem probable that one could have been 
evolved from tke other, though it is possible that intermediate types 
between the two, merging into each, might be developed by crossings 
taking place frequently during a considerable period of time. 


IL. 
FOURTEENTH-CENSTURY BROOCHES AND OTHER ORNAMENTS IN 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND, By 
J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.AScor., Dinkvron oF tHE MusEevM. 


In 1878, a small corroded mass of silver coins about the size of a 
duck's egg was found ina purse in the wall of an old house in Dumfries. 
No attempt to separate the coins, which have been preserved in the 
National Museum, was made until two years ago, when the success of 
Mr A. J. H, Edwards, the Assistant Keeper of the Museum, in treating 
the large hoard of coins found in Perth, suggested that an attempt 
should be made to separate and clean those from Dumfries. This 
was the more desirable, as a small cross and fragments of a chain were 
seen embedded in the mass. The treatment was entirely successful, 
and the hoard was found to contain, in addition to the articles men- 
tioned, a complete brooch, portions of other three, and «a small bow 
handle, all of silver. 

The cross (fig. 1, No. 1) is equal armed, with a flat circular dise in the 
centre and four flat arms narrowing towards the extremities, three of 
which terminate in a fattened knop of oval shape. At the end of the 
fourth arm is a loop for suspension, which is imperfect, and imme- 
diately below it a prominent projecting collar or flange of rectangular 
shape with rounded corners. The cross measures 14 inch in height and 
1, inch in breadth. Engraved on one side of the central dise are the 
letters AGL A,' reading backwards, within a circle formed by a single 
marginal line, and on the opposite side a band of radiating short lines 

' This formula is not uncommon and consists of the initial letters, in Latin characters, of a 
Hebrew inscription nieaning “Thou art mighty for ever, O Lord.” 
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within single marginal circles with a dot in the centre. Both sides of 
the arms bear an engraved ladder-like design of short transverse lines 
within single longitudinal marginal lines. All these designs are filled 
with niello, Three of the brooches (fig. 1, Nos. 2-4) are ring brooches 
made of stout wire, one, measuring 14 inch in external diameter, being 
complete with its pin, and the others represented by half and rather 
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Fig. L. Silver Ornaments from Domfries. 


lesa than half of the ring. These three brooches are corrugated 
transversely, the hollows having been filled with niello, of which 
traces remain. The pin of the complete brooch is of oval section, and 
has a loop hinge which has encircled the ring; the half of the loop, 
however, is broken off. Immediately below it is a prominent projecting 
round collar or flange, similar to that on the cross below the loop for 
suspension. The fourth brooch (fig. 1, No. 5) is of a different type. On 
- the front of the ring there have been six collets, separated by a similar 

number of low hemispherical protuberances, covered with small pellets 
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like the drupes of a bramble, projecting from it. Each collet has been 
set with a gem in an oval socket on the summit. Barely half of the 
brooch has survived, but this part shows that it had been 1 inch in 
diameter. Three of the mounts remain, and two of them still retain the 
stone setting. One of these is red, but the colour of the other is indeter- 
minable, owing to the deeny of the surface of the stone. The brooch has 
been gilded. The pinis missing, and also the part of the ring to which it 
was hinged. The chain (fig. 1, No. 6) is formed of thin plaited wires of the 
variety knownas Trichinopoli work; itis broken into eleven short lengths, 
one of these being twisted into a knot, the combined length of these frag- 
ments being about 10 inches. The last of the articles is a small bow 
handle of wire (fig, 1, No, 7), which is thickest at the centre of the bow 
and attenuates towards the ends. The latter converge slightly before 
they recurve outwards and upwards to form the loops for attachment. 

The coins have been submitted to Dr George Macdonald, who has 
classified them as follows :— 


SCOTTISH. 
Alexander I Ti, 
Five pennies, a half of one, and a quarter of another 7 
John Batiol, 
One penny, St Andrews Mint ; rf l 
ENGLISH. 
Edward J. 
London Mint : . %6 pennies 
Canterbury os ; - . 46 = 
Durham = : , hE” OM 
Bristol a $ ‘ 
Bury St Edmunds _,, T on 
Newcastle o* 4 La 
York s a 
Berwick * 2 in 
Dublin rs 2 7 
Exeter = I ms 
Hull el l #. 
Chester ‘* I ne 
Fragments ld) ie 
— 203 
FOREIGN. 
Robert de Bethune. 
Two Sterlings, Alost Mint . : 4 d 3 
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Dr Macdonald considers that the hoard was deposited about 1310. 

The Dumfries silver cross, in the expanding terminals of its arms 
and in its central inscribed disc, resembles another talismanic cross 
formed of jet and found in an adjoining county, which has been brought 
to my notice by Mr A. O. Curle, who has also supplied me with a 
photograph of the relic (fig. 2). It was found in a crannog in Loch 
Rutton, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The 
cross Is imperfect, and consists of “a circular 
central disc, | inch in diameter, with two arms, 
the other two arms broken off and wanting, The 
dise is flat on each face and rounded on the edge, 
and the arms have the corners rounded off and 
terminate in flat triangular ends with a moulding 
at the base. When complete, it would measure 
Li inch between the points of the transverse arms, 
On the face of the cross the dise has been inlaid 
with a floriated Greek cross and small dises 
between the outer terminations of the arms. A Fig. 2. Part of Jet Cross 
socket marks one of the arms belowthe moulding, _"°™_Peeh Ratton, Kirk 

2 ‘ ; x zs codbrightshire. 
The reverse is plain except the disc, which bears 
the letters 1H C with a mark of contraction over them. The form of the 
lettering on the cross and the character of the pottery,” which was found 
with it, “suggest an early thirteenth-century date for the occupation of 
the crannog.' 





BROOCHES OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


In glancing over Scottish archreological collections, one cannot fail 
to remark the scarcity of personal ornaments which can be ascribed to 
the long period which elapsed between what may be called prehistoric?® 
and comparatively recent times, Ornaments of the Bronze Age, the Early 
Iron Age, and Viking times are quite numerous, and there is a fair 
selection dating to the Early Christian period. With the exception of 
the relics described in this paper, which, without doubt, generally belong 
to the time of the Scottish Wars of Independence, few trinkets or jewels 
are to be seen which can be dated earlier than the time of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, a number of whose jewels have been preserved, chiefly in private 
hands. The practice of melting down plate and ornaments as fashions 


‘Trans, Dimfricsshive and Galloway Nat. Hiat. Soc., vol, xvii, (101-2), p. 15: Ane. Mon. 
Com. Inventory for Stewartry of Kirkeudbright, p. 177. 

* Though it may not be quite correct to refer to Viking and Early Christian periods: pre- 
historic, practically all that we know about the relics of these times found in Scotland has heen 
ascertained by the methods of the prehistorian and not from documentary evidence. 
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Fiz. 4. Talismanic Brooches of Gold, Silver, and Brass. 
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changed, or to provide funds in times of stress, has continued throughout 
the ages, and in a country like Scotland, which for centuries was either 
engaged in a desperate struggle to maintain its independence against a 
far stronger and wealthier neighbour, or torn with internal troubles, it 
is not surprising that very few of this class of relies have survived. It 
is remarkable, however, to find that the greater number of those which 
have come down to us should belong to the time of Bruce, when the 
country was in the direst straits. 

The relics to be reviewed consist of a good collection of brooches 
and a few other trinkets, which are preserved in the National Museum, 
and reference will be made to several other examples of the first-named 
class of ornaments in other collections. 

In considering the brooches, it will be seen that they fall into five 
distinct types, two of which may be further divided into sub-varicties. 
Although the types of brooches are quite different, it will be found 
that certain characteristics are common to more than one. These 
features are so distinctive, that, even though the brooches had been 
found singly, instead of different varieties being found in association 
and with coins of the same date, there would have been no difficulty 
in assigning them to the same period. 

The first and second types bear talismanic or magical formulas. The 
first variety is a ring brooch with the front flat and the back either 
flat or rounded, so that the ring is sometimes rectangular and some- 
times plano-convex in cross section (fig. 3). On the front of those of 
rectangular section is an inscription, and on the back either an inserip- 
tion or ornamentation. On those of plano-convex section the front 
bears an inscription, while the rounded back is plain. The commonest 
formula is IESVS NAZARENVS REX IVDEORVM, but it is penerally 
contracted or blundered, and it is sometimes repeated on the back. 
Other talismanie formulas which occur are one beginning AVE MARIA, 
others [ASPAR, MELCHIOR, ATROPA (the three kings or wise men), 
the reversible inscription ANSOGANAGOSNA, and AGLA which we 
have observed on the cross in the hoard from Dumfries. That the 
engravers of these inscriptions were quite illiterate craftsmen is evident, 
as it is very seldom that all the words are correctly spelt. Inverted 
and contorted letters and Eieepe and reversed words are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The second type is = in shape, each of the eight sides being 
flat on one face and ridged on the other, so as to show a triangular 
cross section; every alternate side is reversed, so that the front and 
back of the brooch exhibit four rectangular flat panels separated by 
ridged sections (tig. 4). The flat panels on the front usually bear 
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Variations of the “Jesus of Nazareth" formula, while those on the 
back have also an inscription or are ornamented. At times the ridged 
sections are decorated. 


— 


" 
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Fig. 4d. Tilismanic Brooches of Silver, 


The third and fourth types (tig. 4) are ring brooches like the first, 
but are formed of stout wire. The third variety is the more elaborate 
of the two, and it may be divided into two sub-varieties, one showing 
four or six rosettes attached at equal intervals to the front of the 
ring, with a knop or bead encircling it midway between the rosettes 
(fig. 5, Nos. 1] and 2), and the other with six flat plates in place of 
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the rosettes and no intervening knops (fig. 5, Nos. 3 and 4). Several 
of this class show traces of gilding. In the fourth type, which may 
also be divided into two sub-varieties, there are no attached decorative 
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Fig. 5. Silver Brooches, 


features; in one sub-variety the wire ring generally exhibits transverse 
or oblique grooves which have been filled with niello (fig. 1, No. 2), and 
in the second sub-variety half of the ring is twisted (fig. 5, No. 5). The 
fifth and last variety is represented in the Museum by a single speci- 
men, the jewelled example from Dumfries previously described. Brooches 
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like it have been discussed elsewhere under the title of the Norman 
ferail.’ It is described on p. 161. 

In the National Collection there are thirty-three brooches which 
belong to one or other of the first four types. Although some of them 
are fragmentary or want the pin, there is a good selection of complete 
specimens. In addition to these ¢xamples, 1 have been able to obtain 
information about seven more in other hands, four of which I have seen. 

The brooches in the Museum consist of four (two incomplete) found 
with two gold finger-rings, fifteen beads of jet (twelve oval, one a flattened 
spheroid, and two faceted), and fifty-three pennies of Edward I. and IL, 
two of John Baliol, and one of Alexander IIL, while a field was being 
ploughed at Woodhead, Canonbie, Dumfriesshire, in 1861; two found with 
a finger-ring, a pin, part of a sheath-like object, all of silver, and coins 
of Edward 1. IL, and IL, in a three-legged pot of brass at Langhope, 
Roxburghshire, in 1882; three found in the ruins of Middlebie Church, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1851; five (two incomplete) found with Edwardian 
coins in a garden at Brechin, Forfarshire, in 1891; two found with 
coins of Alexander IIL, John Baliol, and the Edwards in an earthen- 
ware pot® in the old fort at Ayr, in 1862; one found with coins of 
David Il. and Robert II. at Branxholm, Roxburghshire, in 1860; one 
from a grave in the kirkyard of Athelstaneford, East Lothian; one from 
Islay, Argyll; one from under the floor of Dunfermline Abbey; one from 
the Culbin Sands, Morayshire; seven without localities: one from near 
Norham Castle, Northumberland; one from Hexham, Northumberland: 
and the three from Dumfries already mentioned. Of the seven brooches 
outside the National Museum, one is in the Forres Museum and was 
probably found in the neighbourhood; one of gold from Bute was 
exhibited by Sir Malcolm Macgregor, Bart., of Macgregor, at the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1911;* one belonging to Mr Gavin Hamilton, Lesmahagow, 
was shown at the same exhibition; and of three in the collection of 
Mr C. E. Whitelaw, F.S.A.Scot., one was found in Perth, one was bought 
in Aberdeen, and the third in Glasgow. In 1852, Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, 
Bart., exhibited before the Society « brooch found in the ruins of Eilean 
Donan Castle, Loch Duich, Inverness-shire. These brooches total forty 
specimens, two of which were found in the extreme north of England. 

In the following list a detailed description of the brooches is given 
under their different classes. They are all made of silver except 


* 


Nos. 9, 10, and 13, which are of gold. 


* British Arch. Assoc. Journal, 1862, p, 227. 

* Proceedings, vol. xxvi. p. 60, figs. 1 and 2, 

* Glasgow Exhibition (011) Catalogue, p. 138, No, 30, 
* Ibid., No, 2, 
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First Type. 
(a) Flat Ring Brooches, the Ring of Rectangular Section. 


1. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 4), found at Brechin with Nos. 1, 
17, 25, and 35. It measures 142 inch in diameter, and bears on the 
face the formula & ITHESVS NAZAVRIOR, and on the back eight 
letters as in illustration, followed by LHESVS NVS. Traces of niello 
are seen in the inscriptions. The pin is of flattened oval section, with 
a collar projecting prominently on either side and very slightly on 
the front and back; on the front of the collar is a horizontal medial 
groove. 

2. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 2), locality unknown. It measures 
2.) inches in diameter. The face bears the formula —* ITHESVS 
NAZAREN VS REX NAZAE »# bordered with single marginal lines, and 
the back is ornamented with reversed triangles alternately plain and 
hatched transversely. The pin, which is decorated in front with 
similar triangles, is of rectangular section, and has a rectangular collar 
ornamented on front and back with vertical lines between single 
marginal lines. 

3. Complete with pin but slightly compressed (fig. 3, No. 3), locality 
unknown. It measured originally about 2} inches in diameter, and 
bears the formula + IHESVS NAZARENVS REX IUDEORUM A on 
the front, and # AVE MARIA GRACIA LEMA PIU ORA +& on the 
back. The pin, judging from those on the other brooches, is not the 
original one, as it thickens at the hinge part, where it is split, the 
halves having been pressed together after being slipped round the 
ring. This type of pin is frequently seen on - seventeenth-century 
Highland ring brooches. 

4. Ring broken at hinge, but parts complete, with pin (fig. 3, No. 12), 
found at Ayr with No. 18. It measures 1, inch in diameter, and on 
the face bears the blundered formula seen in the illustration. The pin 
is of rectangular section, and the collar, which projects at the sides, 
bears a horizontal medial groove on the front. 

5, Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 7), locality unknown. It measures 
lL inch in diameter, and on the face bears the formula X LESVS NAZA 
between single marginal lines. The pin is of flattened oval section, 
with the collar projecting slightly in front and at the sides. 

6. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 8), found at Athelstaneford. It 
measures }7 inch in diameter, and has the formula X LHESVS NAZARE 
on the face, the back being decorated with quatrefoils. 

7. Imperfect at hinge and pin missing, locality unknown. It 
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measures 1) inch in diameter. On the face is inscribed the formula 
G # A A L (AGLA); the outer and inner edges of the back have 
a twisted cord moulding. 

8. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 9), found on the Culbin Sands. It 
measures }|{ inch in diameter, and bears on the face the formula 
IESVS NA. The pin is flattened, and the collar projects slightly to the 
front and on the sides. 

9. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 11), found in Islay, and made of 
gold. It measures 1 inch in diameter, and bears on the one side the 
formula IESVS NAZARENYVS R, and on the other IASPER MELCHITR 
ATROP. The pin has no collar. 

10, Exhibited at Glasgow Exhibition (1911) by Sir Malcolm Macgregor, 
Bart. This brooch, which is of gold, was found at Kames Castle, Bute; 
on the front it bears the formulas [ESUS NAZARENUS REX 
IVDEORVM LASPAR MELPCHIOR ATROPA, and on the back are 
engraved grotesque animals. 

ll. Preserved in the Forres Museum. It bears on the face the 
reversible formula ANSOGANAGOSNA. The pin is of oval section, 
and has a zigzag engraved along the front; the projecting collar is 
round. 

2. Exhibited at Glasgow Exhibition (1911) by Mr Gavin Hamilton, 
Lesmahagow, It bears the formula * LHESVS NAZARENYS X 
AVE MARIA OREATE. 

13. In the collection of Mr C. E. Whitelaw. This brooch is of 
gold, and is complete with pin. In cross-section the ring is wedge- 
shaped. It measures § inch in diameter, and bears the formulas 
AVE MARIA PLENA D # OM INVS TECVM, the first portion, as far 
as and including the letter D, being on the front, and the latter part 
on the back. The pin has no collar. It was bought in Glasgow. 


(b) Flat Ring Brooch of Plano-Convex Section. 


14. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 5), found at Brechin with Nos, 1, 
17, 25, and 35. It measures 1}{ inch in diameter, and bears on the face 
the formula #* IHESVS NAZARENVS REX IVDEORVM *. The pin 
is of flattened oval section, and retains part of a heavy projecting oval 
collar. The letters AREN of the inscription have been obliterated by 
the friction of the point of the pin. 

15. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 6), found at Middlebie Church 
with Nos, 20 and 40. It measures 1j inch in diameter, and bears the 
formula + TIHESVS : NAZARENVS : REX IVDE. The pin is of flat 
oval section, and has a projecting rectangular collar, with a horizontal 
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medial groove on the four sides, and the ridges on each side of the 
groove, on the front, decorated with small ring punch-marks. 

16. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 1), found at Woodhead, Canonbie, 
with Nos. 26, 27, and 32. It measures 2} inches in diameter, and bears 
on the face the formula * IHESVS NAZARENVS REX within single 
marginal lines. The pin is of flattened oval section, and the rectangu- 
lar collar projects about the same distance on the front and at the 
sides, which show two horizontal grooves on each. There are traces 
of niello in the inscription. 


Seconp TYPE. 
Octagonal Brooches, the Sides alternately Flat and Ridged. 


17, Complete with pin (fig. 4, No. 1), found at Brechin with Nos, 1, 
14, 25, and 35. It measures 2) inches in diameter, the formulas on the 
flat panels on both front and back being OX- XI - HESV SNAZA 
VIXER (Rex Iv{deorvm] reversed) and RMES ITAEV MSD IAN. The 
pin is flat and thick with chamfered corners, and the collar projects 
prominently on the sides and slightly on the front and back, which bear 
a horizontal medial groove. 

18. Complete with pin (fig. 4, No. 2), found at Ayr with No. 4. It 
measures 1,, inch in diameter. The panels in front bear the formula 
X IHE SVS NA X, and those on the back are decorated by longi- 
tudinal wavy lines, while the intervening ridges are decorated by 
oblique lines meeting at the crest, the spaces between them being 
occupied by small punched circles. The inscription and engraved lines 
are filled with niello. The pin is of oval section, with a projecting: 
rectangular collar bearing a horizontal medial groove on front and 
back, both sides of the groove having short engraved oblique lines, 

19. Complete, but pin wanting (fig. 4, No. 3), locality unknown. It 
measures 1} inch in diameter. On the panels in front is a blundered 
inscription (as in the illustration), while those on the back bear three 
quatrefoils each. 

20. Complete with pin (fig. 4, No. 4), found in Dunfermline Abbey. 
It measures 1} inch in diameter. On the panels of the face is the 
formula IH ESVS NAZ AR E, and on those on the back, in continua- 
tion of the same, NVSR EX IV DEO RVM. The pin, of flattened oval 
section, has a heavy projecting rectangular collar, with a horizontal 
medial groove on front and back, 

21. Complete with pin (fig. 4, No. 5), found at Branxholm. It is 
only } inch in diameter externally. The formula inscribed on the four 
panels on both sides is indistinct, but consists of two letters on each 
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panel. On one side is 1 HE SV SN, and on the other the continuation 
of the formula AZ AR EN VS. The ridged sections between the 
panels have their sloping sides decorated alternately with oblique lines 
meeting at the crest, and small circles formed by a ring punch. The 
pin, of flattened oval section, has a rectangular collar projecting on 
all sides. 

22. Complete, but pin wanting (fig. 4, No, 6), locality unknown. It 
measures If inch in diameter, and shows engraved forms like the 
letters D and C, as well as curvilinear designs on the flat panels and 
oblique lines meeting at the crest on the intervening ridged sections. 

23. Exhibited to the Society in 1852 by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., 
found at Hilean Donan Castle, Inverness-shire! The only details 
recorded are that it was of silver and of octagonal shape, and bore 
the inscription + IESVS NAZAR. 

24. In the collection of Mr C. E. Whitelaw. Complete with pin, 
found in forced soil near the Old Church Tower, in Dundee. On the 
panels in front is the formula * IHES VSNA ZARE +, and on the 
back its continuation NVS RES IXNI EN +. It measures 14 inch 
in diameter. The pin is flat, and the collar projects on front and both 
sides, the front having a medial horizontal groove. 


Tuirp Tyrer. 
(a) Wire Ring Brooch with Rosettes and K nops on Ring. 


2. The ring is complete, but of the four rosettes and four knops which 
were originally attached to it only two complete knops and half of 
another remain; found at Brechin with Nos. 1, 14, 17, and 35. The ring 
measures 2] inches in diameter. The pin is of circular section and wants 
the collar, which obviously has been detached. 

26, Complete, except that the pin wants the point, and the hinge loop 
has been opened out (fig. 5, No. 1); found at Woodhead, Canonbie, with 
Nos. 16, 27, and 32. It has six rosettes alternating with a similar number 
of knops on the ring, the knops covered with small ring punch-marks. 
The diameter over the rosettes is 3} inches and over the ring 2}} inches. 
The pin, which is of square section with rounded corners, bas a pro- 
jecting circular collar decorated on the front with short punched lines ; 
the pin is hinged in the centre of one rosette, the two longer petals 
having been removed to make room for it, and the point rests in the 
opposite rosette, which also is without the two longest petals. 

27. Half of a brooch similar to the last, but originally provided with 


' Proceedings, vol. 1. p, 2 
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four instead of six rosettes and knops, two rosettes and one knop 
remaining; found at Woodhead, Canonbie, with Nos, 16, 26, and 32. The 
diameter over the rosettes when complete was 22 inches and over the 
ring 2j inches. The knops are ornamented with short punched lines. 

28. Complete with pin (fig. 5, No. 2), found at Langhope with No. 33. 
There are four rosettes and four knops, the rosettes having three small 
ring punch-marks in the centre, and the knops being covered with 
similar marks, It measures 2}2 inches in diameter over the rosettes 
and 2} inches over the ring. The pin is of almost circular section and 
has a heavy collar, but the latter is hidden by one of the rosettes, which 
is attached to the head of the pin instead of the ring. The rosettes and 
knops show traces of gilding. 

29. Complete with pin, found at Middlebie with Nos. 15 and 40. It 
has four rosettes and four knops, the latter decorated with small ring 
punch-marks and showing traces of gilding. Over the rosettes it 
measures If inch in diameter, the ring being Ii} inch. The pin is of 
circular section, and the projecting collar is round and decorated with 
small ring punch-marks, Like the last brooch, one of the rosettes is 
attached to the front of the head of the pin. 

30, Complete with pin, found near Norham Castle, Northumberland. 
It has six rosettes, with a quatrefoil in the centre of each and six 
alternate knops, the latter being decorated by small ring punch-marks. 
The rosettes and knops have been gilded. Over the rosettes it measures 
2%; inches in diameter and over the ring 24 inches. The pin is of 
cireular section and the collar round, the latter having two horizontal 
rows of small round pellets made by a ring punch, the rows separated 
by a deep groove; in the middle of the front of the pin is a small 
quatrefoil. The hinge of the pin works in the centre of one of the 
knops on the ring, and the point rests in a groove on the opposite one. 

31. In the collection of C. E. Whitelaw. Complete, but original pin 
replaced by one of later date, bought in Aberdeen. It has four rosettes 
and four alternate knops, the latter bearing small ring punch-marks, 
The hinge of the pin is in the centre of a rosette. It measures i? inch 
in diameter across the rosettes, 


(b) Wire Ring Brooch with Lozenge-shaped Plates attached 
to front of Ring. 


32. Half of brooch with pin (fig. 5, No. 4), and six lozenges when 
complete but only three remaining, found at Woodhead, Canonbie, with 
Nos, 16, 26, and 27, the lozenges bearing an engraved lattice design. The 
extreme diameter over the lozenges was originally 2) inches and over 
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the ring 2 inches. The pin, which wants the point, is of flattened oval 
section, and the collar, which is round, is decorated with small ring 
punch-marks, 

33. Complete with pin (fig. 5, No. 4), found at Langhope with No, 23, 
It has six lozenges decorated with four long and four intermediate 
short lines radiating from the centre, the lozenges bearing traces of 
gilding, The pin, of oval section, has « projecting oval collar ornamented 
with double or triple milled horizontal ridges. Half of one of the 
lozenges is broken off, 


(c) Wire Ring Brooch with Rounded Plates attached to front of Ring. 


#4. Complete with pin, no locality. On the ring, which is transversely 
corrugated, are six flat plates, two round and four lozenge-shaped, with 
the edges scalloped, the lozenge-shaped plates arranged im twos, one 
pair at the hinge and the other pair opposite; one round plate is fixed 
on each side. The plates are decorated with small ring punch-marks, 
The extreme diameter is 1,4 inch over the plates and 3} inch over the 
ring. The pin is flat and has no collar, The front of the brooch is 
gilded. 


FourtH TYPE. 
(a) Wire Ring Brooch usually Nielloed. 


35, Less than half with pin, found at Brechin with Nos. 1, 14,17, and 
25. When complete it measured 1j inch in diameter. On the front of 
the ring are transverse and oblique grooves, doubtless once inlaid with 
niello, The pin is of oval section and has a prominent oval collar. 

36, Complete with pin (fig. 1, No. 2), found at Dumfries with Nos. 37 
and 38. The ring is transversely corrugated on the front, and, like the 
pin, has been niellded. It measures 1,, inch in diameter, 

a7 and 38, Fragments of two brooches (fig. 1, Nos. 3 and 4), found at 
Dumfries with No, 36, which they resemble both in character and 
ornamentation, Original diameters of the brooches, 1} inch and 
14 inch. 

30. Complete with pin, formed of very thick wire, found at Hexham, 
Northumberland, [t measures lj inch in diameter. Four short sections 
of the front of the ring are decorated with transverse and oblique 
grooves originally filled with niello, alternating with groups of small 
rounded projections formed by a ring punch. The pin is of circular 
section, and has a very prominent round flat collar encireled by two 
mouldings, which are milled and separated by a deep groove, 
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(b) Wire Ring Brooch with half of Ring twisted. 


40. Complete with pin (fig. 5, No. 5), found at Middlebie with Nos. 15 
and 29. It measures 2 inches in diameter. The ring is square in section 
and is decorated on each of the four sides with a narrow longitudinal 
zigzag formed by the rocking motion of a small chisel-ended tool. One 
half of the ring is twisted so as to give this portion the appearance 
of being spirally fluted. The pin is of rounded section with a round 
projecting collar, 

By tabulating the various finds, the distribution of the brooches and 
the association of varieties will be more easily recognised (see p. 176). 

In the Brechin hoard alone not only do we find the whole four types 
represented and their contemporaneity established, but their period is 
indicated by the coins, and in the Woodhead find a sub-variety [third (b)), 
which is not found among the examples for Brechin, is linked up with 
the two other types which are common to the two hoards, The associated 
coins also belong to the same period. There is only one sub-variety of 
brooch left [third (c)] which has not been found in association with other 
types or with coins, and it (No. 34) is represented by only one example. But 
although this object is of lighter make and its pin has not the character- 
istic projecting collar of the others, it displays in the transverse corruga- 
tions on the front of the ring and in the small ring punch-marks on the 
plates, decorative motifs appearing on some of the other varieties which 
seem to justify its attribution to a period not much removed from that 
to which the other brooches belong. The latest coins found in the 
various hoards were of the reign of Robert IIL, who died in 1390, only 
one brooch, and that of the octagonal variety, being associated with 
them. But as all the coins of the other hoards belong to an earlier date, 
it is clear that the four different types and their sub-types were very 
fashionable in the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

The small ring punch which was used in the decoration of so many 
of the brooches was evidently a favourite tool of the silversmiths of the 
period, as it has been employed in decorating examples in each of the 
four classes, The use of this tool is displayed most frequently on the 
knops which encirele the rings of the third class of brooches, and it is 
seen on the ridged sides of two of the brooches of the second. The 
rings of the first and fourth types do not offer a very suitable surface 
for the application of this tool, but it has been used on the collar of the 
pin of one example in the first group and on the front of the ring of one 
in the fourth class, 


‘or the further beautifying of these brooches, gilding and niello were 
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favoured. ‘The latter style of decoration continued in vogue in Scotland 
long after this, as nielloing appears on many Highland brooches of silver 
made in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 

A considerable number of the brooches retain their original pins, 
which are provided with a pronounced projecting collar or Mange just 
below the loop of the hinge. This peculiarity in each of the four varieties 
seems to be characteristic of the period. When it went out of fashion 
I have been unable to ascertain. The pin is of heavy make, and the collar, 
which is usually decorated on the periphery, generally conforms in shape 
to that of the section of pin, whether the latter be round, oval, rectangular, 
or with chamfered corners. Thus, a pin of round section has a round 
collar, and one that is fat usually projects slightly in front and rather 
more at the sides. Even in two of the brooches which have an applied 
rosette in front of the head of the pin, the collar is retained in spite of 
its being entirely hidden by the rosette. As we have seen, the collar also 
oceurs On the top arm of the small silver cross from Dumfries. 

In the brooches which have a flat ring (the first and second types), the 
ring is reduced in width by a square notch on the outer and inner edges 
to receive the loop of the hinge of the pin, but in those which have a 
wire ring (the third and fourth types) there is no diminution in the 
thickness of the wire. 

It will be noted from the table on p. 176 that the distribution of the 
brooches is very general throughout Scotland, thirteen of the localised 
examples coming from districts west and north of the Forth and Clyde, 
and eighteen from the southern counties, which shows that they must 
have been very common ornaments. Though a considerable proportion 
of them were found with English coins, it need not be supposed that they 
were introduced by the soldiery of the first two Edwards, as it is well 
known that there were far more English than Scottish coins in circula- 
tion in the country during the tirst half of the fourteenth century, and 
even later. Besides, had they been typically English brooches, it is to be 
expected that they would be well represented in the London Museums, 
but 1 know of only one example—it is of the first class—in the British 
Museum, and there is none in the Guildhall Museum, the London Museum, 
or the Victoria and Albert Museum, The only other examples which 
have come under my notice are one of the first class with a “ Jesus of 
Nazareth” inscription, which was found in Northumberland, and two of 
the third class, with rosettes on the ring, one of which is in Devizes 
Museum! and the other which was found at Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of 
Wight... Although there are probably others recorded or preserved 

! Devizes Museum Cofalogue, part ti. p. 122, Pl. lili, No. 2, 


4 Arch, Journal, vol. ix. p. 110, 
VOL, LVIIL, 12 
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elsewhere, it may be claimed that those interesting and distinctive 
ornaments found in Scotland, of which we have such a good selection, 
were probably made here. 

As already mentioned, a pin, a sheath-like object, and a finger-ring 
were found in the hoard from Langhope, Roxburghshire. The pin is of 
unusual shape and wants the point. Its stem, which is of stout make, 
is hexagonal in section, and the faceted head is in the form of two low 
hexagonal pyramids placed base to base. It now measures 2} inches in 
length. The sheath-like object is made of thin sheet metal, but it is 
crushed and imperfect at both ends; of oval section and narrowing to 
a rounded end, it measures , inch by } inch at the orifice, and 1/, inch 
in length. The finger-ring, which is jj inch in diameter, has a flat hoop 
ys inch broad, with the inscription * TESV NAZAR engraved on the 
exterior. There are three other rings of this type in the Museum. 
Two, without localities, have the inscriptions J IHESVS NAZA and 
' DIT TESVS NAZAREN, and the third, from Arbroath, what seems to be 
the same formula very much bungled and contracted, some of the 
letters being inverted or reversed. One found near St Andrews, bearing 
the inscription IHESVS NAZAR, is preserved in the museum at the 
cathedral there. 

The two finger-rings found with the hoard at Woodhead, Canonbie, 
are of quite a different type from those described; they are of gold and 
are set with stones, The first has a high oval bezel containing a setting 
of a light blue stone or glass of irregular oval shape, perforated longi- 
tudinally like a bead; this is surrounded by six projecting collets 
originally set with small stones, of which only two remain, these being 
green in colour. The second finger-ring has an oval mount set with an 
irregularly shaped red stone. 


BrRoocuEes OF BRAss OR BRONZE. 


In addition to the brooches which we have been considering, there 
are in the Museum a number made of brass or bronze, the period of 
which is not so easily fixed as that of the silver brooches. From the 
fourteenth century down to the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the flat ring brooch was a popular ornament in many parts of Scotland, 
the ring becoming broader and larger until in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries we get the large, so-called shoulder brooches 
decorated with panels bearing interlaced designs, foliaceous ornament, 
and grotesque animals, and when made of silver often inlaid with niello. 
So far, with a few exceptions, we have been unable to recognise those 
which were produced in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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Although the brass brooches differ slightly from those of silver, 
from their general appearance they can be assigned to the four types 
into which we have divided the latter. Of the first type there are five 
specimens, of the second type five, of the third type one, and of the 
fourth type two. 


FIRST TYPE. 


Flat Ring Brooches. 


1. Ring broken and pin missing, found with No. 12 in the broch of 
Yarhouse, Caithness. It measures 2} inches in diameter. On the 
front of the ring is a contracted and bungled variety of the [ESVS 
NAZARENVS inscription. 

2. Complete with pin (fig. 3, No. 10), found in South Uist. It measures 
only § inch in diameter. On the front and back of the ring are five 
erosses like some of those at the beginning and end of the inscriptions 
on the silver brooches, The pin has a projecting circular collar under 
the hinge. 

3. Complete with pin (fig. 6, No, 1), from the Culbin Sands, Morayshire. 
It measures 2,'; inches in diameter. On the front of the ring is a running 
foliaceous scroll. The pin, which is made of thin sheet metal bent 
round the ring to form the hinge, has two projections on each side 
under the hinge decorated with two incised transverse lines on the 
front. 

4. Complete with pin (fig. 6, No. 2),from the Culbin Sands, It measures 
1} inch in diameter. Attached to and covering the front of the ring are 
three concentric wires, the central one plain and the other two twisted. 
The pin has a projecting circular collar. 

5. Complete with pin (fig. 6, No.3), from the Culbin Sands. It measures 
1{ inch in diameter. On the front of the ring, which narrows towards the 
part to which the pin is hinged, are incised radiating lines closely set 
together. The pin has a projecting circular collar, 


SECOND TYPE, 


Polygonal (mostly Octagonal) Brooches, the sides alternately 
lat and ridged. 

6. Octagonal, complete but pin wanting, found near Kilchrennan, 
Argyll. It measures 2} inches in diameter. There are foliaceous designs 
on the flat panels on both front and back, except on one panel in front 
which bears the letters MGS in Lombardic characters. 

7. Octagonal, complete with pin, from the broch of Torwoodlee, 
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Selkirkshire. It measures 2 inches in diameter. On the flat panels 
on both front and back are foliaceous designs and key patterns. The 
pin, formed of thin sheet metal hammered in at the sides, is widest 
just under the hinge, which is formed by bending the top of the pin 
round the ring. 

8. Octagonal, complete with pin, locality unknown. It measures 
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Fig. 6. Brass or Bronze Brooches, 


1}; inch in diameter. It is much corroded, and no ornamentation can 
be distinguished on the ring. The hinge of the pin, which has no collar, 
is formed by bending the head round the ring. 

9. Hexagonal, complete with pin, from Colonsay, Argyll. It measures 
24 inches in diameter. The brooch is much corroded, but shows foliaceous 
designs on the flat panels. The pin has no collar, and is bent round the 
ring at the hinge. 

10, More curvilinear than polygonal, and wanting the pin, from 
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Muckairn, Argyll. Of irregular form, its diameter varies from 2] inches 
to 3 inches. On one side are five flat and four alternate ridged sections, 
the flat ones bearing incised radiating lines; on the other side are four 
flat and five alternate ridged sections with a zigzag line on the flat 
sections, 


THIRD TYPE, 


Wire Ring Brooch with encireling Knops but no Rosettes or 
Plates attached, 


11. Complete, but crushed and wanting the pin, from the Culbin Sands. 
Originally it measured 2 inches in diameter. Three of the four knops, 
which had been formed by folding a thin strip of metal round the ring 
and which had been placed equi-distant from each other, remain in 
position. 

FOURTH TYPE, 
Wire Ring Brooches, either plain or partly twisted, 


12. Complete, but pin wanting, found with No. 1 in the broch of 
Yarhouse.' It measures 2), inches in diameter. One half of the ring 
is plain, the other half twisted. 

13. Complete with pin (fig. 6, No. 4), from the Culbin Sands, It measures 
- binchin diameter. The ring is plain, and the pin has a projecting circular 
collar. 


These brooches generally show a close resemblance to those of silver, 
but as a rule they are more rudely fashioned, and some of them exhibit 
a different method of manufacture, In the flat ring and polygonal 
brooches of silver the ring is continuous, but in those of brass there 
is a break, with the ends overlapping and kept in position by the loop 
of the pin, which fits into square notches cut in the outside and inside 
of the ring. This system of overlapping the ends of the ring is met 
with in many of the large brooches of brass of later times, but occasion- 
ally the joint is also brazed. With the exception of No. 40 from 
Middlebie, all the silver wire brooches have a continuous ring, but the 
two of brass have a break in it. 

When we come to consider the probable dates of these ornaments, it 
is evident that No. 1 from the broch of Yarhouse and No. 2 from South 
Uist are clearly fourteenth-century types, as the first bears the IESVS 

* The discovery of these brooches in a broch does not imply that they belong to the time of 
the early occupation of the building; it just shows that the structure had been utilised sub- 


sequently for shelter or occasional residence. The late occupation of brochs was clearly 


sieacersy by the recent excavation of the broch of Dun Beag, in Skye (Proceedings, vol. lv. 
pp. " 
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NAZARENVS formula contracted and blundered like most of the silver 
brooches of this period, and the second is decorated with crosses similar 
in character to some of those engraved on the silver examples, also 
its pin has the typical collar of the time. The brooch, No. 3, from the 
Culbin Sands may also belong to this period, though it may be a little 
later than the first two. The projections on either side of its pin are 
derived from the true collared variety, and the absence of a thickening 
at the front and back is accounted for by the thinness of the metal of 
which it is formed. The decoration of the ring, a running scroll very 
rudely engraved, does not assist us in dating the object. This motif, 
which is present in the ornamentation of Scottish metal work of the 
fourteenth and earlier centuries, as well as on some of the West Highland 
seulptured stones of the fifteenth century, is not seenon any of the silver 
brooches. While the two other examples from the Culbin Sands, Nos, 4 
and 5, have collars on their pins, the ornamentation on their rings is 
quite different from that appearing on any of the other brooches which 
we have been considering. No. 4, with concentric wires attached to its 
front, is the only one of its kind which I have seen; but No. 5, which has 
closely placed radial lines incised on the face, is not 30 uncommon, as there 
are five more from the Culbin Sandsin the Museum, These, unfortunatel y; 
have either lost their pins or have pins without collars. The ornamenta- 
tion on Nos, 4 and 5 is not seen on any of the silver brooches, and thus 
we have to rely on the form of their pins for a clue as to their period. 
As the pins have collars, it is improbable that they are much later than 
the silver brooches, and although we do not know when this peculiar 
feature of the pin was discarded, it may be suggested that these two 
brooches belong to the fifteenth century, especially as the ornamentation 
on their rings does not occur on what we consider the earlier brooches, 
Some brooches which have deep radial grooves as well as incised lines on 
the front of the ring, and others which have radial grooves alone, are 
probably a later development of the last-mentioned variety. 

When we examine the brass polygonal brooches, it will be noticed 
that they are made of thinner metal than the silver examples, and 
consequently the ridged sections are not so prominent. Three of the 
brooches have pins, but these are made of thin sheet metal and have 
neither a collar nor side projections. As for their ornamentation, three 
have foliaceous or curvilinear designs, the latter slightly resembling 
those on some of the silver brooches, The talismanic formulas do not 
occur on the brass examples of this class, but the three letters engraved 
on No. 6 seem to betoken a fourteenth-century date. The last brooch 
of this group, No. 10,is abnormal, inasmuch as it exhibits the flat and 
ridged sections of the angular brooches on a ring which is not quite 
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circular. The decoration of the front of the ring, however, consists of 
radial lines similar to those on No. 5, while that on the back, a single 
zigzag line on the flat panels, has not been met with during our inquiry. 
Probably this brooch may belong to the fifteenth century. 

A brooch found at Urquhart Castle, Inverness-shire, and illustrated 
in fig. 6, No. 5, is of hexagonal form with concave sides, the front 
being decorated with radial or oblique incised lines. Its date may be 
fifteenth century. 

The single example of the third type differs from those of silver in 
having only knops and no rosettes attached to the ring, the knops being 
plain and devoid of the small circular punch-marks of the others, 

Of the simple wire brooch without attached ornaments, No. 12 has 
the typical collar on the pin, and No. 13 is an exact parallel to the silver 
example No. 40, one half of the ring being plain and the other half 
twisted. These seem to be fourteenth-century ornaments. 

Reviewing the whole of the evidence, it is probable that the majority 
of the brass brooches belong to the fourteenth century and a few to 
the fifteenth. 

Some of the most prominent features of these ornaments both in 
silver and brass continued to be reproduced in a more or less developed 
form in the Scottish brooches of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. From the narrow flat ring brooch came the large Highland 
brooch with its broad flat ring. The overlapped joint persisted, as also 
the practice of ornamenting them with niello and foliaceous designs. 
In the case of the octagonal brooch the ring became broader, with the 
inner margin assuming a circular form and the outer margin showing 
concave sides. An example showing an early stage in this development 
(tig. 6, No. 6) was found at Urquhart Castle. The sides are alternately 
flat and ridged, but their outer edges are concave. The flat panels on 
the front bear the letters MV or VM. The talismanic formulas were 
discontinued, but were followed by a debased design resembling the letter 
N in Gothic form, repeated several times and placed closely together—a 
motive suggested by the earlier lettering. Three circular brooches of 
brass and one of silver bearing this motive, alternating with circular 
panels containing interlaced patterns, preserved in the Museum, seem to 
belong to the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 

Returning to the Dumfries flat ring brooch with slightly projecting 
collets set with gems, which is of foreign origin, there is a group of 
large elaborate Scottish brooches which are directly descended from 
examples of its class. The Glenlyon brooch has a broad flat ring with 
long jewelled collets, projecting 1 inch from the ring, with the centre open 
but for a flat cross bar on which to rest the points of the pins, and the 
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formula [ASPAR MELCHIOR BALTAZAR CONSVMATVM on the back. 
The long jewelled collets are seen in the brooch of Lorne and the Lossit 
and Lochbuy brooches, but the centre is closed with a large crystal. 
In the Ballochyle brooch we see the descendant of the octagonal brooch, 
only the outer margin of the sides are concave and its centre contains 
a large crystal. 

There are also two other Scottish brooches, one of them combining 





Fig. 7. Brooch from Culgower, Fig, & Brooch from Secribercroas, 


the polygonal form with jewelled collets, which were exhibited to the 
Society forty-two years ago,’ Both are made of brass or bronze. The first 
(fig. 7), found at Culgower, Sutherland, measuring 143 inch in diameter, 
was of circular form with alternate small and large projecting collets, 
some of which retained their settings of coloured glass or paste, and 
the second (fig. $), found at Seribercross, Rogart, Sutherland, measuring 
2 inches in diameter, was lozenge-shaped with incurved sides, with a 
projecting collet in the centre of each side, which had once contained 


a setting. 
' Proceelings, vol.-xvi, pp. 40, 
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REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF AN EARTH-HOUSE AT GALSON, 
BORVE, LEWIS. By ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scot., 
ASSISTANT KEEPER OF THE NaTIONAL MUSEUM oF ANTIQUITIES. 
OBTAINED UNDER THE GUNNING FELLOWSHIP. 


The year before last, Mr John Morrison, tenant of the farm of 
Galson, and Mr Norman Mackay, his cousin, sent to the Museum as a 
donation a ring-headed pin of bronze, several shards of pottery, and a 
number of implements of bone and horn, which had been picked up 
at various times near the beach to the north of the steading. No 
record of any previous discovery of relics had been made from this 
locality, but from the nature of the finds and a description of the site 
given by Mr Mackay to Mr Callander, Director of the Museum, the 
latter, who had seen the kitchen-midden in 1914, was hopeful that 
excavation might reveal the existence of an earth-house. I therefore 
visited the site in May of last year, and learned, by making a few 
preliminary excavations at various points, that sufficient evidence of 
structural formation remained to justify my return in September in 
order to make n more exhaustive examination. 

The farm of Galson is situated on the west side of the Island of 
Lewis, in the parish of Barvas, being a little more than 2} miles north- 
east of the village of Borve, 20 miles from Stornoway and 7 miles from 
the Butt of Lewis, 

The site on which the various objects were found is a sandbank 
near the beach, situated on the seaward side of a wall at the 
bottom of a field known as the “Sand Park,” somewhat less than a 
quarter of a mile north of Galson Farmhouse (fig. 1). The margin of 
the bank extended from the western corner of the wall in an easterly 
direction for a distance of 600 feet, where it turned to the south-south- 
east and followed the line of the wall inland for another 500 feet on a 
parallel with the South Galson River. 

From the beach the bank rose at an angle of 40°, and at its highest 
point was about 25 feet above sea-level, but as the bottom of the 
slope is only 60 feet from high-water mark, it is exposed to the 
wearing action of the winds and waves during high seas in wintry 
gales. Further, owing to progressive subsidence, it appeared to be 
slightly terraced in parts, more especially towards the east-north-east, 
where its height was greatly diminished. The face of the slope was 
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strewn with boulders of various sizes, intermingled with bones, shells, 
and shards of pottery, while nearer the top of the slope could be 
seen a compact black layer of kitchen-midden refuse, masses of which 
had dropped off and fallen down as the loose sand underneath had 
given way. From its west-south-west termination the bank rose 
gradually at a gradient of 1-30, and the continuity of the kitchen- 





at Galson, 


midden was uninterrupted, until at about a distance of 317 feet, at 
the highest point above sea-level, a break of 50 feet occurred, either 
due to the removal of sand for some utilitarian purpose or the effects 
of a severe storm. Further towards the east-north-east, although the 
line of the kitchen-midden remained unbroken, it was irregular and 
terraced owing to subsidence. | 

A vertical section of the bank at the highest point presented the 
following measurements :— 
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Feet. Inches. 
Soil, grass grown, dark in colour ; 1 6 
Kitchen-midden layer, a compact stratum of black 
soil, shells (mostly limpet), shards of pottery, 


bones of mammals and fishes, charcoal, ete, . 1 2 
Sand . 2 0 
Wall head of oceapation le vel i in chamber No. 1 of 

earth-house . : . 4 feet 8 inches from surface-level. 
Floor-level of chamber No.1. 11 feet 2 inches ~ i 
Sand ; : : . 12-14 feet. 


Inland, the kitchen-midden did not extend further than the line of 
the wall, but for a distance of 40 feet from its landward side, shards of 
pottery, mostly unornamented, could be obtained, and limpet-shells were 
numerous. As previously mentioned, the face of the slope was strewn 
with boulders of various sizes, many lying loose, and ready at a touch 
to roll to the bottom and mingle with the accumulated talus of stones, 
bones, shells, ete., but at several places the boulders were firmly 
embedded, parts only showing through the sand. 

Four of these points were selected for excavation, A, B, C, and D 
on fig. 1. At A, about 142 feet from the west-south-west corner of the 
wall, there was found a good example of an open hearth, the floor of 
which was 5 feet below the present surface-level (figs. 2 and 6, A), 
The hearth, which was orientated nearly north-west and south-east, 
measured internally 3 feet 3 inches in length, and 1 foot 4 inches in 
breadth at one end, expanding to 2 feet 2 inches at the other. On 
three of its sides was a well-formed kerb of rectangularly shaped stones, 
which on an average measured 4 inches in height by about 4 inches in 
breadth, the longest, although split across, measuring 2 feet in length. 
The floor of the hearth was formed by a single oval-shaped boulder, 
nearly 9 inches thick, on the top of which was a layer of hard burnt 
clay intermixed with soot and charcoal, and as the oval-shaped hearth- 
stone did not fit into the corners, these had been packed with clay, 
as also were the joints between the rectangular stones which formed 
the kerb. In the immediate vicinity a few boulders remained in situ, 
those directly in line with the south-western side of the hearth being 
embedded in clay and the spaces between them filled with the same 
material. The area between the hearth and the boulders was covered 
with clay some inches thick, in which there remained bones, shells, 
mostly limpet, a few shards of pottery, and pieces of charcoal, 

In North Uist, an oval hearth, with a border of thin slabs, found 
in the centre of a circular earth-house with radial walls, had a clay floor 
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inside the hearth itself and extending for some distance round about it.’ 
From the second level at Traprain Law, a level which may be attributed 
to the fourth century, records of the existence of rectangular hearths 
have been obtained every year during the period the excavations have 
been carried on, and in some, where the stone used as a floor was thick, 
it was covered with a layer of clay to prevent it from being splintered 
by the heat Other hearths also were enclosed within a clay area,? 
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Pig. 2. Plan of Hearth at A on Map. 


and in one instance the clay surrounding the hearth was so smooth and 
hard, that there was no doubt but that it had been a floor. 

At B, a distance of 186 feet from the west-south-west corner of the 
“Sand Park” wall and about #0 feet from the hearth, further structural 
remains were uncovered (fig. 3). These consisted of a small paved aren, 
3 feet 3 inches in length by about the same in breadth, and 9 inches in 
thickness, at one end of which was a amall rectangular compartment 
with an internal measurement of about 3 feet 6 inches by about 1 foot 
3 inches. The upright stones (fig. 6, B) which formed the sides of this 
compartment measured from | foot 6 inches in height to 1 foot 10 inches: 


1 Erskine Baveridge, North Oat, tits Archuirology mane Topography, mp. 134, 
* Proceedings, vol. 1. p, Ta. * Thiel, vol, Ivi. p. 14. " Ibid, vol. 1. p, 78. 
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one of these, that on the north side, had fallen outwards, and is therefore 
not shown black on the plan. The floor in the interior of the com- 
partment was lined with clay nearly 3 inches in thickness, but there 
were no bones, nor shards of pottery intermixed with the clay, neither 
was there any trace of charcoal; only a very few small limpet-shells 
remained, and these mostly on the surface. 

During the process of removing the sand from the structure, part of 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Paved Area, Stone Compartment, and renwins of Chamber at B on Map. 


an antler of a deer, which had been sawn through in places, was found 
lying on the top of the heavy block of stone which formed the south- 
west corner of the compartment. From one side of this block, a single 
row of rectangularly shaped stones extended for 6 feet in a westerly 
direction, where the structure was terminated by a roughly built wall, 
2 feet 6 inches in height and 1 foot 6 inches in thickness, which in shape 
formed the are of a circle with an internal diameter of about 5 feet. 
At a point midway along the wall and lying exposed on the top was 
a large stone, rectangular in shape, which measured 2 feet in length, 
1 foot 6 inches in breadth, and several inches in thickness. At the time 
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of excavation the particular significance of this stone was not under- 
stood, but, as after results showed, it was probably the lintel of a 
doorway, the entrance to a compartment of which the segment of wall 
remaining had formed a part. 

The formation of the structure was unusual, but that the various 
parts were connected was apparent. The paved area, although now 
small in extent, may have been at one time much larger, and an analogy 
might be drawn from the numerous paved areas found at Traprain Law 
near hearths of rectangular form, 
and settings of stones of oval or 
circular formation indicative of 
ruined dwellings. To what use the 
box-like compartment adjoining the 
pavement may have been put, 
unless as a small store chamber for 
food or fragile articles of pottery, 
cannot be ascertained, but at Tra- 
prain Law, on the second level and 
adjoining a hearth, a small oblong 
compartment, 8 inches in height 
and about 12 inches in width, was 
found to contain clay in a plastic 
condition,’ and, although the com- 
partment in the structure at Galson 
was somewhat larger, it may have 
been used for the same purpose, i.e, 
as a receptacle for raw clay, 

Some time previous to my first 
visit in May, a drain-like entrance 

Fig. 4. Plan and Section of Subterranean or Passage-way had been discovered 

Pasaagy at Con Bap, by Mr Mackay at C on fig. 1, about 
337 feet from the west-south-west corner of the “Sand Park” wall and 
lof feet distant from the structure at B. The stones which formed the 
entrance or mouth of the passage were clear of sand, and showed on 
the face of the slope about 6 feet below present ground level. During 
my visit in May, part of the structure was laid bare for a length of 
9 feet, and the lintel stones of a subterranean passage exposed (fig. 4) ; 
the interior was cleared of its accumulated sand for the same distance 
and the floor found to be paved. At the entrance the passage measured 
1 foot 6 inches in height and 1 foot 3 inches in width. As time did 
not then permit of a more exhaustive examination, I delayed further 

' Proceedings, vol. -xlix. p. M7. 
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excavation until my return in September, when I exposed the whole of 

the passage and found that it curved in a south-easterly direction for 

a distance of 22 feet (fig. 5). Here it ended, and only a few isolated 

boulders remained to prove that it had continued further; but more 

excavation in this direction was impossible owing to the danger of 

undermining the wall of the “Sand Park,” which at this point was only 

a few feet away. The passage, which was paved throughout its entire 

length, varied from 11 inches to 1 foot 8 inches in width, with an 
ENTRANCE FACING SEAWARD 

PROBABLE OO0RWAYS. — 

LINTELS IN SITU 

POSITION WHERE KNOCKING 


STONE WAS FOUND. 
STONE (SEATS-SHELVES)? 


zre 
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Fig. &, Plan of Earth-house nt C on Map, 


average height of 2 feet. A section is shown (fig. 4) taken at a little 
over 11 feet from the entrance. 

When clearing the last 7 or 8 feet of the south-eastern end of the 
passage (fig. 5), it was found that the western side for this distance abutted 
against the wall of another structure, and in clearing away the sand 
to expose this fully, an area of about 30 feet by 30 feet had to be dealt 
with. This new structure, when uncovered, was shown to be elongated 
in shape, with rounded ends. It measured 34 feet in length and about 
10 feet 6 inches in breadth at its widest part, and lay with its long 
axis west-north-west and east-south-east. It consisted of four roofless, 
nearly oval or pear-shaped cells contained within an upright exterior 
wall of dry stone masonry, the average thickness of which was 1 foot 
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6 inches, except at either end and at the junctions of the partition 
walls with those on the exterior, where the thickness was increased. 
The partition walls were also upright, and the dry stone masonry 
of which they were composed was well built: the thickness of each 
ata point taken near the centre varied from 1 foot 3 inches to 2 feet, 
Chamber No. 1 (figs. 5 and 6) was situated at that part of the bank 
where it had its greatest height above sea-level, and where also the 
continuity of the kitchen-midden was broken. Below the surface, the 
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Fig. 6. Section of the various Structures at Galson. 


wall head of the chamber was found at a depth of nearly 5 feet, and the 
Hoor-level at 6 feet 6 inches from the wall head. The chamber, which 
measured 6 feet 6 inches across at its widest part, had a floor of clay 
partly paved with flat stones, and in the south-west or landward exterior 
wall, about 3 feet from the top and set near to one corner, a lintel 
which measured 2 feet in length and 9 inches in thickness. A recess 
under the lintel, now filled with stones, seemed to have been a doorway 
or entrance, Near the floor-level there were found several pieces of 
iron slag, one fragment of which weighed nearly 10 lb. and a wedge- 
shaped piece of wood, while the floor itself contained numerous shells 
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(mostly limpet), a quantity of broken bones, shards of pottery, and 
charcoal. 

Chamber No, 2, the greatest measurements of which were 7 feet 
4 inches by 5 feet 8 inches, had a clay-lined floor with some paving, the 
depth of the floor from surface-level being 9 feet 6 inches, and the height 
of the partition walls on either 
side 6 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 
inches respectively. A lintel, 
“feet 7 inches in length, | foot 
6 inches in breadth, and 7 
inches in thickness, was set 
near one corner of the land- 
ward exterior wall and a 
little over 2 feet below the 
present wall head. A slight 
recess below the lintel ap- 
peared to have been filled 
with small stones, but under 
each end of the lintel the 
bonded stones which had 
formed the jambs of a door- 
way could be seen (fig. 7). 
The clay of the floor was 
intermixed with shells(mostly 
limpet), broken bones, shards 
of pottery, and much char- 
coal. 

Near the centre of the 
chamber was found a large 
stone mortar or “knocking 
stone” made of hornblendite 
or hornblende gneiss, which 
measures | foot 6 inches in 
diameter externally and 7} 
inches in height; the hollow, which is nearly circular, measures 11 
inches in diameter and 7} inches in depth, and tapers towards the 
bottom, The interior bears distinct markings where it had been struck 
with some hard implement which had been used as a pounder, The 
vessel was found embedded in the floor with only the lip showing above 
surface-level. Under it and round its sides, flat stones had been placed 
in order to prevent it from sinking into the loose sand below the clay 


Hoor, During the process of removing it from the chamber, part of the 
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Fig. 7. View of Chamber No, 2 from north-east, 
showing Lintel. 
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lip fell away, and it appeared as if that part of the stone had been 
burnt. A number of rounded pebbles were also found, all of which had 
been subjected to the action of fire; these had most likely been used 
as pot boilers. 

Although the “knocking stone” is a domestic utensil which has 
remained in use until recent times, that found in the Galson earth-house 
is one of the earliest to be recorded, From the broch of Cinn Trolla 
in Sutherland,’ three of these objects were obtained and are now in 
the Museum; in one of them, the cavity—as in the Galson specimen— 
tapers towards the bottom. There is no record, however, of the level 
from which these specimens came, and it is within the bounds of possi- 
bility that they may have been placed and used in the broch long after 
its original inhabitants had departed. A stone mortar, the bottom of 
which is rounded, was recovered from the third level at Traprain Law 
last year,a photograph and description of which is given in the article 
describing the excavations. The position in the earth-house floor of 
the Galson specimen, the fact that the lip of the vessel seemed to have 
been burnt, and the quantity of charcoal in its immediate vicinity, 
together with numerous round stones which had been heated, suggest 
that, in addition to its use as a mortar, it may also have served the 
secondary purpose of a vessel for boiling water by the dropping in of 
red-hot stones. 

Other relics from the same chamber consisted of a stone pounder of 
fine-textured quartzose, measuring 5 inches in length and 2} inches in 
breadth, one end of which was worn and abraded, having been much 
used, and a piece of hard clay partly circular in shape, which if com- 
plete would have a diameter of 5} inches, the inner side being smooth 
and the outer rough and irregular, the thickness varying from 1 inch 
to 14 inch. 

Chamber No. 3, which measured 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, had 
its floor-level at a depth of 4 feet from the surface, the partition walls 
measuring 4 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 6 inches in height respectively, but 
it differed from the other chambers in that it had two slabs of stone 
built into the rounded corners of its north-west side at a height of 
1 foot 4 inches from the floor, which perhaps served as seats for the 
occupants, akin probably to the raised dais found in a hut-circle at 
Grimspound, Dartmoor? The slabs measured respectively 2 feet by 
1 foot § inches by 7 inches, and 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 5 inches by 
Sinches. In the space between the slabs and close to the exterior wall 

' Proceedings, vol. ix, p. Eh. 
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numerous bones of some large animal were found, nearly all of which 
had been broken in order to extract the marrow. About 1 foot from 
the present top of the landward exterior wall, a lintel, which measured 
2 feet 6 inches in length, 1 foot 3 inches in breadth, and 44 inches in 
thickness, with a slight recess below now filled in with stones, formed, 
as in the other chambers, a possible means of entrance and egress. 
The floor was of clay, with some paving, and there was much débris 
of bones and shells, with a heap of about eighty limpet and periwinkle 
shells gathered together in a small hollow at the base of the wall. 
Among the relics found in the chamber were a chisel-shaped imple- 
ment of bone (fig. 9, No. 3), which measured 4} inches in length; a sub-oval 
pebble of quartzite, 2,4, inches in length by 2 inches in breadth, slightly 
grooved on either flat face and with traces of discoloration made by 
the iron tool used to strike it to produce fire; three stone pounders, 
varying from 3{ inches to 4{ inches in length; and an object of hard- 


- burnt clay which in appearance is like the handle of a vessel, measuring 


2/, inches in length and y inch in thickness, 

Chamber No. 4, which measured 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 4 inches, had 
no trace of a lintel in what remained of its exterior landward wall, 
which, however, was probably much reduced in height. The clay floor 
was found at a depth of 6 feet below surface-level, the height of 
one partition wall being 3 feet 6 inches and the other 3 feet. The 
interior contained quantities of broken bones, shells, shards of pottery, 
and charcoal, also two stone pounders measuring 5} and 42 inches in 
length respectively. 

At D on the plan (fig. 1), 152 feet south-south-west of the east-north- 
east corner of the “ Sand Park,” part of the wall of a chamber of circular 
form was exposed at a depth of less than 1 foot below surface-level, 
but owing to its close proximity to the dyke further excavation could 
not be attempted. That part of the structure uncovered measured 
1 foot 6 inches in thickness and 2 feet 6 inches in height. 

Of the four structures excavated, that of the chambered earth-house 
was the most complete, but at present I am not aware of any similar 
structure from which one could draw an analogy. 

It may be worthy of suggestion, perhaps, that to provide a means 
of intercommunication between the chambers the subterranean passage 
had formerly continued round the end of the structure at chamber 


No. 4, and, still hugging the exterior landward wall of the earth-house - 


stretched as far as chamber No, 1, Openings in the side of the passage 
near the wall would correspond with the recesses under the lintels in 
the walls of the chambers, and enable the occupants to pass from one 
to another and in and out of the earth-house. There was no evidence 
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as to the manner in which the structure was roofed, and although in 
each chamber a quantity of stones was found, these were generally 
small, and certainly not pertaining to anything in the nature of slabs. 
It must be remembered, too, that the exterior wall and the partition 
walls were perfectly upright, the greatest height being 6 feet 6 inches, 
so that the idea of a beehive roof, such as covered the outbuildings at 
the broch of Jarlshof in Shetland,! seems to be precluded. On the 
other hand, the roof must have been made of a material sufficiently 
strong to bear the superincumbent weight of sand and earth. The 
interruption in the continuity of the upper layer of soil and the kitchen- 
midden above chamber No. 1, together with the fall of the bank at this 
point, suggest that the roof of the structure having been at some time 
uncovered during the process of the removal of sand, the roofing slabs 
and the stones of the walls laid bare were taken away, possibly for 
building purposes; and from the general appearance of the bank in the 
neighbourhood I am inclined to think this surmise correct. 

Pottery.—In the vicinity of the various constructions excavated, and 
from the chambers of the earth-house, shards of hand-made pottery were 
recovered similar in texture and pattern to those found in the kitchen- 
midden. No complete vessel was recovered, but fragments were 
numerous, the majority of which were entirely plain, and varied in 
thickness from ,*, inch to 4 inch; a sooty incrustation on many of the 
pieces pointed to their having been used as cooking vessels. In 
shape many of the unornamented fragments represented parts of 
globular vessels, with everted rims, flat bases, and bulging sides, a type 
found in many brochs, while other fragments were those of pots with 
straight sides, the lip being either flat, bevelled, or rounded, similar 
in section to the native pottery from Traprain Law. 

In comparison with the abundance of undecorated shards, the quantity 
of ornamented pottery recovered was small, and the variety of patterns 
few in number, Some of these are illustrated in fig. 8. The appliances 
that seem to have been used to effect the decoration were the finger- 
nail and finger-tip, as in fragments Nos. 2 and 15, a blunt-edged tool 
of rectangular shape, one side of which has been more deeply impressed 
in the soft clay than the other, asin No. 1, a pointed tool such as would 
produce incised lines, as in Nos, 3, 5, 8, 11, and a similar pointed tool 
or one which possessed both a point and a sharp edge, and which could 
be made to produce an indentation and a short dash, as in Nos, 6 and 7, 
while the small cireular impressions were no doubt produced with a 
tube-like instrument, such as a hollow reed or bone, as in Nos. 12 and 13. 
Other types of ornamentation were the applied cable or zigzag shown in 

1 Proceedings, vol. xii. pp. 21-4. 4 Jbid., vol. xlix. p. 157, fig. 12. 
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Nos.-14, 16, 17, 19, and a plain raised moulding, represented by a single 
fragment only, in No, 18 Pottery with similar ornamentation but 
showing a greater variety of patterns has been obtained from sites at 
Coll and Tiree! and North Uist,? and more recently from another kitchen- 
midden in Lewis, situated on the shore near the churchyard at Bragar. 
Fragments of clay vessels with the applied cable or zigzag ornamentation 
have been recovered from many sites in the outer islands, and appear 
to be common to those parts, but shards showing this particular kind 
of decoration have also been obtained from the broch of Dun an 
lardhard® and the broch of Dunbeag in Skye,‘ the broch of Ayre in 
Orkney,’ and the broch of Yarhouse and the Everley broch, Caithness, 
fragments from the two latter being in the Museum, although not 
previously recorded. 


ReLics FroM THE KrTtcHEN-MIDDEN. 


Objects of Stone.—Part of the upper stone of a circular quern which 
later may have been adapted for some other purpose, measuring 5 inches 
by 3] inches. 

Small fragment of a cup of steatite, and several pieces of dark-coloured 
pumice with flattened surfaces made by rubbing. 

Half of an oval-shaped stone measuring 2} inches by 14 inch, with 
a hole bored through the centre from either side. 

Two halves of saddle querns were found in the talus at the foot of 
the slope. 

Objects of Bronze.—A_ ring-headed pin of bronze, 5{ inches in length, 
the head, which is free, being of lozenge section and grooved longitudinally, 
The top of the stem is of rectangular shape, the front and the back being 
decorated with a lozenge pattern and haying a punctulation in the 
centre. The front and the back of the stem are ornamented with an 
incised key pattern, the edge bearing two longitudinal incised lines, 
The stem of the pin curves towards the point. The ring head is broken 
at one side. 

Stem of a bronze pin with free ring head, 45, inches in length; it is 
much bent to one side. Similar ring-headed pins have been obtained 
from a Viking burial at Keay.’ from the broch of Okstrow, Birsay, 
Orkney, and also from a sandhill site in North Uist,* together with 
patterned pottery and a weaving comb of bone, etc. 

' Coll and Tiree, of. pp. 174 ef seg. 

* North Uist, ite Archaology and Topography, Pintes facing pp. 216, 2% ete. 
* Proceedings, vol, xlix, p, 68, Ay. 14, ‘ Ibid, vol. Iv. p. 120, 

* fbid., vol. xviii. p. 46, fig. 12. * Thiel. vol. xlviii. p. 207, 


" fiid., vol. xi. yi. AB, 
* North Vist, ita Archeology and Topography. Plate (ed) facing p. 29), 
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Objects of Tron,—Small iron knife with tang, total length 34 inches, 
with the remains of a wooden sheath still adhering to the blade. 

Objects of Clay.—About half of an object of baked clay, probably a 
loom weight, measuring 3,4, inches in diameter and 2 inches in thick- 
ness, with an irregularly shaped hole through the centre, at the point of 
fracture; the hole is worn at either end as if by the friction of a cords 
When complete, the object may have weighed about 1 Ib. Part of a 
pyramidal or pear-shaped loom weight of clay, with part of the circular 
hole for suspension showing near the apex on the left side, This loom 
weight, when complete, probably resembled the two loom weights from 
Ravensby, Barry, Forfarshire,! each of which weighs respectively 1 Ib. 
10} oz. and 1 lb. 7} oz When complete, the Galson specimen may 
have weighed about 1 Ib., but as only about a third remains it is 
difficult to estimate its weight. 

Fragment of hard-burnt clay, 1j inch in length by 14 inch in thick- 
ness; on one side there is a smooth hollow as if it had been a mould, 
on the other side it is covered with a semi-fused vesicular substance 
which has been subjected to great heat. 

Nodule of clay showing grass and thumb marks. 

Objects of Bone. — Portion of a single-edged small-toothed comb 
(fig. 9, No. 9), measuring 1{ inch by { inch, formed of plates of bone 
clasped between two transverse plates with numerous small copper or 
bronze rivets on either side of the back; the end plates of the comb 
as well as the transverse plates are decorated with a series of small 
dot and circle ornaments, the same design appearing along the centre 
of the back. 

Portion of « single-edged small-toothed comb of bone (fig. 9, No, 10), 
l inch in breadth. The edge of the back is concave and has a slot cut 
in the centre, following the curve of the edge. 

Portion of another single-edged small-toothed comb, with a rivet 
hole (fig. 9, No. 11). 

Eleven pins of bone (fig. 0, Nos. 15-25), measuring from 14 inch to 
324 inches in length; in one of these, No. 18, which has a slightly 
expanding head, the upper part of the stem is encircled with a band 
of punctulations half an inch wide, placed irregularly, and in another, 
No. 17, round the cylindrical head are three large notches at irregular 
distances apart, 

The pointed ends of three polished pins or needles of hone, measuring 
from }} inch to 1f inch in length. 

Bone needle (fig. 9, No. 12), 28, inches in length, and the head of 
another, measuring 1] inch in length. ' 


' Proceedings, vol. ix. p. Md. 
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Fig. t. Objects of Bone and Deer-horn from the Earth-house and Kitchen-midden. 
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Three bone borers, measuring from 1}; inch tn length to 2); inches; 
one of these, No. 7, measures 1}? inch in length and 7 inch in breadth, 
and may have been used as an awl. 

Pointed implement of bone (tig. 9, No. 25), 24 inches in length, made 
from a splinter, 

Bone implement, highly polished (fig. 9, No. 4), 3[ inches in length, 
oval in section, 

Bone object (fig. 9, No. 6), 5] inches in length, with a broad groove 
near one end worn by the friction of a cord. 

Triangular plate of cetacean bone, 74 inches by 44 inches by 1 inch, 
flattened on one face. 

Fragment of object of cetacean bone (fig. 9, No. 5), possibly the handle 
end of some implement, 3§ inches in length. 

End plate of an object of bone (fig. 9, No. 8), 14 inch by } inch, with 
two rivet holes, one of which retains part of an iron rivet. 

Also several pieces of bone showing evidence of having been sawn 
or cut. 

Objects of Deer-Horn.— Weaving comb of deer-horn with six teeth 
(lig. 9, No. 26), measuring 4,4, inches in length. 

Part of an object of deer-horn, with a broad groove caused by friction, 
broken across the narrow part of the groove (fig. 9, No. 2), 

Pointed implement of deer-horn (fig. 9, No. 1), 214 inches in length, 
1 inch in greatest breadth. The instrument has been hollowed longi- 
tudinally and the cancellous tissue removed. It is pierced transversely 
by large perforations near the broad end, possibly for securing a shaft. 
The point is now broken. 

Deer-horn pick (fig. 9, No. 27), 77, inches in length. From the inside 
of the beam of the antler, which forms the handle, the cancellous 
tissue has been removed. 

Deer-horn pick (fig. 9, No. 28), 104 inches in length, made from a 
shed antler. The tine, which forms the point, is worn smooth with use, 
and the cancellous tissue has been entirely removed from the beam 
which forms the handle. At about 34 inches from the base of the 
handle, a roughly eut hollow, now polished with use, has formed a 
convenient stop for the thumb when gripping the handle, 

Two sections of deer-horn, 8] inches and 4,', inches in length. 

Numerous tines, and parts of antlers, showing cut marks and evidence 
of having been sawn; several pieces appear also to have been gnawed 
by some animal. 

Four boar tusks; one (fig. 9, No. 32), measuring 4 inches in length 
along the curve, is split in half, and has a well-defined groove cut on the 
inner side near the pointed end, which has been broken. 
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Coin,—A silver coin of Eadgar (a.p. 957-75) was found in the 
kitchen-midden, near the ring-headed pin of bronze. 

A consideration of the relics recovered must lead us to the conclu- 
sion that they differ but little from objects found in the brochs, and 
from numerous sites in Coll and Tiree and North Uist. From an 
earth-house at Kilpheder in North Uist,’ patterned pottery, hammer- 
stones, iron slag, and the upper half of a quern cut down to a lozenge 
shape, were recovered; and from another earth-house at Machair 
Leathann, also in North Uist, hammer-stones, iron slag, cetacean 
bones, a bronze pin, and the upper stone of a quern, all relics of a 
similar nature to those found at Galson, It is remarkable, however, 
that no spinning-whorls were found at Galson, although the presence 
of a deer-horn weaving comb and loom weights points to the manu- 
facture and use of textile fabrics, The character of the building, the 
extent of the kitchen-midden, and the quantity of débris which remained 
were illustrative of the fact that the people who occupied the site were 
not temporary campers, but a people who had made a prolonged oceu- 
pation, and who by force of circumstance were compelled to become 
hunters or fishermen as occasion demanded, and probably, when game 
was scarce, turned with equal relish to a diet of shell-fish or the doubt- 
ful delicacy of a stranded whale, the bones of which, moreover, would 
provide a large amount of material for the fashioning of various imple- 
ments. They cultivated the land, and very likely used the deer-horn 
picks for stirring the soil. They had saddle querns for grinding the 
grain, and were well supplied with vessels of hand-made pottery for 
cooking purposes, A spark for lighting their fires would be obtained 
by striking the quartzite pebble with an iron implement, such oval- 
shaped pebbles with longitudinal grooves being well-recognised products 
of the Iron Age. 

The discovery of a tenth-century coin need not be taken as indica- 
tive of the period of the earth-house; it was found in the kitchen- 
midden, away from the buildings, which are probably of earlier date. 

The choice of site, too, is worthy of some comment. At Galson, the 
average distance between the moor proper and the beach is a little 
over half «a mile, with grass-grown levels and undulating slopes, 
capable of cultivation in parts. The moor, broken by hags and nearly 
impassable in wet weather, would neither be suitable for habitation 
nor could it be cultivated, so that we find the people choosing a part 
of the coast-line on which to build their underground dwellings, perhaps 
necessarily underground, because the strip of land between the moor 


* North Uist, its Archwology and Topography, p. 116, 
* Phid., p. 127, 
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and the beach would, without doubt, be the common highway at that 
period for enemies and friends, even as it is now, although modern 
usage demands a made road. 

In conclusion, [ have to thank Mr John Morrison for the generous 
hospitality and assistance he extended to me during the whole of my 
stay at Galson, and also to Mr Norman Mackay, whose keen interest 
and actual help in the arduous work of digging out the various 
structures during a period of most inclement weather, rendered the 
task easier and more pleasant than it might have been. 

For the identification of the shells found in the earth-house and the 
kitchen-midden, | have to thank Mr E. Leonard Gill, M.Se., of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. These comprise :— 


Patella vulgata (common limpet) found in large quantities. 
Littorina littorea (common periwinkle) ” * PS 
Mytilus edulis (mussel) very few found. 
Pecten macxcimus (scallop) “ ” 

IV. 


ANCIENT BORDER HIGHWAYS: THE MINCHMOOR (CATRAIL) ROAD, 
THE WHEEL CAUSEWAY, THE ANNANDALE FOREST ROAD, 
THE WELL PATH, AND THE ENTERKIN. By HARRY R. G. 
INGLIS, F.S.A.5corT., F.R.S.G.S. 


Owing to their irregular formation, the Border hills offer only a 
limited number of direct passes through which roads can be taken, and, 
to understand their bearing on history, it is necessary to recognise that 
while there are perhaps a dozen open passes between north and south, 
there is only one really accessible highway between the east and the 
west—the Tweed valley. The twenty-mile-broad belt of hill and moor- 
land which, starting at St Abbs, stretches down the centre of the 
Lowlands almost to Carlisle, forms a barrier across Scotland of such a 
eharacter that in winter these hills effectually eut off the Lothians 
from Berwickshire, and Roxburgh from Lanarkshire, as well as from 
Northumberland and Cumberland. 

It is obvious that with a barrier of hills almost 100 miles in length, 
and only one practicable route through them between east and west, 
the natural division of the country in early times must have been an 
eastern and a western kingdom. It was apparently the Roman legions 
who first created an artificial barrier, when they drew their military 
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boundary from sea to sea. When we find that with the withdrawal 
of the legions the wall was battered down, and the country soon 
reshaped itself into the eastern kingdom of Northumbria and the 
western kingdom of Cumbria (or Strathelyde), we realise that at one 
period these passes must have been the chief means of internal com- 
munication, while at another these same roads were the highways 
used for invading an adjoining country. Undoubtedly the fine Roman 
road which passed up the centre of Northumbria must have greatly 
strengthened and consolidated that kingdom, just as the Roman road 
to Carlisle must have aided Cumberland. But we have no similar relics 
of a road through Strathclyde to Dumbarton, and it is this possible line 
of road that is so difficult to locate. 

The break-up of these rival kingdoms of Northumbria and Strath- 
elyde prior to the Norman conquest, and the subsequent pushing south- 
ward of the Scots, coupled with the moving northward of the English, 
caused much strife through many centuries before the political boundary 
was finally drawn between Tweed and Solway, but it left the Scots 
with Berwickshire, Roxburgh, and Dumfriesshire cut off from the 
Scottish capital by a range of hills, and easily open to an English 
invader. Therefore the building of Roxburgh Castle, J edburgh Castle, 
and Lauder Fort necessitated the keeping open of a road over Soutra 
to these places, and without doubt the “Maleolms Rode” of ancient 
charters, joining the Roman road at Newstead, may have had a 
military rather than an ecclesiastical origin. 

Examination of the leading Border roads shows us that on Dere 
Street (the Roman road) there is no trace left of military defence (other 
than Roman camps) between Edinburgh and Woden Law, where a 
long breastwork cuts across the road and guards it against an invader 
from the south, On the Wheel Causeway, excepting a low turf dyke 
near Wheel, there are no defensive relics; yet a mile below, in the 
Liddell valley, a great embankment down the hillside points to an 
effort to bar this road against an invader from Carlisle. On the Teviot 
valley, between Langholm and Hawick, there do not appear to be 
any signs of defensive works on the hills about Mosspaul, nor are 
there any on the Annandale Forest road on the hills above Moffat, 
though there is the curious square enclosure at Little Clyde called “the 
Roman Camp.” But on the Well Path above Durrisdeer, a massive 
square defensive fort, with a traverse on the north side, guards this 
pass from an invader coming from the south; while on the Enterkin, 
what appears to be a rifle pit overlooks and guards the pass against 
someone coming up. 

But it is on the Minchmoor road that we see the strongest military 
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defences, for, guarding this road from an eastern invader, a strong 
breastwork, with the ditch in some places cut out of the rock, forms 
a long defence not only on each side of the road, but is carried across 
the river Tweed to Torwoodlee, clearly barring a large force from 
attempting to make headway into the west. Five miles to the west, 
along this same road, another strong breastwork, in some places double, 
defends it this time against an invader from the west, and though it is 
unlikely the two have any connection, it shows that formidable barriers 
were necessary on two occasions on this route. 


THE Mixcumoor (CATRALL) Roan. 


On the range of hills between Traquair and Selkirk, the name 
“Catrail” has been marked on the Ordnance Survey Maps as a track 
passing along the ridge from east to west, and at the same time it is 
shown as turning north and south. It is unfortunate that this great 
mistake has ever got into print, for the two have no connection with 
each other. The Catrail runs north and south, while the east and 
west track is the ancient Minchmoor road (fig. 1), which is cut through 
the embankment of the true Catrail. This ancient road was the main 
highway between the east and west of Scotland via Peebles, used by 
Edward I. and mentioned in his Jtinerary, as well as referred to in 
the State Documents in 1505, when a man was appointed to keep the 
road through Minchmoor from robbers for eight days each year at 
Roxburgh Fair (5th August). Its antiquity is also testified by the 
existence of a bridge over the Ettrick,in a line with it at Lindean, so 
far back as 1234, when the Justice Eyre met there; and it is quite 
possible that this may be part of the wagon road referred to in the 
Charters as leading between Kelso Abbey and Lesmahagow. 

Starting from Lindean, every vestige of the road has disappeared 
on the grassy hillside, and it is only when we reach the hilltop at 
Linglee that we find the clear track of a road cutting through the 
earthen rampart of the Catrail. Looking to the right, we see the 
earthwork stretching down the hillside till it enters a marshy pond. 
To the left we can follow it up the hill—a strong defensive barrier 
actually eut deeply out of the rock, and forming a breast-high trench, 
Here is evidence of a strong force having been posted to keep an invader 
from the east from using this road: and as a similar earthwork lies 
across the valley of the Tweed and continues almost to the Gala, we 
have what appears to be a defensive barrier against every possible way 
of obtaining a passage to Peebles and the west. On the opposite side 
of the river Ettrick similar earthworks are visible descending from 
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Coldshiels Hill, so that this part of the countryside appears to have 
been at one time an important battle-ground in connection with this 
ancient highway. 

After passing through the Catrail, the road continues uphill in an 
unmistakable line, the hard-beaten track being very evident as one 
proceeds; but three-quarters of a mile on, when crossing the shoulder 
of Peat Law, not only is the beaten track unmistakable, but alternative 
trails are visible on the surface. A quarter of a mile further, just over 
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Fig. 1. The Minchmoor Road. 


the highest point, are two stony pits on the hillside, so utterly different 
from anything met with along the track, that one could readily believe 
that at this point we are looking at the site of an ancient watch-tower, 
for the exposed position commands a view of the road for a great 
distance in both directions, A quarter of a mile further on the remains 
of a cairn stand close to the road on the right. On descending the hill 
to Red Nick, the road disappears altogether in the heather. Continuing 
blindly on, along the southern slope of Three Brethren, an almost 
obliterated track coming up from Philiphaugh is struck, and we are 
now on what appears to be the later road coming from Selkirk, which 
would come into use after the disappearance of the bridge at Lindean, 
when the Linglee road was abandoned. The three miles of road from 
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this point onwards to Wallace's Trench are all much of the same character, 
and it 1s quite remarkable that the line of road is seen clearly on the 
hillside, although one is not walking on what appears to be anything 
like a road, The grass seems to be of a different colour, yet the ditfer- 
ence is only visible at a distance, As there are gates in the fences, it 
is comparatively easy to pick out the line of road when it disappears. 

But it is on reaching Brown Knowe that the remarkable feature 
known as “ Wallace's Trench” (fig. 2) becomes visible; for here is a fine 
breastwork 4 feet to 6 feet high right across the road. It is quite 





Fig. 2. Wallace's Trench. 


evident that at some period of history someone has had to defend 
this highway against an invader from the west, for the north end of 
the trench has apparently rested on a marsh, while the southern end 
of the earthwork has a second protecting breastwork of considerable 
dimensions on the steep slope of the hill to the left hand. That it was 
a defence against the west is shown by the presence of a shallow 
trench 65 feet back from the breastwork on its eastern side, only deep 
enough to drain away water. It would therefore appear that at some 
rainy season there was a regular encampment to bar the road. Whether 
it had any connection with the Catrail (44 miles away to the east) is 
hard to say, but unquestionably the latter faced an eastern invader, 
this one a western foe. 
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Half a mile further on, the old road from Selkirk to Peebles (about 
12 feet wide and only abandoned about 100 years ago) is reached, and 
the ancient road is covered up in this old grass-grown turnpike which, 
for the next 3) miles to Traquair, seems to follow its course, From 
this point it appears to have followed the valley of the Tweed to 
Peebles, probably on the south side of the river. 

The only other point that one has to mention in connection with 
this road is, that 44 miles beyond Peebles is the Roman camp at Lyne, 
set at the junction of two valleys in such a position that its strategical 
purpose is not very clear, But unquestionably it looks as if the Roman 
camp at Newstead stood guard at one end of the hill-barrier, while 
Lyne camp looks as if it had been erected by a force approaching from 
the north in an attempt to break the barrier by attacking it from the 
rear, The distance by road from Newstead to Lyne is 30 miles, but it 
is only 24 miles in a direct line, 


THe WHEEL CAUSEWAY. 


How the Wheel Causeway (fig. 3) came to get this name is not clear, for 
not a trace of causeway is to be found in any part of this old highway, 
Its position, indeed, would have been more or less problematical were 
it not for the discovery of an interesting old map of the Scottish Borders 
drawn in 1500, which shows Wheel Causeway as a stretch of road 
somewhere near the ancient church and village of Wheel, close to the 
boundary between England and Scotland. A further reference to it 
appears in the Border Papers in 1585, where it is described as a mile 
within Seotland, 

In 1917, the late Mr Adam Laing of Hawick and myself started out 
to follow the course of this road. Starting at Deadwater Station, near 
the headwaters of the North Tyne, we found a grass-track about 
 § feet wide at the back of the adjoining farmhouse. Digging into it, 
nothing but virgin soil was exposed on the English side of the Border; 
it was no more than a beaten track. In a quarter of a mile it had 
faded away, and the only indication of continuation was at a right angle 
in the wall erected by the Duke of Northumberland (to define the real 
boundary between England and Scotland), where the signs of what 
looked like an opening in the wall having been built up, suggested that 
the road must have passed through it at one time. For the next half- 
mile Mr Laing and I traversed the gently sloping hillside at the foot 
of Peel Fell, in parallel lines, in the hope of striking some signs of a 
track such as was shown on the Ordnance Survey; but nothing what- 
ever was Visible. But as we neared Peel Burn a definite road became 
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visible (in a position nowhere near that of the rond marked on the 
Ordnance Survey), and passed between a row of pits from 1 foot to 
8 feet in depth, and from a few feet to about 14 feet in length. Coming 
upon these so suddenly on the hillside, one felt a sense of mystery as 
to their origin, heightened by the fact that they recalled in a slight 
degree the pits found beside Dere Street, as well as on the Annandale 
Forest road; but as they had no regularity or uniformity, there was 
every room for conjecture as to their origin. Subsequent inquiry, how- 
ever, led to abandoning any theorising, for similar pits exist over the 
adjoining farm of Peel, and the limestone formation suggests they are 
eaused by water, At the same time, it is remarkable that it is in this 
one place beside the road that they appear on the hillside. 
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Fig. 2. The Wheel Causeway, 


A little further on over the moor the road faded away, and was 
not again observable until we saw a perfectly detinite line of descent 
to the little burn at the spot called “Bagraw Ford.” Here the track 
was accentuated by its having been to some extent a watercourse in 
heavy rains, and it had just about enough width to take a cart. The 
burn at this point is quite small, and one can jump across without 
difficulty. On the ascent of the slight hill on the opposite side, after a 
few yards, nothing was visible of the road, and the only thing that 
might indicate its course was a faint depression on the ridge 50 feet 
above, which one might assume as being its probable course, 

From this point onwards to Wheel there is little depth of soil on 
the hillside, and there is hard, firm ground at any point along the crown 
of the low ridge, so that on this land the road again faded away, though 
one naturally shaped a course to the present sheepfold, built out of the 


stones taken from the village and church of Wheel. 
VOL. LVL 14 
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It is just at this point that a perfectly clear embankment—the only 
one on the whole road—becomes visible. It stands only 14 foot to 2 feet 
above the surrounding soil, but it is quite well defined, carrying the 
road across part of the hill that had no natural drainage. This, I think, 
is unquestionably the real “Wheel Causeway” referred to in 1585 and 
1590, which antiquaries have given as the name of the whole road, 
but which from the documents referred to seems to have been little 
more than a definite place beside Wheel village. 

The situation of this hamlet demands particular attention. Looking 
northwards, on the right are irregular mounds which cover all that 
remains of the almost forgotten village and church, Situated on the 
backbone of a low ridge just 1000 feet above sea-level, the ground falls 
away gently to a tiny rivulet on each side: to the east, Peel Fell 
stretches upwards, 1000 feet of steep, grassy slope; to the west, Dod Fell, 
about a mile away, is only 500 feet above; to the north, the grassy slope 
steadily rises in an easy gradient to the watershed at Wheelrighead, 
carrying the ancient road almost to the level of the surrounding hills. 
Southward the ground slopes easily downward to the Liddell Water, 
a little over a mile away. The land is not fertile, and its high altitude 
renders it useful only for grazing. There is nothing here to support 
any population, and the village has likely never been more than a 
place of call. The one remarkable feature is the wonderful spring of 
almost ice-cold water close by the church, which no doubt has been the 
primary cause of the existence of the chapel, and the village has risen 
in proximity. We shall notice again the existence of chapels by the way- 
side on the Annandale Forest road, as well as on the Well Path. 

As we continue up the hill from Wheel in a long, easy gradient on 
the dry backbone of the ridge, after a very short distance the unmistak- 
able signs of a turf dyke cross the road. Whether the embanked area is 
the remains of something permanent or is merely some old temporary 
erection is difficult to say, but it has all the appearance of being nothing 
more than a casual fence, 

As the road at this point has crossed the 1000-feet level, cultivation 
has ceased, and the rank grass and boggy soil make the course of the 
road difficult to follow. It is quite evident that the road has been so 
frequently washed out that tracks have been made parallel to, crossing, 
and rejoining it all the way up, and even at present the true course 
is very indefinite. In this locality the soil has been so frequently 
washed away in sections across the road, that one can see that there 
has never been any paving, nor even an under-structure of heavy stones. 
The road at every point shows no signs of anything but being a beaten 
track over virgin soil. 
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As the road approached Wheelrighead it lay over an open moor, 
Wheelrighead on the right is little more than 100 feet above the road, 
while Neides Law, half a mile on the left, is about the same. This is 
only important as showing that this passage through the hills is so 
open that it could neither be blocked, nor could an ambush of any 
kind be laid, and therefore would be safer than the adjoining narrow 
pass of Note of the Gate. 

Up to this point the road has been following a well-defined ridge, 
and has reached the watershed. Looking forward among the rounded 
grassy hills, one looks in vain for a definite objective. Ruberslaw— 
% miles away—is visible, and the road seems to bend in that direction, 
keeping to the dry ground of the ridge. For the next mile the road 
descends across loose bogs, and is more or less visionary, but after 
crossing a burn it is more distinct on dry ground, and keeps fairly 
near the ridge for about 2 miles, passing a tumulus a mile on. Most 
of the way the road is quite well defined, and one has no difficulty in 
following it; yet occasionally it disappears, but is easily picked up. 
On reaching a wall at the neck between Pedens Cleuch and the 
Wolfhopeburn, the Ordnance Survey make a curious omission. The 
road is shown on the map as following the wall to the right, then 
bending sharply to the left to the summit of the hill at 1124 feet: but 
when one looks at the hill-slope, a perfectly clear and well-marked 
track goes straight up the hillside to the summit at 1124 feet. From 
this point the road continues on, making for Bonchester, joining the 
main road by Note of the Gate at Cleuchhead. The distance from the 
Scottish boundary at Deadwater to Cleuchhead is just 8 miles, 

Having thus described the rond as it exists to-day, one cannot fail 
to remark that the Ordnance Survey have planned this road on their 
map as coming up the valley in a straight line, like a first-class high- 
way, curving round in a fine sweep that would suit a main line of 
railway. It is this mistake that has led antiquaries astray in regard 
to the real purpose of the road, for attention has been diverted from 
the perfectly plain facts by this fanciful line. For, when one reverses 
the route, and descends from Wheel Church along the obvious line of 
road down the ridge in a southerly direction, a perfectly well-defined 
road goes on, not to the left to Deadwater, but to the right, and 
without any difficulty whatever one finds oneself walking along a well- 
worn track, which, unhappily, the surveyors have marked “(Catrail” or 
“Picts work ditch,” and so misled a few generations. 

What we have here in the Wheel Causeway is the main and 
ancient road from Carlisle to Berwick, referred to twice in the 
Itinerary of Edward the First. The route is a simple one. Going 
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from Carlisle up Liddesdale, no stream of any size is crossed after 
Kershope Burn, and the Liddell Water 1s crossed near its source. At 
Wheel the road keeps on the dry ridge, and, by following the line by 
Abbotrule, Jedburgh is reached without ever crossing a river. This, 
indeed, is practically the only possible way of reaching the at one time 
important seaport of Berwick from Carlisle, as the Northumbrian 
Hills lie so much across any route on the English side, and necessitate 
s0 many rivers to cross, that, perforce, the Jedburgh route is the 
only one possible, In this way, Jedburgh Castle and Roxburgh Castle 
lay associated as the barriers to Berwick, for they guarded this high- 
way. With these two castles in English hands, soldiers could march 
freely from one town to the other, Were both in Scottish hands 
advance from either base was futile. 

The true course of the highway known as the Wheel Causeway is 
therefore the well-defined track coming up from Neweastleton, leading 
to Wheel Church. The one leading to Deadwater and Tynedale is 
merely a branch road. Wheel Church would therefore appear to have 
had the same relation to Wheel Causeway as the chapel on the 
Annandale Forest road, above Moffat, had to that lonely highway, or 
the chapel near Crawford had to the Well Path. 

As to the course of the rond from the summit of Wheelrig to 
Jedburgh, one cannot help thinking that the present route by Bon- 
chester was not the ancient road, for it is neither direct nor likely. 
But from the point mentioned at the neck between Pedens Cleuch and 
Wolfhopeburn the road divides, and one can follow a perfectly well- 
defined track via Lustruther and Abbotrule, which carries one forward 
without crossing any stream of size via Easter Fodderlee to Jedburgh. 

Mr Laing and I, however, followed a faint but quite definite track 
to Doorpool, and one could imagine no difficulty in the road continuing 
on past Abbotrule Church to East Fodderlee, as this makes an almost 
direct and dry road to Jedburgh. 

The Wheel Causeway therefore appears to be a portion of the 
ancient road from Carlisle to Jedburgh. At what date it was 
abandoned, and the road through the narrow neck by Note of the 
Gate was brought into use, I am unable to trace, for the earliest 
authority—Ogilby’s Jtimerary (16f5)—gives us no detail of the route 
between Castleton and Jedburgh, and “Woolie,” mentioned in it, is so 
near to both roads that it may be either route. As in 1604 the Wheel 
Church was united with that of Castleton, one would think that the 
road fell into disuse a little earlier than that period, for with the 
abandoning of the road or village the necessity for the chapel would 
cease. 
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THE ANNANDALE Forest Roap.' 


The golf-course above Moffat is intersected by what is locally called 
the “Roman Road,” and while in the locality no doubt exists about 
its origin, the evidence is much more slender than is imagined. The 
late Dr James Macdonald, in the Proceedings of the Society, vol. xxviii. 
1804, deals with this road in detail, so far as it is shown on the 
Ordnance Survey, and I propose to describe the road beyond the point 
at which he stops (fig. 4), 
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Fig. 4. The Annandale Forest Road, 


At the road between Beattock and Moffat, passing between Loch- 
house Tower on the left and the Standing Stones close to it on the 
right, the road takes a straight course up the dry rilge, passing a 
small quarry, and then, between fences, to the golf-course. Here its 
line on the hard-beaten soil is unmistakable, and it continues steadily 
upwards with the ridge on the left, but on dry ground, to chapel. 
Here again, as in the Wheel Causeway, and a good many other old 
roads, we find an ancient chapel beside the road, built by the Knights 
of St John of Jerusalem. The road continues onward, well marked, 
on the grassy slopes, for a mile and a quarter, then bends to the right, 
crossing the Holehouse Burn exactly at the point where the moorland 
course of the stream ends and the rocky glen begins, Continuing 
onwards on a perfectly straight and decided course over Archies Hill, 
it now keeps on the ridge, uniformly 15 feet wide, and with pits at the 
side at regular intervals. Local information says that these pits were 
dug to obtain stones for the repair of the road; but as these pits are 


' Charter of Annandale Forest, Nat. MSS., Scotland, vol. i. xx, “I forbid .. . that Anyone 
#o through the aforesaid forest unless by a straight road appointed” (a.m. 11M=Ga). 
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visible along Dere Street at many points where the ground is hard, 
this explanation does not seem to be adequate. Be that as it may, 
these pits are quite regular along this part of the road, but there are 
none further on, though the circumstances are quite similar. At the 
Auldhouseshielmoss the present main road from Edinburgh to Moffat 
is crossed, and from this point onwards the Ordnance Survey ceases 
to be reliable, for the old road can be seen quite unmistakably 
descending to the burn and rising up on the other side, crossing the 
present road again a quarter of a mile further on. 

It is here that we can observe that there have been no less than 
four roads of different dates leaving Erickstane. (a) The first and 
most ancient is the ridge road we have been describing as “the Roman 
Road.” Next came a road (b) through Moffat up the Annan valley to 
Erickstane Farm, then straight up the steep hill to this point. To 
ease this hill, probably about 1770, (c) a long gradual ascent from 
Bridgend made an excellent and comparatively easy climb, and this 
was followed by the construction of the present road (d) about 1820, 
All these meet at this point. 

Striking up the hill to the left, we find ourselves almost immediately 
in a maze of roads crossing, recrossing, and obliterating one another, 
and it is really impossible to disentangle the one from the other 
until we find the key a mile further on, where the different types and 
widths are visible side by side. This enables us to say quite definitely 
that the first road went in a fairly straight course almost to the top 
of Erickstane Hill, and then forward almost straight to the edge of 
the Beef Tub, so close as to make understandable the story of the 
Highlander who escaped from his guard by wrapping himself in his 
plaid, and rolled over the edge down the hill. Here the ancient road 
crosses into Lanarkshire, and continues a hard-beaten track, 8 to 10 
feet wide, below the grassy moor, a very short distance to the east of 
the old road shown in the Ordnance Survey at Tweedeross, 

The second road zigzagged across the first road for a very short 
distance, then kept round the neck to the left of Erickstane Hill, 
rejoined the first at the Beef Tub, and then continued on a course a 
little lower down the hill than the first road, mostly 15 feet wide. 
The two unite just beyond Tweedcross and go on to Tweedshaws. 
A short distance further on, where the two separate, the oldest road 
strikes over the dry ridge to Tweedhope, while the later road keeps 
down the side of the hill to the left, fairly close to the present line of 
road. From this point onwards the present road and the old road 
cross and recross each other, but the general line down the valley is 
much as at present. Whether the road was always on the west side 
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or ever passed down the east side is difficult to decide; but the 
presence of Tweedsmuir Church on the east side of the river, and 
what seem to be appearances of tracks on that side, make one 
inclined to leave the matter open, for unquestionably the west side 
used now has the smaller streams, and would be least troublesome in 
winter. 

Reverting to the road at Erickstane, where we leave the present 
main road, it is here that the one great problem of the road is 
presented. For, on the maps the “Roman” road does not go down 
the Tweed valley, but crosses the hills to Elvanfoot and Crawford, 
and continues down the Clyde valley towards Lanark. One would 
have expected that examination of the surface would have shown in 
which direction the road originally went, and that it would be seen 
that one road went straight on and the other was a branch. But 
the fork was in the form of a Y, and no evidence could be obtained 
from it one way or other. 

From an antiquary’s point of view, the western road presents a 
remarkable series of problems, because although there are nominally 
two roads shown on the maps, in reality there are three, For one 
of them is a double road at many points, sometimes touching, but on 
a slightly different level, as if it had been made as a supplementary 
track for some purpose. But before going into the details of this part 
of the route, let us make a survey of the district, and the point to 
which a road might be expected to lead. 

Here is a range of hills nearly all 1500 feet high, and occasionally 
rising to 2000 feet, stretching across Scotland. There are only a small 
number of passes, and all ordinary traffic from Dumfriesshire must 
pass through one or other: Wheelrig, 1350 feet; Note of the Gate, 
1238 feet; Limekilnedge, 1160 feet; Mosspaul, 800 feet; Eskdalemuir, 
1100 feet; Birkhill, 1120 feet; Erickstane, 1330 feet; Beattock, 1028 feet; 
Well Path, 1290 feet; Enterkin, 1800 feet; Leadhills, 1530 feet. Of 
these, Erickstane, Mosspaul, and the Well Path are the only ones that 
give a fairly direct connection between northern and southern towns. 
Other passes are to be found without doubt, but none makes such a 
fairly direct and unmistakable highway as these three in which the 
traveller can go without fear of losing himself among the hills, and 
these passes must, from time immemorial, have been the highways 
between the north and the south. 

It is the entire absence of this feature of directness that makes 
this road from Erickstane to the Clyde valley so perplexing, for 
one traverses it with a sense of complete bewilderment as to its 
direction. One feels lost among the hills. At one time it seems to be 
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making for the north, when it suddenly turns west, and one has to 
traverse five miles of track, sometimes on one side of a hill and some- 
times on another, with no objective in view, crossing into different 
valleys, instead of keeping to one definite line, Contrast this with the 
simple route up Annandale, where the road follows an almost straight 
line to Erickstane, then goes straight forward into the next valley of 
the Tweed, and continues down it till Broughton is reached! I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that this western road to the 
Elvanfoot, from a topographical point of view, is an impossible main 
road, and from its position on the hills resembles no road of antiquity. 
Any traffic to Clydesdale and Lanark would go by the unmistakable 
and easy route down Tweedsmuir, and then by Broughton and Biggar 
to Lanark. I feel sure that this road is nothing more than a way to 
the lead mines at Elvanfoot and Leadhills from Annandale. Had this 
road primarily meant to reach the headwaters of the Clyde, it would 
never have taken such a winding course. It has clearly been an after- 
development, and one feels inclined to think that in the double road— 
which one can only conjecture may have been designed to keep apart 
the traffic going in different directions—some military hand has been 
at work at one time or another making for the Crawford district. 
Reverting to the place where this road turns away from the 
Tweedsmuir road at Erickstane, the oldest part of the road strikes off 
in a north-westerly direction, and, on crossing the Lanarkshire boundary, 
at once becomes a twin road, This does not refer to the fact that the 
later road runs parallel to it, but that this particular road is double, and 
there are actually three roads side by side, consisting of the earliest road, 
8 feet to 10 feet, its twin alongside, $ feet to 10 feet, and lower down 
the mail road, 12 feet to 15 feet, abandoned in 1821 when Telford's road by 
Beattock was completed. Ata small stream one mile on, the original road 
(8 feet wide) keeps up the hill, turning more northward, and descends 
to Rowantree Grain, where it turns direct westwards, merging shortly 
into the later mail road, whose separate course, curiously enough, is now 
almost entirely obliterated, while the ancient track is still quite clearly 
marked on the hillside. In fact, were it not for the remains of a broken 
bridge that can be seen a quarter of a mile lower down the burn, one 
could scarcely believe that the mail road had ever existed at this point. 
At the next burn—about half a mile further on—the roads separate, the 
mail road keeping lower down the hill, perfectly clearly marked, about 
16 feet wide, and well engineered. The ancient road turns westwards, 
then north-west to the ridge, and it is upon this section that we see so 
plainly the two roads side by side—the lower of the two harder and with 
wheel marks, the other perhaps 6 inches higher, sometimes more, sometimes 
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less, but nevertheless two roads side by side (fig. 5). The distinctness of 
the two can best be seen on the ridge, where one goes straight through 
some muddy ground, whereas the twin road skirts the same spot. 
Crossing the shoulder of Erickstane Hill, the road crosses into the 
Fopperbeck valley, and descends to the burn in a deeply-marked track. 
This is not its normal condition, but has been caused by having become 
more or less a watercourse, and each heavy rainstorm ploughs deeper 
into the soil. At the foot of the hill, on reaching the burn, there is no 
sign of a bridge or of anything of that nature of a river-crossing. On 





Fig. 5. The double road—Mojffat and Elvanfoot Rond, 


the ascent on the other side the road has been completely washed away 
for the first few hundred yards, and in the places where the washouts 
cross the track, there is no sign of paving or even bounding stones, such 
as were found on the Roman road; it is nothing more than a grassy, 
hard-beaten track. The road resumes its course up the shoulder of the 
hill, with signs at one place as if a second road had branched off uphill: 
but there is nothing to follow up, and there are no signs of any connection 
again further on. 

A mile short of Little Clyde the ancient and the mail roads unite, the 
latter, 12 feet to 16 feet broad, well marked all the way from the last 
junction, and from this point onward all trace of the ancient track 
is covered up in its present width of 20 feet. This road is said to 
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continue on down the right bank of the Clyde to Lindsay Tower and 
Cold Chapel, and its course is quite visible; but here again, at every 
washout which crosses it, there are no signs of paving or stone founda- 
tion; nothing is to be found but firm, hard-beaten soil. 

This course of the road down the Clyde valley is generally supposed 
to be one of the main routes in Scotland, but as it joins at Crawford 
the very ancient highway that led past Biggar and the Well Path to 
Durisdeer, Penpont, and on through St John's Town of Dalry to Minigaff 
and Whithorn, it is never likely to have been anything more than a 
connecting road between the two chief highways to Dumfriesshire. 

There is one question, however, that will naturally be asked, What 
of the “Roman Camp" at Little Clyde, and what bearing has it on the 
road? In the absence of excavation one can say very little that is 
positive about it, but a cursory glance shows that two streams run 
through it. One of fair size, cutting off a small section and leaving it 
isolated from the rest, suggests that if it has ever been a camp, the 
choice of position has been amazing, for the dry ground lies to the south 
of the camp, and it looks much more like the protecting bank that had 
once been erected round o plantation to keep the cattle from the trees, 
such as can be seen in any part of the country. On the other hand, it 
may have been some hastily constructed rampart erected for a tem- 
porary purpose, and the break in the banks for the entrance and exits 
of both streams may not have mattered, but there seems to be on the 
north side signs of what might have been a traverse outside an opening 
in the rampart. This, however, may be accidental formation of the 
ground. Taken as a whole, one feels very sceptical about its having 
ever been a Roman camp. 


THe Wen. Pata. 


One of the great highways of olden times was the direct road from 
Edinburgh to Whithorn in Galloway, and it is remarkable how much of 
it is preserved to-day as a hard-beaten track alongside or parallel to 
the present road. It is a testimony to the heavy traffic along it in ages 
past, that its course has hardly ever been obliterated even though it has 
been out of use for hundreds of years. From Edinburgh to Carlops we 
are constantly observing its course beaten out on the shoulder of the 
Pentlands: above West Linton it is still in use as an old road, and two 
old bridges, one with an inscription, testify to its importance. As far as 
Biggar we are either on it or see its course beside us; at Lamington 
it is the same, and we only leave it when we cross the Clyde at Clydes- 
bridge on the way to Abington; but it is still the farm-road that runs 
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beside the railway to Cold Chapel, beyond which the Clyde was forded 
between there and the Kirkton of Crawford, a mile before the present 
village. From this point it went straight up the back of the hill over 
to Elvanfoot—more than one course being still visible on the hillside— 
and then up the valley of the Powtrail to the col between Well Hill and 
- Durisdeer Hill; on by Penpont, Tynron, Moniaive, to St John's Town of 
Dalry, and thence to Bridge of Dee; then, 9 feet to 10 feet wide, In a 
valley parallel to the present road at the back of Murray's Monument, 
to Minigaff, near Newton Stewart, where Queen Mary's Bridge spans 
the little stream. Much of this route is recognisable in the /fineraries 
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Fig. &, The Well Path and Enterkin, 


of James IV., and we find along it the record of ancient bridges erected 
at various dates, many of which have disappeared. 

The chief point of interest in this road is undoubtedly the short 
length of road known as “the Well Path” between Durisdeer and 
Elvanfoot (fig. 6), where it crosses the watershed between Lanarkshire 
and Dumfriesshire at 1200 feet. Starting from the Durisdeer end, the 
present grass road makes a well-engineered ascent of the pass by an 
almost uniform gradient, and has all the appearance of a road made 
in the eighteenth century—probably one of the many benefactions of 
the Queensberry or Buccleuch families, 

At the summit this excellent road ends, and we have here one of 
those unhappy transactions, where the splendid work accomplished by 
one proprietor was rendered almost futile by the adjoining landowner 
leaving the old road in its primitive state. 
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But it is in the ascent of this pass by the well-engineered road that 
we see below us on the other side of the valley the ancient track. It 
is a narrow way with diverging and converging subsidiary tracks, 
keeping to the dry ground on the west side of the burn. A couple of 
centuries have passed since it has been in use, yet its line is as clearly 
marked as it was in olden times. Looking across the valley, a curious 
phenomenon is observable, for the hills on the western side are green 
clad to the summit, while those on the eastern side are covered with 
heather. The old road kept to the clean, grassy side; the later road is 
eut through the heather. 





Fig. 7. The Well Poth ond Deer Castle. 


But itis a mile north of Durisdeer that the most interesting feature 
of the pass is exhibited, viz. the great earthwork known as Deer Castle 
(fig. 7). Here on the open hillside just above the road, and commanding 
it, is A massive rampart, square in shape, with an entrance opening to the 
north, guarded by a traverse. It is not near the summit of the pass, and 
one can only conjecture that it has been erected at some period for the 
purpose of preventing some force from the south passing slong this 
road into Lanarkshire. Lower down the valley and opposite Durisdeer, 
a Deil’s Dyke is marked as leading along the base of the western hill, 
but the local information is that this was a water-lead in connection with 
the old castle, opposite the village. 

At the summit of the pass the Well Path strikes into the heather- 
land, and the road goes forward between banks § feet to 10 feet wide, 
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erossing various burns without bridges. The road itself, which is beaten 
hard but apparently not paved, is only about 7 feet 6 inches wide. There 
is, however, a well-built little bridge with a span of about 6 feet over 
the Cleuch Burn, with a road width of 12 feet. From this point onward 
the old road crosses and recrosses the present main road, but none of 
the bridges are ancient, and the old wheel tracks on such portions as 
are visible seem 4 feet 6 inches and the road itself about 7 feet 6 inches 
broad, Wherever it has had a washout no signs of paving are visible; 
it is merely a track with stones trodden in. 

It is to be noticed that the road passes Durisdeer Chureh, Kirkton 
beside Crawford, and Cold Chapel, a mile beyond Abington. 


THE ENTERKIN. 


Since the opening of the road between Leadhills and Sanquhar by the 
Menock Pass, the Enterkin (fig. 6) has fallen into disuse, and at the present 
moment the eruptions of gravel on the sloping hillside are slowly 
covering up what at one time was an important highway in connection 
with the Lead Mines. Though little known to the general public, it has 
attained a fame far greater than almost any other valley, owing to the 
charming account of the Glen by Dr John Brown, in connection with the 
rescue of the Covenanting prisoners in 1684. 

The path starts high up near the watershed from the bleak village 
of Leadhills with its clean, tidy houses, and passes the Smelting Mill. 
Although at points partly washed away, it is a firm, clearly-detined 
beaten gravel road 10 feet to 12 feet wide winding along the Moss, 
and overlooked by Green Lowther. In a mile and a half it becomes 
a grassy track, quite unmistakable on the hillside. At no point does 
the road coincide with the county or parish boundary which runs close 
beside it, and this in itself shows that the road has no antiquity, 
for had it been an old road, it would have been made use of as the 
boundary. 

The levels at which the road proceeds make one realise that it must 
have been almost constantly in the mist, for, starting from the 1300-foot 
level at Leadhills, it climbs to 1750 feet at the county boundary, and 
at the summit below Lowther Hill it has reached 1890 feet. Here on a 
narrow col of grass-covered hillside overlooking the winding Menock 
Pass, the road suddenly bends over into the Enterkin, and we look down 
a steep, V-shaped, grass-clad valley, blocked at the end by a steep 
precipitous but green-covered hill—the “Stey Gail "—which seems to lie 
across the defile. The road can be seen steadily descending in an almost 
straight line, till it reaches the level of the burn at the foot a mile away. 
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The sides of the valley are not very steep, but the burn is about 300 feet 
below on the left, at the top of the pass, and if the grass is wet a slip 
might be serious, . 

The road at this point is 10 feet to 12 feet wide, but, further down, a 
hundred years of neglect has permitted the gravel of the shelving hillside 
Eradually to slide over the highway, and at the seree— half-way down—the 
path is barely a foot wide, and at different points is scarcely passable, 
though one can easily scramble over the loose gravel. A mile down, on 
reaching almost the level of the stream which runs down the valley, a 
rocky bit of ground is encountered, and between two rocks, through 
which the road passes, it has never been more than 8 feet to 10 feet wide; 
it is here that tradition places the site of the rescue of the Covenanting 
prisoners. 

On reaching the burn a little lower down, the road emerges from the 
narrow part of the Enterkin and goes forward along the flat bottom of 
the valley for nearly a mile, badly marked, and evidently crossing the 
burn several times, but on reaching Glen Valentine it strikes up the 
hillside again by a steep gradient to the ridge of the hill, and there- 
after is a well-marked broad road again. Continuing along the ridge 
between. the Enterkin and the Dalveen Pass, it soon merges into a 
modern road, and evidently has continued on towards Morton on the 
way to Dumfries. 

Reviewing the appearance of the road and looking to its summit 
being 1890 feet above sea-level, its use in winter would be very limited, 
whilst its constant liability to mist and rain precludes it from ever 
having been an ancient highway in general use. Without doubt it has 
been a specially made road to carry the lead from the mines to Dumfries, 
or to the coast towns for shipment, and we may look on its age as being 
coincident with some effort to assist the disposal of the lead during one 
of the periods of activity, such as 1512. In a list of distances dated 1646, 
the road appears to have been the main highway between Douglas and 
Dumfries. 

There is one historical note I should like to make in connection with 
this road in regard to the incident of the rescue of the Covenanters. At 
the summit of the pass and just where it turns into the Enterkin is a 
shallow trench or breastwork commanding the pass. Although nowhere 
near the spot where tradition assigns the rescue of the Covenanters to 
have taken place, it is in a remarkable situation for defence. Situated at 
the end of the mile-long one in six ascent, when the horses would be blown 
and the men spent (so that any sudden active movement would be almost 
impossible), the rifle pit is placed so that it would be invisible from the 
road until quite close, and retreat could easily be made in several 
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directions. The steepness of the hillside precluded any divergence from 
the road in the pass up which the soldiers would toil, and it would be 
almost impossible to spur a spent horse against the barrier, while there 
was no cover of any kind for a mile back to which the soldiers could 
retire. Looking to the position of the trench and breastwork, which fits 
in with the description of the actual events with far greater probability 
than the position of the traditional site, it would be interesting to find if 
by any chance tradition has fixed on the wrong spot for the scene of the 
rescue, 

It is at the foot of the valley where the road passes between the rocks 
that tradition has stated the rescue took place; but one finds difficulty in 
reconciling the position chosen, for the horses would then be fresh to 
start the climb, retreat under cover was quite easy for the soldiers, 
while that of the rescuing party above would have been impossible, 
as they had no cover at their back. Indeed, at this point it would 
have been possible to send a detachment across the burn, and, ascend- 
ing higher on the opposite hillside, render the rescuers’ position unten- 
able, At the top of the valley no such manceuvring was possible, and 
it is for this reason that the facts of the story are worth examining 
carefully. 
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Monpay, 10th March 1924. 


sir ANDREW N. AGNEW, Barrt., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows — 


WILLIAM EpMunp Be, Solicitor, 18 Whitehall Terrace, Aberdeen, 

Rev. GEorce W. DALeLeisn, M.A., 6 Bellevue Terrace. 

Harry Leonarp Davey, Fern Villa, Stoke Park, Coventry, 

WILLIAM Harprne, F.%.S., F.R.G.S., Royal Societies Club, St James's 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

WILLIAM KENseEpy of Low Glengyre, Kirkeolm, Stranraer. 

THomas M‘GrovuTHER, Grange Lodge, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Dr R. C. Cray, Manor House, Fovant, near Salisbury. 


Small quantity of Grain, consisting of Wheat, six-rowed Barley, 
cultivated Oats, and a few seeds of two kinds of Bremus, found in one 
of the pit dwellings at the La Téne I. site at Fifield, Bavant, Wilts, 


(2) By James 8. RicHarpson, F.S,A.Scot. 


Three two-pronged fork-like Implements of Bone, 5, inches, 
4}; inches, and 4} inches long, from a kitchen-midden on North 
Berwick Law, East Lothian, (See Proceedings, vol. xli. p- 424.) 

Fragments of hand-made decorated Pottery, from the “Teampull” 
near Chicken Head, Stornoway, Lewis. 


(3) By R. C. Campset, Renton of Mordington, through J. Hewar 
Craw, F.S.A.Scot. 


Two Bronze Spoons and an Iron Knife, found with a man’s skeleton 
and pig bones in a grave at Catch-a-Penny, Burnmouth, Berwickshire. 
(See previous communication by J. Hewat Craw, F.S.A.Seot.) 
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(4) By Dr Frep. J. Turseune, 6 Randolph Place. 


Old Dental Drill of Ivory and Steel, 44 inches long, with crutch-shaped 
swivel head. 


(5) By the Rev. J. King Hewrson, D.D., F.S.A.Seot, 


Collection Ladle of Oak, from Galloway. 
Four Communion Tokens of Rothesay. 


(6) By Major H. Seron Lerroy Srers, late second in command, 
fth Batt. Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort's Own), grandson of 
the Donee of the presentation. 

Silver-gilt Punch Bowl, of hemispherical shape, with domed foot, 
64 inches in height and 114 inches in diameter. Beneath a single 
moulding round the rim is an applied band of grape vine ornamenta- 
tion in the Rococo style, 1} imch wide, which is repeated round the 
foot, ; inch wide, On the side of the bowl is the inscription—FROM| 
THE NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATES/ OF/ THE 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE YEOMANRY CAVALRY TO; ROBERT 
STEIN OF KILBAGIE ESQUIRE/ THEIR LIEUTENANT/ AS A 
MARK OF THE STRONG FEELING OF GRATITUDE AND 
AFFECTION; WHICH HAS BEEN UNIVERSALLY EXCITED IN 
THE CORPS,’ BY/ HIS EXTREME ZEAL AND UNREMITTING 
ACTIVITY/ AS AN OFFICER/ AND HIS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
CONDUCT) AS A GENTLEMAN) 28 FEBRUARY,/ 1820. Edinburgh 
hall mark—1819-20. Weight, 64 oz, 14 dwt. Maker, J. W. Howden. 

Silver-gilt Punch Ladle, the bow] 23 inches in diameter at the mouth 
and 1,', inch in depth, the stem 141 inches in length. The bowl, which 
is of circular squat shape, is slightly constricted under the rim, swelling 
out and recurving into a flattish base, the bulging side being encircled 
with a band of applied grape vine ornamentation similar to that on the 
bowl, The stem, which is made in two fusiform sections, the one at the 
end longer and thicker than the other, bound together by a screw, at its 
junction with the bow] assumes the form of double vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes, from which a tendril winds upwards round the 
stem. For a distance of 1} inch the latter is encircled by a series of 
plain and milled bands. Some 3} inches beyond this it is plain, with 
a leaf design } inch broad at each end. The upper end of the stem 
has a vine tendril wound round it, with the applied figures of three 
galloping mounted yeomanry. The top terminates in a thistle head 
with three leaves, of which one is wanting; below these are two 
pronounced mouldings encircled with pellets, with a deep cavity 
between. Hall marks the same as on the bowl. Weight, 7 oz. 9 dwt. 
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(7) By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL oF BaLrour, Viscount TRAPRAIN 
of Whittingehame, through the Excavation Committee. 


Relics found during the excavations on Traprain Law in the summer 
of 1923, (See subsequent communication by James E. Cree, F.5.A.Scot.) 


(8) By D. Laveutrox, Greens, St Andrews, Orkney, through Huen 
Marwick, M.A., F.S.A.Scot, ; 
Symbol Stone with the Mirror-case Symbol, the Crescent and V-shaped 
Rod Symbol, and Mirror Symbol, all incised, found at Greens. (See 
subsequent communication by Hugh Marwick.) 


It was announced that there had been acquired through the King's 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer :— 


Two Early Seventeenth-century Spoons and a Walking-stick Top of 
Silver, found with 351 coins of Edward VI., Mary of England, Elizabeth, 
James VI., and Charles 1, at Irvine. (To be described in next volume 
by J. Graham Callander.) 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated :— 
(1) By His Masesty's GOVERNMENT, 


Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-9. Vol. viii. Parts 3 and 4. 


(2) By Jous Irvine, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Story of the “Great Michael.” 


(3) By A. Francis STevanrt, F.5.A.Scot. 


Meeurs Intimes du Passé (VIII* Série): Education de Princes (Du 
Grand Dauphin au Prince Impérial). Par le Docteur Cabanés. 


(4) By Dosatp A, Mackenzie, F.S.A.Seot., the Author. 
Scottish Pork Taboo. 


(5) By W. Doveias Simpson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
The Norsemen in Alban. By Robert Locke Bremner. 


(6) By R. L. Macwet. of Barra, F.S.A.5cot., the Author. 
The Clan Macneil, Clann Niall of Scotland. 7 
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The purchase of the following Books for the Library was also 
intimated :— 


English Industries of the Middle Ages. By L. F. Salzmann, M.A., F.S.A. 

Medieval England. A New Edition to Barnard’s Companion to 
English History. Edited by H. W. C. Davis. 

The Early Iron Age Inhabited Site at All Cannings Cross Farm, 
Wiltshire. A Description of the Excavations and Objects found by 
Mr and Mrs B. H. Cunnington, 1911-22. By M. E. Cunnington. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I, 


DORNOCH CATHEDRAL: THE HIGH CHURCH OF CAITHNESS. 
By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scor. 


This important church, whose septcentenary will be celebrated this 
summer, has been so maltreated by the well-meant “restoration” of 
1835-7, that its ancient features have been largely obliterated, and 
what survives is concealed in such fashion by harling and plaster that 
it is not always easy to distinguish old masonry from new. 

The diocese of Caithness, including all Scotland north of the Dornoch 
Firth, was founded by David I. Originally its cathedral centre was at 
Halkirk (High Church), in the remoter or Norse part of the diocese, 
The unwisdom of this choice was evidenced in the savage treatment 
received by two of the early prelates at the hands of the half-Viking 
populace, who in 1201 blinded Bishop John and eut out his tongue, 
and in 1222 roasted his successor, Bishop Adam, to death on his own 
kitchen fire. Accordingly, Bishop Gilbert de Moravia (1223-45), by whom 
the reorganisation of the see was effected, removed its High Church 
to Dornoch—a place which, already possessing popular sanctity through 
its association with Celtic St Finbar, had the additional advantage of 
being more in touch with Lowland influences.! Architectural evidence 
shows that the work of building must have commenced soon after 
Bishop Gilbert's advent in 12232 In its complete state the church (see 


! For the early history of the diocese see my The Castle af Kildrummy: Its Place in Scottish 
History and Architecture, pp, 40-7, 

* The cathedral was sufficiently far advanced in 123 to recelve the bones of the murdered 
Bishop Adam, which were translated thither from Halkirk and interred with full solemnities— 
Chronice de Mailros, ed. J. Stevenson, p, 150, 
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plan, fig. 1) comprised nave of four bays, with aisles, transepts, choir, 
and neentral tower. It was dedicated to the Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, but after-generations preferred to know it as St Gilbert's 
Church. Little documentary evidence is available with regard to the 
earlier history of the building. In 1291, Edward I, made a gift from the 
forest of Darnaway of forty seasoned oaks for the fabric of the church.! 
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Fig, 1. Dornoch Cathedral: Plan and Details. 


In 1570, the town of Dornoch was stormed and given to the flames by 
the Master of Caithness and the wild Mackays of Strathnaver. The 
eathedral was wholly burned except the tower, in which the burghers 
held out for a week. On this oceasion the tomb of St Gilbert, who was 
buried beneath the crossing at the entrance to the choir, was broken 
open and his bones seattered.* Further damage was done to the ruins by 
a great storm on the night of “ Gunpowder Treason,” 5th November 1605, 


1 Rofuli Scotia, vol. i, pp. 5-H, 
‘cir Robert Gordon, Genealogical History of the Kartdom of Sutherland, pp. Uti-7. 
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which blew over the north arcade of the nave.’ Between 1614 and 1634, 
under the Caroline episcopacy, the cathedral was partly repaired, the 
choir and transepts being re-roofed, while the ruined nave was partitioned 
off and abandoned to decay? In 1728 the present steeple was built. 
In 1775 a grant of £300 was obtained from Exchequer towards the repair 
of the church, and thereafter lofts were introduced in the choir and south 
transept, doors reached by outside stairs being hacked through the 
ancient walls. The roof was ceiled, and a wooden floor put in at a higher 
level! The condition of the church as thus restored is shown in an 
engraving by William Daniell, dated 1813, while the ruined nave is 
illustrated by Charles Cordiner in 1795. So matters remained until 
1835-7, when the cathedral received a thorough restoration according 
to the ideas of the time. The nave was rebuilt without aisles, the 
remains of which, including the noble south arcade shown by Cordiner, 
were complacently cleared away. The other portions of the church 
were thoroughly repaired, refaced, and the whole brought to a smug 
uniformity by a liberal application of tame ashlar, harling, plaster-work, 
and yellow-wash. A mock vaulted ceiling in stucco was introduced in 
all four parts of the church. In the chancel a burial vault was contrived 
for the Sutherland family? 

As a result of these operations, the only conspicuous f ragments of 
ancient work now visible in the interior of the church are the four grreat 
piers and bearing arches of the tower (fig. 2). The piers are square on 
plan, uniting with the adjoining walls on two faces, and having on each 
of the others a cluster of three half-engaged shafts, one large central 
one Hanked by two smaller ones, The central shafts (as now coated with 
plaster and yellow-wash) are 14 inches in diameter, the lateral ones 
7inehes. The square arris of the pier emerges between the two clusters. 
These shafts carry bell-capitals, rising from a rolled astragal into a 
square form corresponding to the abacus, whose lower edge is turned off 
in a broad splay." Over the large middle shafts the square parts of the 
bells and the abaci are slightly keeled centrally. All these impost 

' Sir Robert Gordon, Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, p. Bi, 


* Tbid., pp. 30-10, 348; Sir William Fraser, The Sufherfand Book, vol. |. pp. 22-3, vol. ii. 
be. 16, 38, 

7H. M. Mackay, Of Dornoch: Iie Tradi#ona ane Legends, pp. 4-5, Mr Mackay thinks 
that the present spire dates only from the restoration of 1535-7, hut it is clearly shown in 
Daniell’s engraving of 1813, 

© Fite, pp. U1-a, 

* Reproduced in The Sufherland Hook, vol. i. p. Ua. 

* Remarkable Ruins and Romantic Prospects of North Britain, vol, ii. 

* For the restoration see Gld Dornoch, pp. 187-42: also Hugh F, Campbell in Trans, Aberdeen 
Eeclesiological Soc., 1801, pp. 3041, 

* The effect in appearance, though not structurally, has something of the character of the 
double impost so often observed in early Byzantine architecture. 
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mouldings, from astragal to abacus, are continued round the square 
edge of the piers. The four pointed bearing arches are of two orders. 
The inner order, rising from the central shaft, has a plain flat soffit 
chamfered at the angles, the splayed surfaces thus formed carrying 





Fig. 2. Dornoch Cathedral: North-west Pler of Crossing, and 
West Window of Nave, 


sharply-pointed quirked bowtells. The outer order, rising from the 
lateral shafts, has similar bowtells flanked by hollow mouldings. 
Modern pavement conceals the bases of the piers. 

The tower carried by these piers and arches is now of two floors, 
the upper one being at the parapet level and beneath the broach spire. 
A newel stair, 2 feet 2 inches wide, placed in a semicircular tower in 
the angle between the choir and the north transept, leads up to the 
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tower. It has been thought that this stair is modern,’ but the archi- 
tectonic evidence does not support this view. The stair is constructed 
partly in the thickness of the choir and transept walls immediately 
behind the adjoining pier. Once the great tower was built, any sub- 
sequent attempt to dig out the masonry here in order to provide a 
stair would have resulted in a catastrophe; nor would there have been 
any reason for such an operation, as a stair could easily have been 
built entirely outside. The whole character of the newel stair is 
ancient, and on the outside of the circular tower, near the top, 
are visible weathered dressed stones, wrought to the curve, of a 
character totally different from the tame ashlar-work of 1835-7. 
Bishop Pococke, who visited the cathedral in 1760, has left us a short 
description of it as it then stood, in which he makes a curious 
mistake in describing the “eastern part” as ruined and the “body 
or nave” as still in use? In Scotland more usually it was the choir 
which was abandoned—a fact which doubtless led Pococke into error 
about Dornoch, where the converse took place. Under this misappre- 
hension, Bishop Pococke describes a round staircase tower at the 
“south-west angle of the middle part”; and, as it is clear he had the 
church turned round about in his mind, the stair referred to is obviously 
that now existing in the north-east corner. It has fifty-three steps, 
and thereafter a modern straight stair in wood leads to the lower floor 
of the tower, The staircase (fig. 3) has a flat leaded roof and is lit by 
pointed windows. 

The tower measures about 23 feet square within walls about 3 feet 
thick. In the lower floor, each face has a large oblong bay narrowing 
outwardly to a pointed window, with a plain outer splay having a 
fillet round the exterior. The upper floor, at the springing of the spire, 
is a little above the level of the ancient floor here, which is indicated by 
rough corbels, Below these are the springers of massive splayed ribs 
spanning the tower from east to west in order to strengthen the floor. 
The masonry of the tower is much obscured, but seems to be partly- 
coursed rubble with dressed quoins in freestone. On the inside there is a 
course of freestone ashlar work about 2 feet 6 inches above the lower 
floor. Round the spire (fig. 3) is an allure walk 2 feet broad, paved 
uniformly with flat stone flags and protected by a parapet about 3 feet 
6 inches high, having a moulded cope without embrasures. There are 
corner bartisans similarly finished. The parapet is borne by a plain 

1 Old Dernoch, pp. 108, 140. 

* Bishop Richard Pococke'a Tours in Scotland, ed. D. W. Kemp, p. 168. Curiously enough, 
the same mistake Is made by Cordiner, who describes the ruined part as “the altar end," and, 


following Cordiner, by Capt. J. Henderson, General View of the Agriculfure of the County of 
Sutherland, 1812, plate facing p. 187. 
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corbel-table of single members in two breaks, and continuous corbellings 
carry the bartisans. Plain grooved runnels are provided for the drainage, 
but are not now in communication with the roundway. Originally the 
latter would no doubt be paved in the usual fashion, gutter stones 
discharging by the runnels being set alternately with stones wrought to a 
central ridge and sloping on either side. 

In the west gable of the nave is a large window (fig. 2) of five pointed 
lights beneath a pointed general arch. Unfoliated intersecting tracery 





Fig. 3. Dornoch Cathedral: View of East End. 


(The tower of the Episcopal Palace is visible to the left.) 


fills up the general arch, and is formed by the mullions branching into 
two, each branch being continued archwise up to the window-head. 
Exteriorly and within, the mullions and tracery carry a half-engaged 
central roll set on a flat surface flanked by shallow hollows. The same 
mouldings are continued on the jambs and general arch. A window 
with five lights and basket tracery of the same type is shown here in 
Cordiner’s engraving, but the style of dressing and appearance of the 
stonework of the present window suggest that it was rebuilt at the 
restoration. At that time certainly it was shortened by the introduction 
of a porch in the lower part of the gable, and its original proportions, 
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as shown by Cordiner, were thus entirely destroyed. Below it, on the 
inside, a marble tablet bears the inscription :— 


THIS 
ANTIENT CATHEDRAL 
HAVING 
FALLEN INTO DECAY AND RUIN 
WAS RE-EDIFIED 
DECORATED AND RESTORED 
TO RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
BY ELIZABETH 
DUCHESS AND COUNTESS OF SUTHERLAND 
IN THE YEARS 
MDCCCXXXV, VI, & VIL. 
THE LORD IS IN HIS HOLY TEMPLE 
PSALM XI. 


At present the transept gables show each a window of three pointed 
lights with a circular window above and a porch below. So far as the 
north gable is concerned, this was not the ancient arrangement, which 
is shown in Daniell’s drawing and consisted of two pointed lights with 
a third above. Three lights with a fourth above, all most beautifully 
proportioned, are preserved in the east gable of the church (fig. +), which 
is very dignified An offset round the interior walls of the chancel, and 
continued round the transepts, might be thought to indicate the level of 
the old work retained at the restoration. On the other hand, there seems 
to be ancient rough-cast masonry of small-work exposed through the 
harling on the outside north wall of the choir at a higher level. The 
offset inside is about 7 feet 6 inches above the present floor level in the 
transepts, and 5 feet above the present floor level in the chancel. Both 
floors have been raised, the chancel floor being above the Sutherland 
burial vault. 

Near the east end in the south wall of the chancel a fenestella contains 
the piscina (see measured drawing, fig. 1). The niche has a pointed arch 
2 feet 10 inches high, and is 1 foot 9 inches wide. Its moulding is a half- 
engaged roll set on a chamfer, and is continued down the jambs and also 
along the sill of the piscina, which is below the paving of the present 
floor. The basin, set centrally, is 10) inches in diameter, rather shallow, 
with a medial drain, and is surrounded by a flattish roll moulding. On 

' It is perhaps worth noting that the same arrangement is found in the chapel window at 
Kildrammy Castle, also built by Bishop Gilbert. But it would be anwise to attach too much 
significance to this similarity, for at Kildrummy the upper window is a mere light to the roof- 


timbers, and, moreover, in its present state is not original work. See my Castle of Kildrummy, 
pp. 88-00, 129; also Proceedings, vol. liv. p, 138. 
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the west jamb, inside the arch, a fragment of older sculptured work, 
much weathered, has been used. 

For the lost aisles of the nave, which were 14 feet wide,’ the only 
authorities seem to be Cordiner'’s picture and the brief notes of Bishop 
Forbes and Bishop Pococke. The latter says: “In the eastern [sic] part, 
now uncovered, there are four arches on each side supported by round 
pillars with a kind of Gothic Doric capital.” Bishop Forbes, who visited 
Dornoch on 3rd August 1762, speaks of the “West End” as “ruinous; 
only the Gable End and the two side Walls, with the 5 South Pillars, 
including the two in strong Basso Relievo in the two Gable-ends, are still 
standing.”* The south areade as shown by Cordiner answers to these 
descriptions, plain cylindrical piers with square bases carrying on simple 
capitals plain pointed arches having splayed mouldings—all very like 
the nave areade (1424-40) of St Machar's Cathedral, Aberdeen. The 
clerestory windows were square-headed with round rear-arches, and the 
aisle windows, apparently of a single light, had plain round arches. At 
the west end of the aisle was a plain pointed door. One pier of the north 
arcade is shown by Cordiner as still erect, and is of multangular form, 
with a late capital. 

At the eaves all round the building are grotesque gargoyles, It has 
been suggested that these are modern,’ but except for the four pairs 
beneath the skew-putts of the gables, and one on the choir nearest the 
round staircase, they are evidently mediwval. Their whimsical effective- 
ness and vigour contrast utterly with the docile character of all the 
restoration work. The five modern ones are quite different in treatment, 
and lack the spirit of the others; they are also less weathered, 

The interior measurements of the church are as follows:—length, 
123 feet; breadth over transepts, 89 feet; length of chancel, 34 feet; 
breadth, 25 feet 9 inches; length of transepts, 30 feet 8 inches; breadth, 
23 feet 7 inches; length of nave, 60 feet 10 inches; breadth, 24 feet 
10 inches. 

Within the church, at the west end of the nave, is preserved the effigy, 
formerly in the choir, of Sir Richard de Moravia, brother of Bishop 
Gilbert. He fell fighting against the Norse at the battle of Embo, about 
1245.2 The effigy (fig. 4) is a fine though mutilated specimen of the 
sepulchral art of the thirteenth century. Sir Richard is shown in 
recumbent posture, clad cap-d-pie in the armour of the period. His 


' Origines Parochiales Scotice, vol. ti. part ii, p. 623, 

* Dr J. KH. Craven, History of the Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Caithness, p. 2, 

* (Me Dornoch, p. 143, 

*Mr Campbell (Trans, Aberdeen Ecclesiolagiral Soc., 1801, p. 41) gives the height of nave and 
chancel ns 45 feet, and that of the spire a5 about 190 feet. 

* Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, pp, 32-3. 
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hauberk, of which the links have not been sculptured, is covered with an 
ample surcoat, reaching in graceful folds to just below the knee. The 
neck and armholes are wide, and the latter are prolonged downwards to 
a point. The border seems to be a plain ribbon. A close camail, drawn 
up over the chin, envelops the head, the upper part of which is broken 
off. On the left side, just below the break, is a raised fillet which may 
be a head-band or the rim of a basinet. The features are wholly defaced. 
The right arm is broken off just below the shoulder; the left was con- 
cealed beneath a shield, now almost destroyed. The right leg, of which 





Fig. 4. Dornoch Cathedral: Effigy of Sir Richard de Moravia. 


the lower part is gone, has been crossed over the left leg, and has a plain 
garter below the knee, The left leg is complete save for part of the foot, 
which is garnished with the knightly prick-spur, Round the waist of the 
figure is the sword belt, showing a series of clasps or buckles. It droops 
to the sword, which lies from right to left across the wearer's middle. 
The sword is now much battered, but has a straight blade, downward 
quillons, and a heavy globular pommel. A small plain cushion supports 
the knight's head, and his feet rest on the back of a lion couchant. The 
effigy, which measures 6 feet 11 inches long, is in freestone, wrought with 
great spirit. The sarcophagus, rough-hewn out of a single block of free- 
stone, is 7 feet long, 2 feet 4 inches wide at the head, 1 foot 9 inches wide 
at the foot, and 1 foot 4 inches in height. 
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The great.piers and arches of the crossing are undoubtedly Bishop 
Gilbert's work, and date from the early thirteenth century, or soon 
after his consecration to the diocese in 1223. Their clustered shafts and 
the bold pointed, unfilleted rolls and deep cavettos of the pointed arch- 
mouldings are typical of the fully-developed, but still early First Pointed 
style; while at the same time the square abaci retain the influence of the 
preceding Norman style. All this work is bold in conception, and the 
handling is masterly—fully equal to the best Transitional work anywhere 
else in Scotland. Bishop Gilbert would take a close personal interest in 
the building operations, and Sir Robert Gordon tells us how “all the 
glasse that served this church when it was built, was maid by Sainct 
Gilbert his appoyntment beside Sideray [modern Cyderhall] two myles by 
west Dornogh.”! 

In substance the tower above may belong to the same period; but 
the parapet, with its bartisans resting on continuous corbels, is clearly 
much later work. This part of the tower was no doubt altered at the 
time of the Caroline restoration, The coping of the parapet may have 
been erected, in place of earlier merlons and embrasures, when the 
steeple was rebuilt in 1728. All these features are shown exactly as 
now in Daniell’s engraving. The clock is dated 1897. 

The continuous, flattish mouldings of the piscina, and a certain want 
of vigour in its treatment, suggest a late pre-Reformation date; and 
the same inference may be drawn from the tracery of the west window, 
which is of a common fifteenth- or sixteenth-century pattern, This fact, 
together with the late character of the nave arcade as illustrated by 
Cordiner, strongly hints that the body of the cathedral was not completed 
until long after Bishop Gilbert's time? 

All the rest of the building seems to be modern. or modernised 
beyond recognition, and is in the worst possible style of nineteenth- 
century anemic Gothic. Any other ancient masonry that may exist is 
concealed beneath the exterior harling and the liberal coats of plaster 


* Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, pp. 6,31. This Statement of Sir Robert 
is of some interest in view of the sugyestion made by Mr F. C, Eeles, F.S.A.Scot., that mediwval 
Klass was probably not made in Scotland (Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 01), 

* A bond of manrent, given by William Sutherland of Duffus to Alexander Gordon, Master of 
Sutherland, dated 4th September 1589, assigns as a penalty to be paid by Sutherland or his heirs 
for breaking “ony punt of the premisses,” a sum of £500, “to the operation and edification of the 
cathedrall kirk of Cathness” (The Sutherland Book, vol. iii. p. 4). A date about this period 
would well suit the style of the nave arcade and west window. But, on the other hand, the sum 
might have been payable to a general repair or maintenance fand, such as that provided for by 
Bishop Gilbert in his foundation charter. An earlier bequest of the same nature occurs In 1456, 
when Alexander Sutherland of Dunbeath granted a capital sum for the repairs of St Gilbert's 
Church (Origines Parochiales Scotia, vol. ii. part ii. p. 607). Ina deed of Bishop Robert Stewart, 
dated 1557, repairs latterly done to the cathedral are mentioned (Jbid., p. 610), The cumulative 
evidence certainly suggests that building was in progress in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
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and yellow-wash which have been applied to all the internal walls, 
giving a jaundiced aspect to the inward views of the edifice. Yet even 
in its mutilated degradation Dornoch Cathedral is still a fine church, 
chiefly owing to the very beautiful proportions which the modernised 
building has inherited from its medieval predecessor. The martial 
tower, with its battlement, bartisans, and broach spire, has a most 
effective and pleasing appearance. Despite its truncated condition 
there is dignity in the west window; and in the interior of the church, 
the grand massive piers, clustered shafts, and soaring, richly-moulded 
arches of the crossing form one of the noblest fragments of mediswval 
architecture extant in the north of Scotland, 

I have to thank the Rev. Charles D. Bentinck, B.D., minister of the 
cathedral, for facilities of access to the building, for information on 
sundry points, and for causing the photograph at fig. 4 to be taken on 
my request. The photographs at figs. 2 and 3 were taken by the late 
Mr William G. Jamieson, to whose sister, Miss Elsie Jamieson, Aberdeen, 
I am indebted for permission to reproduce them. I have also to thank 
Mr William J. Adair Nelson, Aberdeen, for assistance in making the 
survey. 


ADDITIONAL Note, Apri 1924. 


Since the foregoing account was drawn up, the Septcentenary Cele- 
bration Committee, on the Rev. Mr Bentinck’s suggestion, has undertaken 
operations with a view to the exposure of so much of the ancient 
masonry as might have been spared by the “restorers” of 1835-7 beneath 
their lath and plaster surfacing. Interesting discoveries have thus been 
made, and I am indebted to Mr Bentinck for particulars embodied in 
the following note. 

The work already completed comprises the laying bare of the piers 
and arches of the crossing and the lower part of the chancel walls. 
Beneath the plaster and ochre-wash the original masonry has every- 
where been found in a satisfactory condition. The effect is distinctly 
good, and restores a measure of its ancient character to the church. 
The masonry of the piers, except the north-west one, was badly damaged 
about where the eighteenth-century lofts would have impinged upon 
them.’ This damaged stonework has now been carefully restored. 
Some of the stones in the south-west pier are weather-worn. The base 
of the north-east pier has been exposed, and is shown in the annexed 
illustration (fig. 5), from a drawing kindly furnished by Mr Bentinck. 
It will be seen that the mouldings are of good and early character, 
consisting of two rolled members separated by a “ water-bearing” hollow. 
During the excavation of this base a dwarf-wall was discovered, running 
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out from the east and west sides of the base. It was probably the 
support of a former wooden floor, as the plinth on which the base rests, 
which is 5 feet square and built of dressed stone, has been cut into, 
apparently to make room for a sleeper-joist. This floor would have 
been above the original floor and under the present one. The piers 
are 27 feet in height, including the capitals, and the arch-mouldings, 
which were found intact beneath their ochreous incrustation, rise to a 
height of 47 feet above the original floor. A massive oaken beam was 
found embedded in the masonry 
above the north transept arch. 
The piers are built of Dornoch 
sandstone,' and the capitals and 
arches are of sandstone from Embo, 
Numerous masons marks are 
everywhere apparent, 

The walls of the chancel are 
built of rubble like that of the 
Bishop's Palace, with dressed sand- 
stone quoins. The part exposed 
extends to a height of from 6 to 
8 feet all round the’chancel, It 
has now been carefully pointed 
and finished off with a stone cop- 
: ing. In the south wall, at the 
valk Digit a E sndeo door to the vestry, a 

Fig. 5: Eten ue ae ceeaine Nara hilt tomb-recess has been ex- 

posed. It measures 7 feet 6 inches 
wide, and has been about 9 feet high above the present floor. The apex 
of the pointed arch had been cut away to make room for the windows 
above —whose modernity, in their present form, is thus established. 
Built into the exposed walls four memorials have been revealed. They 
are of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century date, and have been 
described in an article on Dornoch Cathedral published in the Northern 
Times of 20th March 1924, which contains an account of the above 
discoveries. 

A stone tablet to St Gilbert, designed by Mr Alexander Carrick, 
A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, is to be placed in the choir. 





* The quarry from which the stone is said to have been taken is still shown on the Links of 
Dornoch, 
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FRAGMENTS OF A JET NECKLACE FOUND AT GREENHOWE, 
PLUSCARDEN, MORAYSHIRE. By H. B. MACKINTOSH, M.B.E., 
F.S. A.Scor. 


The District—The neighbourhood of Greenhowe is that of one of 
the raised beaches so conspicuous around the Croy district of the 
valley of St Andrew, now known as the Glen of Pluscarden, but at 
one time as the “Kail” Glen, after the Order of the Val des Choux 
monks who founded here the Priory of Pluscarden in 1230. 

The valley lies sheltered, having the Heldon Hill on its north, and 
the Buinach and Edinvale Hills on its south. 

Ages earlier than the coming of the monks this corner of the glen 
had been inhabited, and evidences of this early civilisation turn up 
from time to time, especially upon this, the north slope of the Buinach 
Hill. At Tom Ruadh on this slope Survey Maps note that in 1868, 
two bronze spear-heads, an axe, and six rings were found. In whose 
possession these things are I fail to trace. 

The whole of this moorland ‘hillside is dotted with cairns, which 
are of considerable archeological interest. 

From the Charters of the Priory we learn that about 1230-3 this 
district formed part of the old Forest of Hochtertyr, the Bishop of 
Moray at that period surrendering to the Priory the tithes of iron 
and all iron in minerals found in the said forest, Perhaps the most 
abundant evidences of the monks’ operations in iron are to be found 
near the Midland Burn, which rises in the hill above Incharnock, 
a little to the east of Greenhowe. Some specimens of iron slag 
found hereabouts are in Elgin Museum, as also of glass slay, ete., 
found at Croy in 1858, one of the supposed sites of the monks “Glazen 
Kilns.” 

The Prehistoric Grave.—Most of the farm land of Greenhowe had 
been covered with whins, ete., and reclaimed some two generations 
ago. The present tenant, Mr William Chisholm, in the tilling of the 
ground, especially on the plateau west-north-west of his home, had 
been troubled with the remains of three cairns. Time and again as 
opportunity urose he removed stones which had interfered with agri- 
cultural operations. One such cairn has been completely removed, but 
the site is known. The surface stones of a second cairn have also been 
removed, and during the winter-time the site will be examined. On 
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7th May 1923, when removing stones from the third cairn, which had 
damaged his implements, a grave was discovered. 

The cairn had been originally some 18 to 20 feet in diameter, and 
Mr Chisholm says he had carted some twenty loads of the stones to 
the roadside for metal, while some heavier boulders were hauled to a 
dip at the edge of the moor. 

The grave was not in the centre of the cairn, but about 3 feet from 
the west side; its site being 146 feet east and 165 feet north of the 
roads on the plateau leading up to the farm. It lay east and west, and 
was lined with four large stone slabs. The stones on the east, south, and 
west sides were apparently in their original positions; that on the north 
side had caved in a little. As there was no covering slab and the grave 
was full of sand and soil, it is possible this caving in had resulted when 
the covering slab had been removed at some earlier period, to permit, 
no doubt, of the better cultivation of the land. The bottom of the grave 
was of pure sand, as is the whole plateau, the ground only having about 
10 to 12 inches of top soil. 

The south-east corner of the grave was interesting. The slabs at 
this corner failed to meet, and the corner in the inside was formed 
of three smaller stones which, on first inspection, were said to have 
had the appearance of having been cemented in, but of this, when I 
visited the grave a few days later, I found no traces, and my impres- 
sion was that they had been wedged in very carefully. 

The inside measurements were :—length, east-west, 3 feet 2 inches; 
breadth, 2 feet 3 inches; and depth, 2 feet 5 inches, or to the present 
surface level 3 feet 5 inches. The grave had most certainly been 
interfered with. Mr Chisholm, in digging out the stones, had no 
idea that this was a grave until his spade threw out a few frag- 
ments of bones and a jet bead. The bones, which are undoubtedly 
human, were a tiny handful and too fragmentary for identification. 
Greater care was thereafter taken, and some seventeen beads were 
found. On my first visit a week later the ground was too wet to 
be worked, but I found another bead. Mr Chisholm and his friends 
unearthed other six. The first dry day, a few days later, Mr W. E. 
Watson, O.B.E., Elgin, and I again visited the site, and with a fine 
riddle we closely examined every handful of soil in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but only found one other bead. In all, two triangular 
terminal plates and twenty-three beads were recovered, the plates 
being entirely devoid of ornamentation. Sixteen of the beads were 
barrel-shaped and seven cylindrical, varying from about { inch to 1 
inch in length. The triangular plates have each five perforations at 
the broad end, pierced obliquely from the end to the back, and one 
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similar perforation at the apex, but in one of them this part is 
broken and a hole has been drilled directly through the object. Both 
plates are about 2 inches in length and 1 inch broad across the base. 

The beads and plates found are very similar to those found at 
Burgie and elsewhere in Moray. 

The boulders and stones comprising the cairn were a mixed lot, 
which apparently had been gathered from the hillside. They included 
ice-borne granites from Stratherrick, Ben Wyvis, and other places. 


ITT. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS ON TRAPRAIN LAW DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1928. By JAMES E. CREE, F.S.A.Scor. 


Excavations on the Law were recommenced this year on llth June, 
and the ground marked off for examination formed an L-shaped area, 
and lay to the west of that opened last year. Practically three sections 
were explored: two measured 50 feet square, while the third was in- 
complete, These sections, for identification purposes, have been marked 
R, S,and T. To the north and west the ground sloped considerably 
downwards, and clearly did not present the same favourable conditions 
for inhabitation as the area excavated in previous years. This will be 
seen later from the descriptions of the levels, The top level (fig. 1), which, 
as has been explained heretofore, is referable to the last occupation, was 
found, as usual, at a depth of about 14 inches below the turf. 

Commencing with section R, a large mass of rough stones was 
encountered at the south-east corner. This extended towards the north- 
west, and entered section S not far from the centre of the south line of 
the section. A number of other rough stones were laid bare, but these 
had no particular formation. 

Several hearths were noted. One about the centre of the south line 
was of rectangular form, the open end being towards the south. It was 
paved throughout with sandstone. About 20 feet to the north-east of 
this lay a fragmentary hearth, entirely composed of water-worn stones: 
and 12 feet to the north-west another ruinous hearth was uncovered. 
This was also largely formed of water-worn stones. Some 15 feet to the 
north-east of the latter another rectangular hearth was discovered, 
orientated north and south and completely enclosed by kerbstones. One 
of these, lying on the west side of the hearth, showed distinct chisel 
marks, indicating that the stone had been partly dressed. Adjoining this 


lay an area of flat stones which appeared to have been a hearth, but the 
VOL. LVIIL 16 
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kerbstones had been removed, possibly to enclose the one just described. 
Towards the east lay another rectangular hearth. This was paved with 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Foundations on the first (highest) level. 


the igneous rock of the hill, and its orientation was north-east and south- 
west, the open end being in the former direction. About 10 feet to the 
south-east a fragmentary hearth lay on the east section-line; and a 
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few feet to the south-west was another in a ruinous condition, but no 
kerbstones remained. 

Proceeding into section 8, a broad piece of paving, whose purpose was 
not apparent, will be noted occupying a position in the centre of the 
section. Its alignment is north-east and south-west, and a number of 
kerbstones border it on the south-east side, while two kerbstones cross 
it near the centre, and protrude above it about Ginches. To the south- 
west of this a number of rough stones were found, placed so as to form a 
revetment, and soil and rubble had been filled in on the east side in order 
to level up the ground. Three ruinous hearths will be noted on plan, and 
each of these had several kerbstones still in position, One other hearth, 
lying about 10 feet to the north-west of the paving already described, was 
formed entirely of water-worn stones, The kerbing was also of the same 
material, and was only slightly raised above the floor’of the hearth. 

Entering section T, which adjoins S on the west, three paved areas and 
several hearths will be noted. Two of the latter are somewhat ruinous. 
One hearth, which is situated near the east line of the section and about 
20) feet from the south-east corner, is apparently of the peculiar form 
noted in previous years, having the line of kerbstones extending out- 
wards for several feet, on the left-hand side as one faces the back. In 
this instance the hearth, which apparently has been remodelled, is of 
small dimensions, and does not seem to have been so carefully constructed 
as usual, It is the first hearth of this form found on the top level, and 
merely shows a persistence of the fourth-century type, which heretofore 
has been only found on the second level. The rectangular hearth near 
the west section-line had one kerbstone on the north-west side, which 
had been a mould for casting an ingot, and it would thus appear that it 
was no longer of use for its original purpose. This stone will be described 
later. Towards the south-west of the section were a considerable number 
of large rough stones, and, as in section S, these had been placed so as to 
form a revetment, the ground to the east being levelled up by filling 
in with soil and rubble. 

After removing the stones and soil from the first level, we came, at 
a depth of about 6 inches, to the second level (fig. 2). Close to the south 
section-line two parallel lines of stones were found orientated north and 
south, and forming one of the curious gutter-like structures noted in 
1915. It is of interest to record that of the three similar structures found 
previously, one on the second level and another on the third level had 
the same orientation, while the remaining one on the third level was 
orientated north-east and south-west.! 


* Similar structures were found on section F, second and third levels (Proceedings, vol. |, 
fig. 10, pp. 77, 70, and fig. 13, pp, 80 ef seq.), 
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One cireular hearth was uncovered near the centre of the section, and 
two incomplete hearths which appear to have been rectangular, These 
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Fig. 2. Flan of Foundations on the second level, 


lay about 8 feet to the south-west and west respectively. Still further 
towards the west, and close to the west section-line, a rectangular hearth 
was found. This was of the peculiar type, having a continuation of the 
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kerbstones on the left-hand side as one faces the back. <A large paving- 
stone lay beside it. A few feet in a north-easterly direction a ruinous 
hearth was uncovered, having only one kerbstone in position ; and about 
12 feet to the north another ruinous hearth was noticed. Still another in 
a fragmentary state was brought to light not far from the east section- 
line. About 3 feet from this a line of paving was laid bare, and this 
terminated in a number of rough stones which were placed without any 
definite formation. Lying among these rough stones, the upper stone of 
a rotary quern will be seen on plan, Another small piece of paving may 
be observed close to the north line of the section. 

An alignment of rough stones, measuring 10 feet 6 inches in length and 
commencing close to a ruinous hearth, will be noticed, continuing in a 
north-westerly direction into section 5. Running parallel to this at a 
distance of about 13 feet 6 inches, another line of rough stones was 
observed, measuring about 16 feet 6 inches in length and terminating in 
a large stone set on edge. Between these two lines of stones another 
rectangular hearth was found, having the extension of the kerbing on 
the left-hand side and orientated similarly to a hearth of this character 
in section R. In this case, however, it appeared that a remodelling had 
taken place, and a portion of what may have been the original hearth 
will be observed at the back. About 3 feet from the north-west side of 
this structure stood a small pillar formed of rough stones set in clay, and 
a similar distance to the north of this was a small hearth of indefinite 
form. ‘To the north of the latter some paving-stones lay close to the 
west section-line, and a few feet to the north of this was found a ruinous 
hearth, together with a few paving-stones. Another in a dilapidated 
condition will be noticed close to the dotted line on the north. A large 
area, in which no trace of occupation was found, will be observed within 
dotted lines extending from north to south through the whole section. 
To the east of this unoccupied area, one small, incomplete rectangular 
hearth was laid bare. To the north of the latter, and within a few 
feet of the east section-line,a peculiar, roughly cireular enclosure was 
discovered, It was completely formed of stones set on edge. At the 
north-east side, one kerbstone lay about 6 inches below the rest, and 
what appeared to have been a paved pathway led up to this from a 
north-easterly direction. The interior of the structure was about 15 inches 
deep, but what purpose it served it is impossible to say. The floor was 
unpaved, and no object was found within the enclosure. 

Proceeding now into section T, little structure is worthy of note. 
Indeed, « considerable portion towards the south-east, almost amounting 
to one-quarter of the area, showed no trace of occupation. Only one 
piece of paving may be mentioned, which was lying in the south-west 
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angle, and in the centre of the section was found one fragmentary hearth. 
A few feet to the west of the latter lay a fractured saddle quern, marked 
A on plan. 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Foundations on the fourth (lowest) level, 


The stones and soil of the second level were, as usual, removed, and at 
a depth of 12inches or more the next level was reached (fig. 3), Here it 
became apparent that the small amount of structure discovered, which 
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was overlying the natural rock of the hill, was in all probability referable 
to an early occupation, i.e. to what has been in previous years designated 
fourth level. The whole situation is somewhat difficult of solution, but 
it may be suggested that no recognisable third level of occupation existed 
on this portion of the hill, although there was ample depth of soil—about 
2 feet—between the second and fourth levels. The relics found threw 
little light on the point, as objects easily assignable to both levels were 
recovered. It has already been mentioned in the introductory remarks 
that the ground, owing to its sloping character, did not seem to have 
been inhabited so continuously 
as the more level tracts which 
were excavated in previous 
years. 

Only a small portion of 
section R seemed to have been 
under occupation. This will 
clearly be seen on plan. Two 
areas of paving will be noticed 
close to the south-east corner, 
and between these was found a 
mortar or knocking-stone (fig. 4), 
marked A on plan, measuring 
about 14 inches in length, 10 
inches in breadth, and 94 inches 
in thickness. The diameter of 
the cavity is 74 inches and the 
depth 3 inches. The stone had 
apparently been placed in the position in which it was found. Forming 
part of the larger area of paving was half a quern stone, On the east 
section-line another quern stone was found which had been fire fractured. 
It was a roughly circular upper stone, measuring about 12 inches in 
diameter, 2} inches in thickness, and a hole at one side penetrated a 
distance of 1j inch. Towards the north-east corner of the section was a 
ruinous hearth, whose form was somewhat horse-shoe shaped. 

Section S provided us with still less structure, only one small paved 
area being uncovered towards the north-west side. 

Section T was almost devoid of structure, only two small pieces of 
paving being brought to light. 

We now come to a description of the relics, and, as has been customary 
in previous years, they will be taken conversely to the levels. It has 
already been explained that no third level was recognisable, and while, 
by analogy, many of the Romano-British relics could be safely given 





Fig. 4. Knocking-stone, 
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either a third- or fourth-level attribution, others might possibly be 
referable to both horizons; and therefore, when describing the objects, 
those which might belong to the third level will be grouped along with 
those of the fourth level. Neolithic and Bronze Age relics will be taken 
first, of course. 


RELICS FROM THE LOWeEsT LEVELS. 


Relies which may safely be assigned to the former cultural epoch are 
as follows :— 

Two leaf-shaped arrow-heads (fig. 5, Nos. 1 and 2), measuring nearly 
i inch in length, are of brown flint. Another, which is calcined and 
imperfect (fig. 5, No. 3), measuring about }# inch in length, is of uncertain 
type. It may be of interest to note that since the excavations on Traprain 
commenced in 1914, fourteen arrow-heads have been recovered, Of these, 
seven are leaf-shaped, four lozenge-shaped, one barbed, one lop-sided, and 
the one above mentioned, whose form is uncertain. The leaf-shaped 
variety, therefore, appears to have been the type most in vogue; the 
lozenge-shaped seems to have been next in favour; while the barbed type 
is represented by one solitary example. 

Several scrapers made of both flint and chert came from these levels. 
One of the former material, which came from section S (fig. 5, No. 4), is 
horse-shoe shaped, and of a dark brown colour. It shows evidence of 
considerable use. Another, which came from section R, is of a milky- 
brown colour, and is nicely worked along one edge. A flake of flint, 
measuring 1] inch in length, is calcined, and may have been a knife. It 
also has been finely worked along one edge. A flake of calcined flint, 
measuring 1,; inch in length, is worked on one side into two hollows, 
the three prominences thereby created resembling the teeth of a saw. 
A flake of light brown flint, measuring about 1); inch in length, may have 
been a borer (fig. 5, No. 6). It is worked along one side, and terminates 
at one end in a nicely rounded point. An object (fig. 5, No. 7) which came 
from section R, measuring 1}} inch in length, is of dark brown flint 
and triangular in cross-section. It has been roughly worked on one face 
and along two of its edges, and seems to have been much in use. One 
end also shows considerable battering. There are several flakes of flint 
and chert which are unworked and therefore require no further mention. 

A stone axe (fig. 6, No. 1), measuring 4,5, inches in length and about 
1j inch across the cutting edge, came from section T. A smaller one (fig. 6, 
No. 2), measuring 23 inches in length, came from section R. It is of a fine- 
grained material, and is interesting on account of having been used at 
some later period as a smoother or polisher. The cutting edge has been 
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nicely rounded, and one side has been flattened. The butt end of another 
(fig. 6, No. 3) from the same section, measuring 2,, inches in length, is of 
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Fig. 5. Group of Relics (other than Iron) from the fourth (lowest) level. 


rather coarser texture, and has been used for a similar purpose. The 
edge is smooth and flat, and measures 4 inch in width. From here it is 
bevelled away on one side at an angle of about 48", and on the other side 
at about 44°, A fragment of an axe is fire fractured and shows part of 
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the cutting edge, and of one side which is ground flat. It measures 
3} inches in length. 
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Fig. 6. Stone and Lead Objects from the fourth (lowest) level. 


We now come to relics of the Bronze Age, comparatively few of which 
were recovered this year. 

A bronze socketed gouge (fig. 5, No. 8, and fig. 7) is possibly the most 
interesting object brought to light. It measures nearly 2} inches in 
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length, and the socket, in which a portion of the wooden handle still 


remains, measures |} inch in external diameter. 
tapers towards the cutting edge, which expands to 
nearly }} inch.! A pin (fig. 5, No. 9) measures 44 
inches in length; a portion of another pin (No. 10), 
measuring 1,4, inch in length, has an oval head; 
another is fragmentary, and its original length cannot 
be ascertained. A penannular object of triangular 
section (fig. 5, No. 11, and fig. 8), whose purpose is 
unknown, may possibly belong to the Bronze Age. 
It measures about 1 inch in greatest diameter. 
Relics of the Romano-British period will now be 
described, and it will be remembered that these 
belong to the period about the end of the first, or 
commencement of the second, century a.p. Follow- 
ing the procedure of previous years, we shall com- 
mence with a description of the fibula. 
Bronze:—Fibule.—Three bow-shaped fibuls: have 
to be recorded from these levels. The first (fig. 5, 
No. 12, and fig. 9, No. 1) is of a type of which no 
example has been found on Traprain heretofore. 
The cross-piece at the head is undecorated; from 
there towards the centre of the bow there is a 
gradual swelling, terminating in a circle, on either 
side of which is a small 
knob, The centre of 





From the socket it 





Fig. 7. Bronze Gouge. (4.) 


this appears to have been occupied by an 
inlay of pale blue enamel; this has been 
encircled by enamel of a different colour 
—probably red—which in turn is enclosed 
by a ring of pale blue enamel. Almost 
adjoining the centre, but towards the head, 


there seems to have been a metal boss, 


Fig.& Penannular Bronze Object. (}.) 


The foot of the fibula is in the form of a 


truncated triangle, in the centre of which 
is a rectangular compartment inlaid with three lozenge-shaped devices 
of blue enamel, the triangular spaces between being filled with yellow. 


' One found in the river Tay is in the Museum (Proceedings, vol. v. p. 127) Another, from 
Ford, Loch Awe, is 3 inches long and has a collar round the neck (Proceedings, vol. xviii. pp. 207 
and 26, fig. 3). One from Oldbury Camp which has o similar expanding edge is in the Devizes 
Museum, and is illustrated in The Reliquary and Iilvatrated Archmologiat, vol. xiv. p. 245. 

* A similar object is illustrated in Archéologie Celfique Second Age du Fer, Déchelette, p. 924, 


fig. 200, No. 16. 
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The pin, which has been hinged, is broken! Another fibula (fig, 5, No. 13, 
and fig. 9, No. 2) is of the hinged-pin type, the hinge being enclosed in 
the semi-cylindrical casing forming the cross-piece at the head. Attached 
by a wire which forms the axis of the hinge, and turned backwards, is 
a rectangular block of metal, to which the loop was joined; this is 
inlaid with yellow enamel, into which are introduced three spots of blue 
enamel, The ecross-piece at the head is similarly treated. <A cavity, 
which is pierced and has probably been occupied by a boss or setting, 
is placed on the bow immediately above the head; from here to the 
foot the bow is ornamented down the centre by a line of lozenges of 
blue enamel, on either side of which are triangular spaces filled with 
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Fig. 9. Bronze Brooches and Dress-fastener. (}.) 


yellow. At the foot there may have been a cavity filled with a boss or 
setting, but it is too imperfect to determine. The pin is awanting, and 
the ecatch-plate is also missing? A third fibula (fig, 5, No. 14, and fig. 9, 
No. 3) is of the same type as the preceding, but is undecorated A 
knee fibula (fig. 5, No. 15, and fig. 9, No. 4) is also undecorated and has 
the pin awanting. 

* A brooch of this type was found at Newstead, A Romen Frontier Post, James Curle, vol. ti, 
pl. Ixxxvi. Ng. BM, p. 4. 

* A brooch of this type was found in 1914: it came from the lowest level (Proceedings, vol. xlix, 
p. 1, fig. 3, No. 7) Another found in 1919 came from third level (Jhid., vol, liv, p. 78, fig. 12, 
No.1). Still another, which is very similar, was found in 13), and came from second level (Ibid, 
vol. lv. p. LE, fig. 21, No. 2). 


* One similar was found in 19), and came from second level (Proceedings, vol. lv, p, 194, 
fig. 21, No. 1). 
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A brooch of penannular type (fig. 5, No. 16) has the usual fluted 
terminal knobs and is finely patinated. The pin is awanting. 

Pins.—A pin (fig. 5, No. 17, and fig. 10) with a projecting oval ring 
head bevelled to the inside, measuring nearly 3} inches in length, is 
finely patinated. One with an annular head was found in 1914,’ and 
two others with similar heads in 19152 A fragment of another pin 
(fig. 5, No. 18), measuring 1‘, inch in length, has a zoomorphic head, 

Dress-Fastener. — A dress-fastener (fig. 5, No. 19, and 
fig. 9, No. 5) of the boss and petal type is finely patinated, 
but most of the loop is awanting. The boss is orna- 
mented by three oval rings in the form of a trefoil.” 

Miscellaneous Relics of Bronze.—An armlet of rounded 

wire is of elliptical form, measuring about 2} inches by 
1 inch in internal diameter. Unfortunately, it is in 
eight pieces, but apparently is complete. Another has 
been formed of two strands of finer wire, placed one 
above the other, and these have been held together by 
a small metal band. The armlet is very fragmentary 
and incomplete, but apparently is of similar dimensions 
to the preceding. Only one terminal was recovered, and 
it has been completed by turning the wire round into a 
hook; this doubtless has been the method by which the 
two ends of the armlet were joined. Both the above 
came from section R. They were found close together, 
and, owing to their small dimensions, one might believe 
that they may have been worn by a child. A ring (fig. 5, 
No. 20), measuring 1} inch in external diameter; a flat 
piece of bronze, measuring 1,’ inch in length and about 
} inch in width, with a narrow moulding on each side ; 
two fragmentary pieces of very thin bronze plate; three 
pieces of waste metal were also found. 

Glass.—A segment of an armlet (fig. 5, No. 21) of opaque Fig. 10. Bronze 
white glass is plano-convex in cross-section, and when Fin: G) 
complete would have measured only 1{ inch in internal diameter. 
Another small segment of an opaque white armlet is ornamented by 
a hook-like device of blue enamel which is trailed across it (fig. 5, No. 22). 
There are two other small segments of opaque white and one fragment 
of opaque yellow; while a fourth piece is of translucent green. A few 
fragments of Roman glass need not be described. 


' Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 171, fig. 25, No. 3, 
* Jbid., vol. 1. p. 102, fig. 23, Nos, 7 and & 
* Thid., vol. liv. p. 96, fig. 23, No. 3; is ornamented somewhat similarly. 
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Gead.—About half of a bead of red amber, measuring 4 inch in external 
diameter and 4} inch in thickness, is flattened on the opposite poles, 

Jet or Lignite—A large segment of an armlet, amounting to nearly 
one-half (fig. 5, No, 23), came from section T. It is triangular in cross- 
section, and when complete would have measured about 3; inches in 
internal diameter; about one-quarter of another is plano-convex in 
cross-section, and when complete would have measured about 3+ inches 
in internal diameter; a segment, amounting to nearly one-half of a third 
armiet (fig. 5, No, 24), is also plano-convex in cross-section, and when 
complete would have measured about 2i¢ inches in internal diameter; 
still another segment, which is markedly triangular in cross-section, when 
complete would have measured =] inches in internal diameter: eleven 
other segments of armlets came from these levels, of which six are 
triangular and five plano-convex in cross-section. There are segments 
of two rings, the larger of which is of poor quality and is roughly 
fashioned. It has measured when complete only !2 inch in internal 
diameter. The smaller (fig. 5, No. 29) has been nicely fashioned, is 
triangular in cross-section, and made of a good quality of jet. When 
complete it has measured about }} inch in internal diameter. 

Stone,—From section R there is a block of fine-grained claystone, 
approximately square (fig. 6, No. 4), measuring about tt inches by about 
l inch in thickness; it has been finely smoothed on both faces and sides, 
and probably has been used as a polisher. An oblong block of sandstone 
(No, 5), measuring 3 inches in length by 1} inch in width and { inch in 
thickness, has also been smoothed on both faces and sides, and may have 
been used as a sharpening-stone; a whetstone, measuring 3}4 inches in 
length, has indications on it of transverse friction marks as though 
caused by a cord; a dise of coarse-grained sandstone (No. 6) measures 
2; inches in diameter and about 1 inch in thickness > & roughly circular 
dise of hard, close-grained sandstone (No. 7), about 4; inches in diameter 
and nearly ;%, inch in thickness, is slightly hollowed on one side in the 
centre, where an attempt has apparently been made to polish it, the 
surface on the opposite side being rough and uneven: a dise, roughly 
circular, measuring about 3} inches in diameter and ra inch in thickness, 
may have been a pot lid; a pounder (No. 8), measuring 2, inches in 
length, is much abraded at one end; a ring (No. 9), measuring about 
2 inches in external diameter and i inch in thickness, is pierced by 
a hole about 4, inch in diameter, nicely countersunk to the centre 
on both sides; an object of shale (No. 10), measuring about 1? inch 
in greatest diameter, which was, unfortunately, damaged by the spade, 
has been roughly cireular in shape, and a hole which has been approxi- 
mately in the centre pierces it obliquely—what purpose this object has 
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served it is impossible to say, but others made of stone are known 
similarly pierced and of a much larger size. 

Whorls.—A large whorl of sandstone, measuring 1}{ inch in diameter 
and |, inch in thickness, is flat on both faces; another (No. 11) of yellow 
sandstone measures 1] inch in diameter; two others (Nos, 12 and 13), 
also flat on both faces and of the same material, measure respectively 
about 1$ and 13 inch; a fifth (No. 14), also of sandstone, is a flattened 
spheroid measuring 1{ inch in diameter; about half of another of burnt 





2 inches. 





Fig. 11. Tron Objects (Nos. Lond 2) from the fourth (lowest) level, 
No. 3 from the second level, 


clay is of similar diameter to the last, and also has been a flattened 
spheroid; there is one of lignite of irregular form (No, 15) measuring 
about 1{ inch in diameter, and one of lead (No. 16) measuring about 
i; inch in diameter; the last two come from section R. | 
Tron.—From section 5 came a ploughshare (fig. 11, No. 1) measuring 
7% inches in length.' At the back it is 3 inches in breadth. From here 
the edges are upturned about 1 inch for a distance of nearly 44 inches, 
at which point the breadth of the share is constricted to 2,, inches, 
the metal has been then increased in width, and from here it gradually 


' One similar which was found at Cockburnspath is inthe Museum. Deéchelette, Second Age 
du Fer, p. 1378, mentions another from Idria. It is illustrated in fig. O10, No. 3 
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diminishes towards the point. There was also an axe (fig. 11, No. 2) 
measuring 4} inches in length and about 1} inch across the cutting edge. 
At the opposite end the object has been increased in thickness, where 
it is pierced by a pear-shaped hole for the haft or handle. 
Pottery.—Only a small amount of pottery of Roman manufacture 
came from the third and fourth levels. A vase (fig. 12) of red ware, which 
is undecorated, is only slightly broken at the rim. It was found in a 
cleft of rock, and may be considered as belonging to the fourth level. It 
is of graceful form, and measures 2} inches in height. The vessel at the 
rim, which is considerably everted, 
measures 1} inch in diameter. The 
body swells to 2} inches, from which 
point it contracts to the base, which 
only measures 1} inch in diameter. 
A number of shards of a large vessel 
of thickish red ware, several of which 
have been joined together, are orna- 
mented by three parallel incised lines, 
which have been made with a pointed 
stick, and between which are two 
wavy lines fashioned in a similar 
manner, This band of decoration has 
been placed horizontally round the 
body of the vessel. It is worthy of 
note that shards of what is believed 





1 ° 1 to be the same bowl or vase have 
Ee ee ee | . * 
Inch been found in the excavations of 


previous years, having come from 
sections K, O*, P, Q, R, and S, these 
sections together representing an area 
of some 12,500 square feet. Some of the shards have been recovered 
from the third, second, and first levels of the above sections. There are 
only a few fragments of Samian ware from the third and fourth levels; 
a small number of fragments of cooking-pots have also been recovered, 
ornamented with the usual lattice-work decoration, and a mere handful 
of shards of other vessels of varying thicknesses and textures. 

Native pottery is represented by a large number of pieces, including 
rims of many vessels. Some of these are considerably everted, many 
are straight, while one or two are turned inwards. One especially 
may be mentioned whose rim is 4 inch in width and overhangs the 
interior of the vessel, protruding about } inch from the wall: another 
vessel, of which several wall fragments have been joined together, 


Fig. 12. Roman Vase. 
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when complete has had an interior diameter of 8] inches at the rim, 
which is straight; two shards of a small bowl, that have been joined 
together, represent a portion from the rim to the base, which is 
rounded. When complete the vessel must have measured 3} inches in 
internal diameter at the rim, and it has had a depth of 2 inches. 
There are also four fragments of vessels (fig. 13) which have been 





2 Inches. 


Fig. 13, Decorated Fragments of Native Pottery. 


ornamented by a series of indentations made with the point of a finger 
and nail. Three of these came from section R. This ornamentation 
on one fragment which came from section T is placed diagonally 
on a raised moulding; another small fragment (fig. 13) which came 
from the former section has been ornamented by impressions of a 
pointed stick. Decorated native property has been sparse on the hill. 
Two fragments from the so-called sixth level (equivalent to our present 
fourth level) were found in 1921.' Two other fragments, which came 


* Proceedings, vol. ivi. p. 219, fig. 19, Nos. l and 2. 
VOL. LVIII, 17 
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respectively from the second and top levels, were also found the same year, 
and one shard was brought to light this year from the first level.’ It will 
thus be seen that all but three decorated fragments have come from 
the lowest level. A small ball of clay measuring about 12, inch in 
diameter came from section R; a loom weight (fig. 14), which is in the 
form of a truncated cone, is incomplete. It measures 44 inches in height, 
and is pierced horizontally near the top by a hole measuring 3 inch in 
diameter Two pieces of hardened clay show marks of wattle. 





if he iinch. 


Fig. 14. Loom-weight of Clay. 


Crucible-—A crucible of which there are several fragments from the 
rim to near the base has been of considerable dimensions. It is made 
of a fine paste, and seems to have been of the usual form, having a 
rounded base and triangular rim. 


RELICS FROM THE SECOND LEVEL. 


As might be supposed, relies belonging to the Neolithic Age are few, 
and possibly their occurrence on this horizon is more or less fortui- 
tous. Only two scrapers were recovered, and it is hardly necessary to 
describe them. 

' Proceedings, vol. lvi. p. 258, fig. 19, Nos. 3 and 4, 


‘A perforated ball of baked clay, believed to be a loom-welght which was found in 1914, is 
mentioned in Proceedings, vol. xlix. p, 300, 
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The only object of the Bronze Age found on this level was the point 
of a blade, possibly of a dagger, which came from section 8, It measures 
about } inch in length and ,', inch in breadth. 





4 cl, @iaes 
iPeriPa eons ENE, Finches. 


Pig. 15, Group of Relics (other than of Iron) from the second level, 


Coming now to the Romano-British period, we were fortunate in 
finding quite a number of relics, These are as follows :— 
Bronze :—Finde.—A_ bow-shaped fibula, which came from section S 
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(fig. 15, No. 1, and fig. 16, No. 1), has an elliptically expanding head; 
beneath this the pin, which is awanting, has been hinged. In the centre 
of the bow is a well-executed floriated knob, terminating both above 
and below in a notched moulding. At the foot are two circular mould- 





8 Sines 2 


Fig. 14. Bronze Objects. (}.) 


ings or discs, between which is another notched moulding. Two knee 
fibule (fig. 15, Nos. 2 and 3, and fig. 16, Nos, 2 and 3) came from sections 
R and T respectively. Both have the pin awanting, and only the former 
has the catch-plate. A penannular brooch (fig. 15, No. 4), measuring 
about 1 inch in external diameter, has the usual fluted terminal knobs. 
Pins.—Portions of two pins (fig. 15, Nos. 5 and 6), the heads of which 
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are annular and formed of six beads or balls set in a circle and flattened 
at the back, came from section 5. Only small pieces of the stems of 
each remain. One of the heads has been coated with tin. There are also 
a portion of the stem of a pin of circular section measuring 1} inch in 
‘length; another, which is bent, measuring about 3, inches in length; 
and a third, measuring about 2) inches in length, square in cross-section 
and also bent at one end. 

Since the excavations commenced in 1914 we have recovered six 
pins of this type, and another with the head of annular form and 
decorated so as to give the appearance of small beads. In the annexed 
table I have included pins of other descriptions in addition to the above, 
in order that the types, numbers, and relative levels from which they 
were obtained can be seen at a glance. 

It is important to note that with regard to the pins with beaded heads, 
six have come from the second level, the remaining one having been found 
in 1921 on what was ealled the fifth level. None has come from either the 
first or third levels, and it would seem that possibly the solitary example 
from the fifth level was fortuitous, It is not improbable that such an 
object may have fallen down unnoticed from the bank of an unexplored 
section. But without unduly straining the point, it would appear from 
the evidence that the type under discussion belongs most probably to 
the fourth century. We may next mention pins of the so-called “hand” 
type, as beads again enter into the decorative design. It is supposed that 
they were intended to represent the fingers of a closed hand. Only two of 
these pins have come to light, and again we see that both have come from 
the second level. The next type to be considered is pins with plain ring 
heads. Of these, we find only one has come from the first level, one from 
the second level, and three from the third level. We may now consider pins 
with zoomorphic or similarly shaped heads and examine the horizons from 
which they have come. Here we get a rather striking result, as shown on 
the table on p. 262. Covering the whole period of the excavations, asin the 
previous cases, we find four have come from the first level, only one from 
the second level, tive from the third level, and, as in the case of the bead- 
headed pins, only one from the fourth level. Thus from the second level, 
where six bead-headed and two “hand” type pins have been found, we 
only have one of the straight head ornamented type. Taking all the facts 
together, they seem to imply and lend additional strength to the already 
mentioned suggestion, that in the fourth century the bead-headed pins 
had been in vogue and to a large extent had taken the place of the 
zoomorphic type, which appears to have been more prevalent both at an 
earlier and at a later period. Without doubt these bead-headed pins 
have been made on the hill, as a spoilt casting of one was found in 1921, 
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and, while no moulds of this particular type have been recovered, it 
appears incredible that a casting which was of no use should have been 


Levels. 
Proceedings. 


4th. | Grd. 2nd. | 18. 


Pins with Annular Beaded Heads. 


1920 | vol. lv. p. 186, fig. 21,No.7 . 
1921 | vol. lvi. p. 221, fig. 20, No. 1' . 
1921 | vol. lvi. p. 236, fig. 20,No.4.. 
1921 | vol. lvi. p. 254, fig. 20. No. 7* . 
1922 | vol. vii. p. 208, fig. 20, No. 3? . 
1923 |. A ; 4 : 


Pins of * Hand” Type. 


1914 | vol. xlix. p. 171, fig. 25, No.2 . 
1919 | vol. liv. p. 88, fig. 19, No. 4 


Pins with Ring Heads. 


1914 | vol. xlix. p. 171, fig. 25, No. 3 . 
1015 | vol. 1. p. 102, fig. 23, Nos. 7 and 8 
1919 | vol. liv. p. 84, fig. 15, No. 7 (iron) 





Pins with Zoomorphic Heads. 


1914 | vol. xlix. p. 171, fig. 25, No.1 . : 
1915 | vol. 1. p. 102, fig. 28, Nos. 6, 9a, and 9 
1919 | vol. liv. p. 80, fig.13 : 

1919 | vol. liv. p. 88, fig. 19, No.3. 

1910 | vol. liv. p. 04, fig. 23, Nos. 1 and 2 
1920 | vol. lv. p. 176, fig. 15, No.7. 

1920 | vol. Iv. p. 194, fig. 25, No. 3 

1922 | vol. Ivii. p. 217, fig. 26, No. 1 











' Fifth level, * Spoilt casting. 
* Decorated 50 as to represent a series of smal! beads. 


brought to Traprain, and we know from the moulds of other types of 
pins found that the making of such by the native workmen was being 
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carried on there. We now come to the question of the moulds recovered 
for the casting of pins, and from the few that have been brought to light 
we can glean little information of importance. I have already stated 
that no moulds have been recovered for the casting of bead-headed pins. 
When we come to moulds for the casting of “hand” type pins we find 
that one mould has come from third level’ and one from first level ;? it 
will be observed, however, that none has come from fourth level. Coming 
now to the annular headed pins, only one mould has been found, and that 
came from the third level,’ like the majority of the pins of this type. 

Returning once more to the bead-headed pins, one of which (as already 
mentioned) has been coated with tin, it is probably not too much to 
suggest that the process of coating objects with tin was well known to 
the late Celtic metallurgists, and was also locally carried on. A pin of 
the “hand” type which was found in 1914 was coated with tin; this came 
from the second level. The process, no doubt, would be simple; the 
object to be coated would possibly be covered with some resinous 
substance, and it would thereafter be dipped into a vessel containing 
molten tin. It must not be overlooked that the melting-point of tin 
is about 450° F., and it is probable that even a higher temperature 
would be obtained to enable the object to be satisfactorily treated. 
This temperature must have been produced in an open hearth, as no 
evidence of a forced draught has been discovered so far. 

Finger-Ring.—A finger-ring (fig. 15, No. 7) which came from section 
S, measuring } inch in external diameter and yy inch in breadth, is 
plano-convex in cross-section. 

Dress-Fasteners.—A dress-fastener (fig. 15, No. 8, and fig. 16, No. 4), 
the head of which appears to have been circular, was recovered from 
section T. It measures about 1}} inch in total length, the loop is 
triangular, measuring } inch at the base, The loops of two others 
(fig. 15, Nos. 9 and 10), which are also triangular, came from sections 
R and 8S respectively. Dealing with the dress-fasteners in a similar 
manner to that adopted in reference to the pins, the annexed table 
may be of interest. : 

It will be observed that the total number of dress-fasteners 
recovered in the seven years’ excavations amounts to twenty-six; of 
these, eleven have square heads. The greatest number were found on 
the two lower levels, only one coming from each of the upper levels. Of 
the boss and petal type we have nine—three from the fourth level, five 
from the third level, and one from the second level. Of the remaining six, 
two have ring heads, and as these are from the second and the first levels, 


' Proceedings, vol. liv. p. 50, fig. 14, No. 2. * Tbid., vol. liv. p. 96, fig. 24. 
* Ibid., vol. 1. p. 126, fig. 37, No. 4. 
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they may possibly be later. The other four have heads of various 






























Levels, 
Proceedings. —_———- 
4th. | Srd. | 2nd.) Ist, 


Dress-Fasteners with Square Heads. : 
1014 | vol. xlix. p. 173, fig. 25, No. 5 (has been Ennai) sd HN Ses es 
1 ne 


1914 | vol. xlix. p. 173, fig. 25, No. 8 P . ays 
1915 | vol. 1. p. 1H, fig. 28, No. 16 ; ; Fam Wire) [eo | 
1918 | vol, liv. p. 67, fig. 7, Nos. 16, li, pa 18. : eo | aes 
1910 | vol. liv. p. 79, fig. 11, No. 6 : ; A eee Pe ae 
1910 | vol. liv. p. 95, fig. 22, No. 8 . i : Ppl (seen | Ry [Bers lee 
1020 | vol. Iv. p. 186, fig. 21, No. 11 : , : A jee erates (a oy oe 
1921 | vol. Ivi. p. 226, fiz. 20, No. 63 : : : Beda a aa) bP 
1822 | val. lvii. p. nM), fig. 13, No.10 ~~, : : a ieee | ie 

it S| bjt 


Dress-Fastenera with Boas and Petal Heads, 


1915 | vol. 1. p. 1H, fig. 23, No. 14 ‘ Br ae | Pane sre, 


| 1915 | vol. 1. p. 104, fig. 28, No. 15 (enamelled) . ; Fad (eres | | 
1919 | vol. liv. p. 67, fig. 7, No. 19 . a | fie [eee 


1919 | vol. liv. p. 67. fig. 11, Nos. Tands 
1920 | vol. ly. p. 188, fig. 21, No oO. 12 
1921 | vol. lvi. p. 251, fig. 28, No. 4 
ee | | vol, ben: — =i fig: 1 13, No: 8 (ornamented)? 


Dress-Fasteners with Ring Heads, 


1014 | vol. xlix. p. 173, fig, 25, No. 9 
1920 | vol. ly. p. 186, fig. 21, No. 10 


Dress-Fasteners with Heads of Various Designa. 


191) | vol. liv, p. 05, fig. 22, Nos. J and 10 
1922 | vol. lvii. p. 200, fig. | 13, No, 9 
1022 | vol Ivii, p, 210, fig. 20, No, 4 






' From so-called fifth level. * Indefinite, from third or fourth level, 


designs, and in the general review they may be ignored, although 
has come from the fourth level. It would therefore seem Wee tha 
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dress-fasteners with square heads were in common use during the 
earliest Romano-British period of occupation of the hill, ie. from about 
the beginning of the second century, and they possibly were less in 
vogue as time went on. Of the boss and petal type, three were found 
on the fourth level, five came from the third level, and only one from the 
second level, none being recorded from the first level. 

Harness Mounting.—A harness mounting or strap ornament (fig. 15 
No, 11, and fig. 16, No. 5), which is imperfect, came from section T. It 
is of the boss and petal type, but the boss has become rudimentary 
and merely represents the ends of the loop which are joined to the 
base of each petal.’ The loop at the back is square, and only measures 
about § inch in length. 

The following table may be of use,as harness mountings are some- 
what analogous in form to dress-fasteners. 


Le vida 























Proceedings. | : 
4th. | 4rd. | 2nil, | st. | 
Harness Mountings with Square Hears, | | 
1915 | vol. |. p. 112, fig. 28, No.3". : an ee by 
1919 | vol. liv. p. 79, fig. 11, No. 11. 5 oF eee 1 | 
1920 | vol. Iv. p. 171, fig. 12, No, 12" . : . 1 coal) | 
| ere Sa ey | 
Harness Mowntings with Boss ane —_— — 
| Petal Heads. | | 
1915 | vol. 1. p. 112, fig. 28, No. 2 (este es 
191) | vol. liv. p. 67, fig. 7, Nos. 20 and 1 Ce ; 2 fe 
1910 =| vol. liv. p. 79, fig. UW, Nod. : sienaee 1 
5s 5a image (ate 
Leaf-shaped Type with Single Boss. a a ao eee 
1919 | vol. liv. p. 67, fig. 7, No. 22" . F ae! | | 


1919 | vol. liv. p. 79, fig. 11, No. 10 
1920 | vol. lv. p. 171, fig. 12, No. 11. | 


| 

| 

| Cirewar with Boss, 
1910 | vol. liv. p67. 





! Crociform. # PQCCRDTUAL: 





! Proceedings, vol. liv. p. 7. One of this type is from the third level; (tis Mlustrated in fig. 11, 
No. ®& Two others which came from the fourth level are illustrated in same vol., fig. 7, Nos. 9) 
and 21, In all these examples it will be seen that the boss oecoples the entire space in the 
centre of the petal. The head of a dress-fastener found in 1921 presents om close analogy 
(Jbid., vol. lvi. p. 251, fiz. 23, No. 7}. 
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In reference to the above, it will be observed that a total of eleven 
has been found. All have come from the two lowest levels, and of the 
various types recovered no deduction can be drawn as to one being more 
in vogue than the other. 

Miscellaneous Helics of Bronze.—An interesting relic in the shape of 
a horse's hoof and pastern joint (fig. 15, No, 12, and fig. 16, No. 6) came 
from section T. It measures as follows: extreme length at the base of 
the hoof 1,4 inch, in greatest breadth }} inch, and in height to the top 
of the pastern joint 14 inch, An incised line surrounding the hoof 
close to the base from heel to heel may have been intended to repre- 
sentashoe. The object possibly has been one of the feet of a vessel or 
stand, and is pierced by a square hole measuring { inch, A corrugated 
mounting (fig. 15, No. 13, and fig. 16, No. 7), similar to one found in 1920, 
measures nearly 2 inches in length and about | inch in breadth. It is 
semi-cylindrical in cross-section, closed at both ends, and is pierced by 
a hole on the upper surface close to either end. <A richly enamelled 
fragment of what appears to have been an oblong ornament (fig. 15, 
No. 14, and fig. 16, No. 8) came from section R. It seems to have been 
divided into three panels, and it is fractured diagonally across what 
may have been the centre one, the decoration of which is composed of 
a leaf-shaped saltire. One space of the saltire is filled with blue enamel, 
while the adjoining space, which is pierced by a hole, has probably been 
left undecorated. The end panel is decorated by a lozenge-shaped 
design in the centre, filled with blue enamel, and at either end are 
triangular compartments which have been filled with a similar colour. 
The two triangular compartments on either side of the central lozenge 
have been filled with enamel of a different colour, possibly red. On the 
back of the object is a small raised moulding which crosses it trans- 
versely, beneath the dividing line of the centre and adjoining panels, 
A D-shaped buckle, the tongue of which is awanting (fig. 15, No. 15), 
is round in cross-section and measures lj, inch along the chord. <A 
ring, which is incomplete, measures {f inch in diameter, Two others 
(fig. 15, Nos. 16 and 17) measure § inch in diameter respectively. A 
fourth ring, measuring } inch in diameter, is incomplete, and is made of 
a fine wire. A segment of a ring, measuring ,*, inch in width, is bevelled 
at both sides from the inside towards the outside. The centre is formed 
of a half-round moulding, and at each end it is irregularly notched. A 
coiled spring (fig. 15, No. 18, and fig. 16, No. 9) made of flattened wire 
is plano-convex in cross-section, measuring 4 inch in length and ,', inch 
in breadth. A wire (fig. 15, No. 19), measuring 1,4 inch in length, has a 


' Proceedings, vol. lv. p, 1M, fig. 25, No.4. A mould for a similar object was found in 109 
(Ibid, vol. liv. p. BO, fig. 1d, No. 1). 
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series of corrugations measuring 4 inch at one end and 4; inch at the 
opposite end, the space between being left plain. There are a piece 
of metal, plano-convex in cross-section, measuring j{ inch in length and 
#, inch in breadth, and a plate of thin metal, measuring 14 inch in length 
and ,, inch in breadth, which seems to have been pierced by a hole at one 
end. A segment of an armlet or ring is made of a strong wire measuring 
vs inch in cross-section, and when complete would have measured 33 inch 
in internal diameter. Another small segment, of similar thickness, 
measuring about 1 inch in length, may have been a portion of that 
previously mentioned, A small segment, measuring about 1} inch along 
the mesial line, has been corrugated. Other objects found consist of 
two pieces of semi-tubular binding (fig. 15, No. 20), probably used for 
the protection of sheaths or seabbards; a piece of thin metal several 
times folded over; one or two small fragments which it is unnecessary 
to describe; a large piece of waste metal suggestive of the remelting 
of some objects—a flattened plate or tongue emerging from it as 
though some article had been imperfectly melted; two other small 
fragments; a segment of a cirele jy inch in diameter at one end and 
tapering to a blunt point at the other; a large piece of metal (fig. 15, 
No. 21) from the twin gates of a mould, irregularly oval at the top, 
which measures 1}} inch in length, about 1,;,; inch in breadth, and 
1j inch from the top to the end of the prongs, its weight being 6 ounces. 
It is evident that the mould from which the last relic came has been 
one for the casting of some object of considerable dimensions, and 
although it came from the second level, it may possibly be referable 
to the Bronze Age. 

Glass.—A small segment of a glass armlet (fig. 15, No, 22), only about 
1 inch in length, is of a pale green translucent material. It is plano- 
eonvex in cross-section and is ornamented along the mesial ridge by an 
applied cord pattern. This is composed of strands of red, white, and 
blue; the blue strand being widest, the red next, and the white the 
narrowest.| The segment came from section T, and is the first example 
of this decoration found on Traprain. A fragment treated in a similar 
manner but composed of strands of dark blue and white enamel was 
found in 1922;* a segment of an armlet of pea-green translucent glass 
(fig. 15, No. 233) is plano-convex in cross-section, and when complete 
would have measured about 2} inches in internal diameter, It is 
decorated with hook-like figures of opaque white enamel, placed 
alternately on each side of the mesial line. A third segment (fig. 15, 


1 A small segment of an armlet similarly decorated was found at Chesterhall, Bowden, St 
Boewells, and is in the Museum. 
! Proceedings, vol, Ivii. p. Be, fig. 16. 
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No. 24) is of opaque white, plano-convex in cross-section, and is of 
similar internal diameter to the preceding. There are other two small 
segments (fig. 15, No. 25) of opaque white armlets, both of which are 
plano-convex in cross-section. The smaller of the two seems to have 
been made of a finer paste and has a higher glaze. Another small 
fragment which is also plano-convex in cross-section is of pale yellow 
opaque glass. In addition to the foregoing there are four small 
fragments of green translucent glass armlets, three of which show 
traces of a white enamel decoration. A fragment of very pale green 
glass, measuring about ;'; inch in thickness, has been ornamented by 





Fig. 17. Glass Objects, «),) 


an elliptical figure which has been wheel-engraved on its outer surface. 
Two other fragments, one of an olive-green colour and the other of 
white glass, also have on them traces of wheel-engraving. A rectangular 
fragment (fig. 15, No, 26, and fig. 17, No. 1) of what has been a large 
vessel, of a yellow-green colour, has been decorated by a raised band 
placed vertically on its outer surface, from which curvilinear raised 
mouldings extend in either direction. Another and smaller fragment 
(fig. 15, No, 27), of the same colour but of slightly thinner material, 
has a series of raised mouldings on its outer surface, which also have 
been placed horizontally. A portion of the neck of a bottle came from 
section T. It is of thick, dark blue-green glass and is considerably 


everted. When complete it would have measured 2 inches in outer 


diameter. A number of other fragments of vessels vary in thickness 
from about ,'; inch to nearly ,%; inch (the latter being the base of a vessel), 
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and in colour from olive-green to blue-green, while some pieces are of 
clear white glass; there is a small roughly triangular fragment of 
Roman window glass, one edge of which is rounded, It is about ,*; inch 
in thickness, and as usual is of a greenish-blue colour ; a rather remark- 
able glass bead (fig. 15, No. 28, and fig. 17, No. 2), of a form unknown to 
Scottish archeology, came from section S. It seems to have been formed 
of a band of green translucent glass, and is of cylindrical shape. At the 
side where the two ends have been joined there is an elliptical depres- 
sion, the edges of which have been ground down, and at right angles 
to this is a raised surface which is hollowed in the centre. The bead 
measures ;', inch in height, and is pierced by a hole measuring {; inch 
in diameter; another bead (fig. 15, No. 29, and fig. 17, No. 3) is of a 
dark blue material. It is discoidal in form and measures 4{ inch in 
diameter: a third bead (fig. 15, No. 30, and fig. 17, No. 4) is discoidal in 
form, made of opaque green paste, and measures ,y inch in external 
diameter: still another bead (fig. 15, No. 31, and fig. 17, No. 5) is of 
rectangular form and is square in cross-section. It measures nearly 
4, inch in length and is of a bright blue colour; an object (fig. 15, No. 32, 
and fig. 17, No. 6) which may here be mentioned is a portion of a large 
bead which came from section T. When complete it has measured 
about 1j, inch in external diameter, and has been pierced by a hole 
measuring {| inch in diameter. It is of green translucent material, 
and in the thickness of the glass is decorated with a wavy line- of white 
and blue opaque enamel, in such a way as to suggest a fine ribbon. The 
upper side of the ribbon is white and the lower side pale blue. In the 
intervening spaces between the waves are spiral devices also of blue 
and white enamel. Where fractured, the ends have been ground down 
and polished to a tine surface, which would indicate that the object 
must have been considerably prized even after it was broken, and it 
might be suggested that it had been worn as a pendant. 

Lead.—From section § came a roll of lead (fig. 18, No. 20) measuring 
about 1{ inch in length. It is slightly fattened. This, together with two 
smaller rolls (fig. 18, Nos. 21 and 22) which came from the same section, 
and which are similar to rolls of the same metal found in previous years, 
may have been a weight. Unfortunately, however, owing to corrosion, 
it has not been possible approximately to determine the proportion the 
smaller objects bear to those of larger sizes. 

Jet or Lignite-—Objects of jet or lignite from this level consist of 
five segments of armlets (fig. 15, Nos. 3} to 36) and several fragments of 
others. Of these, three are of a poor quality of lignite and are triangular 
in cross-section, while one is of a fine quality of jet and is also triangular 
in cross-section. The fifth is plano-convex. Heretofore it has been 
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noticed that the majority of segments of armlets of triangular cross- 
section have come from the lower levels (fourth and third), and that 
the upper levels (second and first) usually yield those of plano-convex 
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Fig. 18. Stone and Lead Objects from the second level. 


cross-section. In this instance, however, we have four of the former 
and only one of the latter. The segment (No. 33), which when complete 
has had the largest internal diameter, has measured 3y; inches; another 
(No. 34) measured 2}} inches; while the third (No. 35), which is of a fine 
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quality of jet, has when complete only measured 2 inches in internal 
diameter. The segment which is plano-convex (No. 36) has measured 
3 inches in internal diameter. The fragments which remain merit no 
description. An object of jet which may have been a pendant (fig. 15, 
No. 37), on one side is flat, and on the other has been decorated by a 
series of grooves which cross it transversely, forming lobate figures ; 
a ring which is roughly circular (fig. 18, No. 18) measures about }} inch 
in external diameter. It was made of lignite and was found in two 
portions, one of which came from section R and the other from section T. 
Half of a ring of jet (fig. 15, No. 38), which is triangular in cross-section, 
measures about } inch in external diameter; another segment is slightly 
larger and of thicker material; a wedge-shaped piece of lignite measur- 
ing 3 inches in length, shows striz on its upper and lower surfaces; a 
discoidal bead (fig. 15, No. 39) which came from section R measures 
}i inch in external diameter. 

Wood.—_Under this heading may be mentioned a fragment of the 
shell of the hazel nut, 

Stone.—An irregularly shaped piece of hard volcanic stone, which 
seems to have been fire fractured, has a hollow picked out on one face. 
Although this stone was found on the second level it is possible that 
it may belong to an earlier period. Whetstones are represented by 
four, which are complete, and a fragment of another. Only two of these 
need be further mentioned. One is about 4} inches in length and 1, inch 
in breadth at the base, which is flat, and is what might be termed hog- 
backed; the other, a small whetstone (fig. 18, No. 1), made of a thin 
piece of fine-grained stone, measures 2, inches in length, { inch in 
breadth, and only yy inch in thickness, is nicely fashioned, has rounded 
corners, and shows striation on all its surfaces. A curious water-worn 
stone found in section S, which has been used as a polisher and is of 
hard siliceous fine-textured grit or greywacke, measures about 3] inches 
in length and 2} inches in breadth—slightly to one side of the centre is an 
elliptical hole measuring about 1} inch in length, and at one end of this 
hole and on both sides of the stone a channel has been cut towards one 
end; a rectangular piece of fine-grained claystone (fig. 18, No. 2), which 
appears to have been a polisher, is 3f inches in length and about 2,", inches 
in breadth. It also has rounded corners and is bevelled at both ends to 
a fairly sharp edge; a portion of another polisher, which also may have 
been rectangular, is of a reddish material and shows striz on both 
surfaces; an elliptical stone, measuring about 2}; inches in length and 
24 inches in breadth, is slightly hollowed on both faces; another elliptical 
stone is about 2} inches in length and shows strise on one face; a pounder 
(fig. 18, No. 3) of coarse-grained sandstone, measuring about 2}3 inches 
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in length, swhos battering at both ends and came from section R; a 
hammer-stone of water-worn quartzite, measuring 4 inches in length, 
shows battering at both ends, and came from section T; a discoidal 
piece of coarse-grained sandstone (fig. 18, No. 4), measuring 1,’, inch in 
diameter, came from section R; about half a polished dise (fig. 18, No. 5) 
of red micaceous sandstone, measuring 2} inches in diameter and } inch 
in thickness, came from the same section; a quadrant of another (fig. 18, 
No. 6), of the same material but of a yellow-brown colour, came from 
section S—it is ,} inch in thickness and when complete would have 
measured about 3, inches in diameter. It will be remembered that 
last year, in vol. lvii. p. 213, I drew attention to the levels from which 
dises of this kind were recovered, and from the evidence then adduced 
I suggested that, as practically all of these objects had come from the 
second level, they might be considered as belonging to the fourth 
century. The occurrence of fragments of other two on this level still 
further strengthens the suggestion then made. A flat stone of elliptical 
form (fig. 18, No.7) has had a wide groove cut in it at one end, and on 
both faces an attempt has been made to drill a hole through it. The 
hole, however, on one side has not corresponded to that on the other. 
There are one sling-stone (fig. 18, No. 8) and half of another, which came 
from sections R and T respectively; a piece of pumice-stone (fig. 18, 
No. 9), of a size convenient to hold in the hand, is flattened on one face, 
and came from section T; a roughly spherical piece of sandstone is only 
about }j inch in diameter and seems too small to have been a sling-stone; 
a dise of sandstone (fig. 18, No. 10) may have been a playing-man. Since 
the commencement of work in 1914 a total of eighty of these little playing- 
men or counters have been recovered. Only six have come from the 
fourth level, eighteen from the third level, forty-five from the second 
level, and eleven from the top level. These figures would seem to 
point to their probably being in greatest use during the first half of 
the fourth century. 

Three small balls made of coprolite (fig. 18, Nos. 11 to 13) measure 
roughly }; inch in diameter and may have been used in some game. 
In the annexed table I have included all the objects of coprolite 
(twelve in number) which have been found since the excavations 
first commenced. It will be of interest to note that none has come 
from the fourth level, only two from the third level, eight from the second 
level, and two from the first level. It would thus appear that objects 
of this material were not in vogue on the hill before the third century 
A.D., and the numbers recovered from the second level would seem to 
indicate that artifacts of coprolite were in greatest use during the 
third century. 
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Whorls—There are four whorls and half of a fifth, One from 
section R (fig. 18, No. 14) is made from a piece of Samian ware. One, 
of a fine-grained claystone (fig. 18, No. 15) from section S, deserves 
more than passing notice, as owing to its fine texture it has been used 
subsequently as a smoother or polisher, for which purpose it must 
have been considered more suitable. It measurés 1{ inch in diameter 
and nearly } inch in thickness. At yj inch from the periphery the 
whorl has been reduced in thickness on both sides to yy inch, and the 
edge has then been nicely rounded. On one side several wedge-shaped 
depressions have been cut. One whorl of lead (fig. 18, No, 16) came 
from the same section, and another (fig. 18, No. 17) from section T is 
much oxidised. 

Tron.—A socketed spear-head (fig. 19, No. 1) which came from section 
R, measuring 4} inches in total length, with a blade which measures 
about 2 inches in length, is leaf-shaped. The socket, which is split, 
measures about }} inch in exterior diameter. A large T-shaped key 
(fig. 19, No. 2) measuring 7j inches in length has a loop which is imperfect 
at one end, and one of the arms of the “ T” is missing. It is curiously 
similar to one found at Newstead.' There are a ring measuring 2 inches 
in external diameter; a point of a knife or dagger measuring 1}} inch 
in length; a clamp measuring 1,% inch in length; a bar (fig. 19, No. 3) 
measuring 44 inches in length, square in cross-section, each side measur- 
ing } inch; and a portion of a bolt with lozenge-shaped washer riveted on 
one end. An object (fig. 11, No. 3), measuring 24 inches in length and 


1 James Curle, A Roman Frontier Post, p. 306, Pi, Ixxviii. fig. 3. 
VOL. LVILL 18 
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} inch in breadth about the centre, swells towards one end, which is 
bifurcated, The point of a ferrule (fig. 17, No. 4), possibly for a spear-butt, 
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Fig. 10. Iron Objects from the first and second levels. 


is[34 inches in greatest length, and is similar to one found in 1915.2 An 

object which has the appearance of a blade is 3} inches in length and 

ti inch in width. It is pierced by three holes, which are countersunk 
* Proceedings, vol. |. p. 115, fig. 20. No, 5, 
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on one side and placed in line but slightly diagonally along the blade. 
The back of the blade is 4 inch in thickness. A piece of hematite has 
been used as a polisher, the smooth surface measuring about 1% inch 
in length ; a piece of iron slag is of nearly pure metal, and when analysed 
proved to contain about 90 per cent. of iron. 

Moulds.—From section R came a fragment of a clay mould (fig. 18, 
No. 19), possibly for the casting of the shank of a pin; it measures about 
{ inch in length; two other small fragments were found. One mould 
eut in a block of red sandstone for the casting of a narrow bar or ingot 
measures 5} inches in length and came from section R. Another of 
sandstone, which is fragmentary, also came from the same section. The 
portion of the matrix which remains is semicircular, and it is possible 
that the mould when complete was similar to one found in 1914! 

The annexed table is not without interest. 


Stone Moulds. 


si xlix. pp. 191-98, fig. 40 

1. 1. p. 127, fig. 30, No. 3 
yor ly. p. 198 gers eta 
vol. lvii. p. 186. 





* This mould was found on first level, having been used asa kerbstone to a hearth, and there- 
fore it probably belongs to second level. 


It will be seen that although fifteen have been found, either complete 

r fragmentary, none has been recovered from the two lower levels, 
and there is therefore a distinct suggestion that the casting of objects 
in stone moulds only came into use on Traprain about the fourth 
century. 

Pottery.—Roman pottery from this level is represented by a number 
of shards embracing various types of vessels. Portions of the base rims 
of several bowls or vases of Samian ware may be recorded. Other 
shards of the same material show portions of the walls and rims, and 
some fragments are decorated by the common egg and tassel moulding. 
A triangular fragment of a bowl has the feet of a figure within what 

* Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 104, fig. 41. 
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has been a large medallion. A portion of the rim and wall of a vessel 
has had a hole drilled through it immediately beneath the rim. The 
purpose of this was possibly to join two portions together where 
cracked; a small shard has the remains of an inscription in graffiti, 
seemingly V and N, scratched on its outer surface. We have five 
fragments of black Rhenish ware ornamented with a white engobe, 
one piece bearing two large circular spots and two vertical lines. On 
this and another fragment there are also roulette markings. The 
largest shard is a portion of the neck of a vase or bottle. There are 
a number of shards of what has been a large globular vessel ornamented 
by three bands of roulette markings, which encircled it below the 
neck, on which there is still a portion of a reeded handle. The clay of 
which this vessel is composed is of a creamy colour, and the outside is 
covered with a greenish slip; the base of a small vase of greyish-black 
ware measures about | inch in diameter; fragments of cooking-pots and 
other vessels need not be described. 

Shards of native pottery from the second level were fairly numerous, 
but few seem to be of sufficient importance to merit description. 
Fragments of the rim of a very large vessel may be mentioned. ‘Three 
portions of the rim of this bowl also came from sections R and §S, 
third level, and have been described previously. When complete, this 
vessel has measured 14} inches in interior diameter. <A portion of the 
wall of a large bowl-shaped vessel which is of a coarse character has 
a straight rim, and has measured 11} inches in interior diameter. Two 
shards of a small bowl, from rim to base, which came from section T, 
have been joined together. The rim is straight and thin, and when 
complete the vessel has measured about 4} inches in interior diameter 
and 2 inches in depth. A_ small rectangular shard from the same 
section has a broad rim turned inwards. A larger fragment of the 
same vessel came from the third level, and has already been mentioned ; 
there are several shards of a vessel of hard texture which is vesicular 
and porous in appearance. Only one other fragment need be described, 
as it shows ornamentation, and is probably a portion of the same 
vessel a shard of which from the level below was described. The 
ornamentation, as will be remembered, consists of a raised moulding 
which has surrounded the vessel, and upon which finger point and 
nail impressions have been made, A small triangularly shaped piece of 
hardened clay having a rounded point has been one of the feet of 
a vessel. It measures 1,5 inch in length. An oblong piece of clay, 
pointed and faceted at both ends, has been a part of the base of some 
vessel. It is of fine texture, and apparently has been used as a 
polisher or smoother. On its surface are several arrises. 
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Crucibles.—About two-thirds of a crucible of the usual type, rounded 
at the base, and triangular at the rim, were found. It measures about 
24 inches in interior diameter and 2 inches in height. Portions of 
another and much larger crucible were also recovered, but, unfortunately, 
owing to its fragmentary condition it is impossible to give dimensions. 


RELICS FROM THE First LEVEL. 


Silver.—A small ring made of fine wire measures 3} inch in diameter, 
and came from section S. 

Bronze :—Fibulw.—A fine penannular fibula (fig. 20, No. 1, and fig. 21), 
measuring about 2, inches in diameter, came from section R. The 
brooch is made of a wire measuring } inch in cross-section. The ends 
are flattened and squared, and are ornamented by a lozenge-shaped 
device of yellow enamel. On one side of the brooch, for a short 
distance, the wire is further ornamented by a series of fine incised 
lines which encircle it. These incised lines may have continued 
throughout the entire circumference, but owing to corrosion are not 
now visible. Brooches of this type, but having no enamel ornamenta- 
tion, are well known,' the present example, however, by reason of the 
ends being enamelled, is new to Scottish archeology. A small pen- 
annular brooch (fig. 20, No. 2) has the usual fluted terminal knobs—the 
pin, unfortunately, is broken. 

Pin,—A pin measuring about 2 inches in length is bent towards the 
point. 

Miscellanéous Relics of Bronze—A segment of an armlet is lozenge- 
shaped in cross-section, and when complete would have measured 
about Lj; inch in diameter; a segment of another armlet, which is 
twisted probably by the action of fire, is ornamented on its outer 
surface by a series of corrugations, and measures about 1] inch in 
length; a segment of a ring is plano-convex in cross-section. An object 
(fig. 20, No. 3), which may have been a grattoir, but is incomplete, 
measures about 2,, inches in length. It is made out of a piece of 
flat bronze, and, what appears to have been the stem, measures about 
j inch in length, and is ornamented on one side by a double row of 
lozenge-shaped compartments; in the centre is a circular zone pierced 
by two holes, The lower portion is formed of an elongated oval, one 
surface of which is ornamented by a series of dot and ring marks. 
Another object (fig. 20, No. 4), which may have had some connection 

* A brooch with thickened terminals, ornamented by a series of lozenge-shaped devices, is 


considerably smaller and somewhat coarser in make. It was found at Dowalton Loch, and is 
illustrated in Ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings, by Dr. Robert Munro, p. 46, fig. 16. 
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with the toilet, is formed of a strip of bronze bent double round a 
ring which possibly may have been for suspension. At the lower end 
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Fig. 3. Objects of Bronze, Glass, and Stone from the first level, 


both strips are considerably bent and much corroded, and at the point 
of one strip is a small semicircular groove. A portion of what may 
have been a buckle, plano-convex in cross-section; a piece of wire 
(fig. 20, No. 5) which is bent in the form of two S-shaped curves placed 
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in opposite directions; a small chisel (fg. 20, No. 6), measuring nearly 
41 inch in length, and ,*, inch in breadth at the cutting edge, which is 
nicely fashioned; and a small piece of waste metal, were also found. 
Glass—A segment of an armlet (fig. 20, No. 7) of green translucent 
glass is plano-convex in cross-section, and is ornamented by a hook- 
like line of white opaque enamel trailed along its surface; another 
small fragment of an armlet is of the same material, and seems to have 
been similarly decorated; the base of a vessel of clear white glass, 
measuring about 1} inch in diameter, has a high projecting base rim 
surrounding an inner raised cirele, 
which, however, does not come up 
to a level with the outer rim; a 
portion of the neck and rim of a 
vessel is of clear olive-green trans- 
lucent glass, and is composed of 
two half-round mouldings placed 
horizontally; three fragments of 
the rim of another vessel are of a 
pale blue-green translucent glass; 
a number of other fragments of 
various thicknesses need not be 
described; a bead which was found 
in the soil after it had been re- 
moved from this level, but which 
is probably referable to it, is an 
oblate spheroid measuring } inch 








in diameter, Fig. 21, Penannular enamelled Bronze 

Bead.—Several fragments of a Brooch. (4.) 
bead of red amber came from 
section R. Unfortunately, this bead was broken by the spade. 

Jet or Lignite—An object of jet which seems to have been a flattened 
spheroid, but is fractured, may have been the head of a pin, and measures 
nearly +2 inch in diameter. 

Stone,—A portion, amounting possibly to about one-half, of a polished 
stone axe (fig. 20, No. 8) is of a brownish granite, measuring about 3} inches 
in length and 2} inches across the cutting edge, which is blunted; four 
whetstones or polishers vary in length from 4) inches to 3,5, inches; a 
polisher of fine-grained stone (fig, 20, No. 9) which is rectangular in cross- 
section, measuring 2,'; inches in length, shows marks of usage upon all 
its surfaces; two discoidal stones may have been pot lids (fig. 20, No. 10); 
a rectangular piece of coarse-grained sandstone, measuring about 2}} inches 
in length, is slightly hollowed on one face; a small stone (fig. 20, No. 11) 
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which is roughly circular is made of red sandstone, measuring about 
1,, inch in diameter and 4} inch in thickness; a sling-stone (fig. 20, 
No. 12) which is nicely rounded measures 1, inch in diameter; a disc 
(fig. 20, No. 13) of fine-grained sandstone has measured about 3) inches 
in diameter and ,*, inch in thickness, is slightly hollowed on one surface, 
and came from section 8. The peculiar interest attached to the last- 
mentioned stone is that it has been used as a smoother subsequently to 
the purpose for which it was originally intended.’ It has already been 
stated that these dises belong to the second level, and the finding of 
this one on the first level, under the conditions above stated, would seem 
still further to emphasise this point. There are three fine-grained stones 
(fig. 20, Nos. 14 to 16) having two rounded and two straight sides which 
are not parallel. They vary in greatest length from 3 inches to 1,', inch, 
and in thickness from about # inch to } inch. The two smaller examples 
are slightly hollowed on one face. The undernoted table giving a list 
of stones of this character shows the levels from which they came, and, 
as will be seen, no less than eight of these stones have been recovered 
during the past seven seasons’ work. Therefore we may conclude that 
objects of this peculiar form were intentionally so shaped, and may be 
considered a type which has been made for a specific purpose. It will be 
observed that none has come from the fourth level, but we have two from 
the third level, three from the second level, and three from the first level. 


Proceedings. 





Stones having Tiwo Rounded and Two Straight 
Sides which are not Parallel. 


1914 | vol. xlix. p. 101, fig. 38, No. 5 
1920 | vol. lv. p. 180, fig, 14, No. 47 
1921 | vol, lvi. p. 239, fig. 21, No. 8 
1021 | vol. lvi. p. 256, fig. 21, No. 6 
as vol. lvii. p. 203, fig. 15, No. 42 
1924 





' From so-called La level, 


1A polished stone dise which has a small segment awenkine and which Pas from .the 
Crannog of Lochspouts, has evidently been used oa a polisher or smicothar in a similar manner 
to phos It is ustrated in Ancienf Scottish Lake-Dwellings, by Dr Robert Munro 
p. 178, fig. 108. ; 
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Whorls.—There are two whorls and half of a third made of sandstone 
(fig. 20, Nos. 17 and 18). 

Tron,—An object resembling a modern key to fit a nut (fig. 19, No. 5) is 
2) inches in length. Across the key it measures 1} inch in greatest 
breadth. The stem, which is slightly thickened at the end, is pierced 
transversely by a hole, and is rectangular in cross-section. An object in 
the shape of a heavy pin (fig. 19, No. 6) has the head bent over and 
flattened on the stem. It measures 3}} inches in length, and is }j inch in 
breadth across the head. An object of indeterminate use (fig. 19, ‘No. 7) is 
6} mnehes 1 in length. One end measures { inch in breadth, and decreases 
to 4, inch towards what may have been the point. At about 1} inch 
pede the broad end is a gradually swelling projection which rises } inch 
above the plane of the stem. A hammer-head (fig. 19, No. 8), measuring 
3), inches in length, is pierced by a rectangular hole measuring 4 inch 
by 3, inch. The butt end shows evidence of having been much in use.' 
Three fragments of conical ferrules are much corroded, and measure 
respectively 2} inches, 2}} inches, and ly, inch in length. A pin with 
projecting elliptical ring-head has a broken stem, and measures 2 inches 
in total length (see table, p. 262). The extreme diameter of the head is 
4} inch by , inch! There is also a ring measuring 1,*, inch in external 
diameter. 

Mould.—A block of sandstone has a mould for the casting of a bar 
or ingot cut out on one surface. The mould measures 4] inches in length, 
about } inch in breadth, and about J, inch in depth. It will be remembered 
that this stone was found used as a kerbstone to a hearth, and thus, as 
has been explained, while coming from the first level it probably belongs 
to the second or earlier level. It is included in the table on p, 275 

Pottery. — As usual, Roman pottery from the first level is sparse. 
Several pieces of Samian ware, including portions of the rims and bases 
of vessels, have been recovered. One fragment shows decoration. Part 
of the neck and rim, which is considerably everted, of a bottle or vase 
is made of a fine paste, and is of a russet-brown colour. It is of a hard 
texture and is well fired. A handle has been joined to the top of the 
rim, and encireling the neck is a moulding which is divided by a shallow 
groove. There is a fragment of the rim and part of the neck of another 
bottle, but it is too small to describe accurately. A triangular shard of 
a large vessel, the rim of which is considerably everted, is made of a 
finely washed clay, and is of an orange-red colour. Between the rim 


' One somewhat similar from the tumulus de Celles prés Neussargues (Cantal), France, is 
illustrated in Déchellette, Second Age du Fer, p. 1373, tig. O07, No, 3. 

* A similar pin made of iron was found in 1919 (Proceedings, vol. liv. p. 54, fig. 15, No. 7). 
References to others found are noted In same volume. 
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and the shoulder of the vessel, for § inch, there is a concavity which on 
the inner surface becomes a convexity. Three shards of the rim of a 
vessel, possibly a cooking-pot, have been joined together. The rim is 
nicely rounded, and the pot when complete has measured about 94 inches 
in interior diameter. One shard, a portion of the base of a vessel, is of a 
grey ware, and there are a few fragments of cooking-pots which need 
not be described; there are two playing-men, fashioned from fragments 
of vessels, one of Samian ware, the other from a piece of fine-textured 
grey ware. The native pottery consists of a comparatively small 
number of shards, including several pieces of the rims and walls of 
vessels, but none seem of sufficient importance to warrant description. 

Coins.—Only two coins have been brought to light this year, and 
both have come from the top level, section S. The first is a second 
brass of Constantius IT.' (a.p, 335-61), 


Obey, DN CONSTANTIVS PF AFD, Bust to r. laur. 
fier. SALVS AVG NOSTRI. P between A and w, 


The second coin is a fourth brass of the latter part of the fourth century 
A.D., probably Valentinian IT. or Theodosius I. 

In briefly reviewing the results of the excavations from the time of 
their commencement in 1914, many lessons have been learnt. We have 
ascertained beyond doubt that at least a portion of Traprain Law was 
inhabited during the late Bronze Age, and from the number of objects 
of flint and stone found we may tentatively suggest that the hill was 
occupied possibly in the late Neolithic Age. But with regard to the latter 
period no foundations of huts so far have been revealed. It is, however, 
from the Early Iron Age occupation of the hill that we have been able 
to gather most of our information. During this period of occupation, 
i.e. from the end of the first or beginning of the second century to the 
commencement of the fifth century, we have been able to prove the 
existence of a town or oppidum under continuous occupation. 

In the many relies recovered we have proof of trade, especially with 
the Roman garrisons which occupied the country at no great distance 
away. We have also recovered relics having a Seandinavian origin, 
while certain other objects may be assigned a western European 
provenance, 

As has been explained in previous years, the removal of the fround 
in arbitrary levels is necessarily incorrect when dealing with a continuous 
occupation, although such a method has its advantages, When we come 
to consider the top level of oceupation, which of course was the last, 
we find comparatively few relics, and one is constrained to wonder why 

'Coh,, vol. vil, p. 408, No. 176, 
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this should be the case. The answer to that question is perhaps not so 
difficult as it would seem. The inhabitants of the hill, for some unknown 
reason, appear to have deserted the site of their own free will about the 
beginning of the fifth century. It seems fairly certain that they were 
not put to the sword, as, undoubtedly, had such been the case, human 
remains would have been discovered belonging to the last occupation ; 
but not even a human tooth, which would have withstood the ravages of 
time better than any bone, has been brought to light. But whether this 
desertion was in a measure hurried, possibly by the threat of invasion, 
or more or less leisurely, can hardly be determined; nevertheless, such 
an hypothesis would explain the dearth of relics, as the inhabitants seem 
to have had time to take with them most of their “goods and chattels.” 
Whither did they go? This question is unanswerable in the light of our 
knowledge at the present time. But while we are unaware of the motives 
which prompted the inhabitants to abandon Traprain, it is worthy of 
note that at least two other so-called hill forts, and these in North Wales, 


- were evacuated about the same time. Mr Willoughby Gardner, F.S.A., 


F.S.A.Scot., who excavated the hill fort of Dinorben, an account of which 
will be found in Archwologia Cambrensis, December 1921, says that the 
stronghold was destroyed “ probably near the close of the fourth century. 
With the exception of a few comparatively recent objects, no relics 
definitely of later date than this have hitherto been found upon the hill 
top.” Another hill fort, that of Moel Fenlli, Denbighshire, which was 
likewise excavated by Mr Willoughby Gardner, an account of which also 
appears in Archeologia Cambrensis, p. 252, for the same year, concludes 
by saying “. . . it will be seen that the occupation of the hill fort on Moel 
Fenlli came suddenly to an end about the middle of the fifth century a.p." 
He further tell us “that the stronghold was certainly inhabited by a 
native population as early as about a.p. 100, and from the gold coin of 
Nero picked up, that it probably existed about a.p. 70, when Roman 
soldiers were on the spot... none of the finds recorded postulate an 
occupation before the first century A.D.” 

It is interesting to note that the conclusions arrived at by Mr 
Willoughby Gardner as to the commencement of the Early Iron Age 
occupation and the final evacuation of these two Welsh hill forts, coincide 
in a remarkable degree with those concerning Traprain. Until other 
similar sites in Scotland are excavated, it is impossible to say whether 
a general evacuation of hill forts took place about this period, and within 
the limits of this paper one cannot go deeper into the question. 

The sincere thanks of the Society are again due to The Right Hon. 
The Earl of Balfour for his unfailing kindness in allowing the excavation 
to be continued, and also for his generosity in donating all the relics 
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found to the National Museum, The Society is also greatly indebted to 
Mr Mark, the tenant of Traprain Law, for his courtesy in permitting the 
excavations to be carried on. I must once more express my gratitude 
to Dr George Macdonald, C.B., for his kindness in identifying the coins 
found, and to Mr J. Graham Callander, Director of the National Museum, ’ 
for his valuable assistance and advice so kindly placed at my disposal 
on frequent occasions. 


Monpay, 14th April 1924, 
JAMES. CURLE, W.S., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Mrs AsHwortTH, 69 Braid Avenue. 

Rev. CHartes D. Bentinck, The Manse, Dornoch, Sutherland. 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE FLEMING, | Madeira Street, Dundee. 

JOHN KENNEDY, 55 Marchmont Road. 

GEORGE Dops Mackay, 11 Boswall Quadrant. 

JoHN MACKECHNIE, M.A. (Hons.), 3 Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow. 
JAMES D, OGILvik, Barloch, Milngavie, 

DoxaLD Ross, M.B., Tigh na Linne, Lochgilphead. 

Freperick W. D. Stewart, M.A., The Schoolhouse, Davidson's Mains. 
W. GLassrorp WaLker, C.A., 2 Denham Green Avenue, Trinity. 
GEORGE MAcKIE Watson, Architect, 5) Queen Street. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Jous Ewrna, lp Summerside Place, Leith. 
Whetstone of schist, 3), inches long, perforated at one end, found 
on Sule Skerry, Lewis. 
(2) By Major Broun Liypsay and Mrs Broun Linpsay, F.8.A Scot, 


Cinerary and Incense-Cup Urns, a bronze Awl, a bone Pin, and a 
flake of Chert found in a ruined cairn at Muirkirk, Ayrshire, (See 
subsequent communication by Mr Archibald Fairbairn, Corresponding 
Member.) 
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(3) By M. E. Cunnincron (Mrs B. H. Cunntneron), Devizes. 
Nineteen fragments of Early Lron Age Pottery from a La Téne I. site 
at All Cannings Cross, Wilts. 
(4) By ALEXANDER O. CuRLE, F.S.A.Scot. 


One hundred and thirty-seven Lantern Slides used to illustrate the 
Rhind Lectures delivered in 1918 on “The Prehistoric Monuments of 
Scotland,” and sixty Slides illustrating “The Treasure of Traprain.” 


The following Donations of Books for the Library were announced :— 


(1) By The Trusrees or THE British Museum. 


The Lindisfarne Gospels. Three Plates in Colour and thirty-six in 
Monochrome from Cotton MS, Nero D. IV in the British Museum, with 
pages from Two Related Manuscripts. With Introduction by Eric 
GEORGE MILLAR, F.S.A., Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. 


(2) By Greorce F. Brack, Ph.D., Corresponding Member, the 
Author. 
A List of Works relating to Scotland in the New York Public 
Library. 
(5) By Rev. J. Kise Hewson, M.A., D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Romance of Bewcastle Cross. 
(4) By Francis Buckiey, M.A., Tunstead, Greenfield, Yorkshire, 
the Author. — 
A Microlithie Industry of the Pennine Chain, related to the Tardenois 
of Belgium. 
(5) By The Right Hon. Lorp AnercrompBy, LL.D., F.S.AScot. 


The Palace of Minos. Vol. i—The Neolithic and Early and Middle 
Minoan Ages, By Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., ete. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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A SHORT CIST CONTAINING A FOOD-VESSEL AND HUMAN 
REMAINS AT BRIDGENESS, WEST LOTHIAN. By J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot., DIRECTOR oF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF ANTIQUITIES. WitH A REPORT ON THE SKELETAL REMAINS RY 
Proresson THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., F.S..A.Scor. 


At Bridgeness, the eastern extension of the town of Bo'ness, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth, is a small plateau faced on the 
north with an outcrop of whinstone, and elevated between 40 and 50 
feet above sea-level. The site is easily located, as near its northern 
edge is Bridgeness Tower, a high circular building within which, it 
may be mentioned, is incorporated an old windmill built in 1750, 
Behind it, to the south, the land rises sharply to a height of more than 
150 feet, while in front, to the north, between it and the water's edge, 
is a stretch of about 200 yards of flat ground, to a large extent reclaimed 
from the Forth during the last seventy years. 

In early times the plateau, formerly known as the Vitriol Park, from 
a chemical work in existence here a century ago, would appear as a low 
promontory, the sides of which would be encroached upon for some 
distance by the tide. On its western side, about 30 feet above Ordnance 
datum, a level deposit of shells was recently brought to light during 
excavations for the foundation of a retaining wall, which has now been 
built, to support one side of a new bowling-green for the local Miners’ 
Welfare scheme. The deposit of shells, where exposed, was covered by 
about 4 feet of soil, and showed a very regular thickness of about 10 
inches, except at the edges where it tailed out. Although the possibility 
of the shelly layer being a kitchen-midden, perhaps contemporary with 
those belonging to the Azilian period which have been found in the west 
of Scotland, was considered, I think there is no doubt that it has been 
formed by natural agencies, Generally the shells are of small size, 
and a large proportion are broken into mere fragments; many water- 
rolled pieces of shale also are to be found amongst the shells. In the 
prehistoric kitchen-middens of the Seottish coasts, limpet, periwinkle, 
cockle, and oyster shells are most abundantly found, but at the site 
under discussion the relative proportion of these shells is very small. 
After being washed, a heaped double handful which I brought away 
was found to consist, for the greater part, of shells broken into very 
small fragments, there being only three small limpets, three pieces of 
small cockles, and a bit of an oyster shell the size of a penny. 


? 
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A small piece of bone was found amongst the shells, but this was 
not kept, and Mr H, M. Cadell of Grange, the proprietor of the ground, 
found in the layer a sub-oval piece of thin water-worn shale, measuring 
® inches by 2] inches, with one side wrought to an angled edge by what 
resembled rough filing from both faces, It seems an undoubted artifact, 
but its purpose is not apparent. 
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Fig. L. Plan of Discoveries at Bridgeness, 


During the early Bronze Age the site had proved attractive to the 
people of the district, as two short cists of this period, each containing 
an urn of the food-vessel type, have now been discovered on it. <A 
third and smaller cist full of earth but with no bones or urn was also 
found between the others. Besides these a human skeleton without any 
enclosing structure was recently found, but there was nothing associated 
with it by which its period could be determined. In addition to the cists 
mentioned, another containing unburnt human remains and a food-vessel 
was unearthed at Cowdenhill about 300 yards to the westward. 
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Later on this locality was visited by the Romans, who erected the 
eastern terminal fort of the Antonine Wall in the neighbourhood. 
The famous sculptured and inseribed tablet set 
up by the Second Legion, which is now pre- 
served in our National Museum, was found in 
1865, near the north-eastern corner of the 
plateau, at the spot marked A in fig. 1. 

The first cist, which was discovered in 1896 
(B in fig. 1), contained the remains of the 
skeleton of a man and a food-vessel These 
were handed over to Sir William Turner, who 
placed them in the Anatomical Museum in the 
University of Edinburgh, and published a de- 
seription of the skull and urn in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol, li. 
pp. LS7, 189. 

A well made, finely polished stone axe (fig. 2), 
measuring 44 inches in length, 2, inches in 
breadth, and 1,;y inch in thickness, with the 
top and bottom sides ground flat, was found 

Fig. 2. Stone Axe found at near the grave. 
Bridgeness, (fm, 4.) » eee ‘ 3 o : ‘ 
The Cowdenhill cist was discovered in 1905, 
and a report on it by Mr Cadell appeared in our Proceedings, vol, 
xl. p. 316. Mr Cadell, who excavated the grave, had the cist re-erected 








Fig. 3. Cowdenhill Cist as re-crected., 


in the garden of the old house of Grange, where it is now to he 
seen (fig. 4) The bones contained in the cist were too fragmentary 
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to give an indication of the sex of the individual, but the urn (fig. 4) is 
a very fine example of a food-vessel, the square-sunk moulding on the 
top of the lip being quite unusual. 

The second Bridgeness cist was brought to light in the middle of 
November last, by workmen excavating ground for the formation of 
a bowling-green, at C on fig. 1, about 50 feet south-south-west of the 
spot where the first cist was found. On. the cover-stones being 
encountered, Mr Cadell was informed of the discovery, and he had 
one of the slabs raised, when human bones were seen lying on the 
gravelly bottom of the grave. The stone was replaced, and the discovery 
having been reported to the 
Museum, I went out to the site 
a few days later and assisted 
Mr Cadell in the examination 
of the burial. 

The cist (fig. 5), which was 
formed of four thin slabs of 
the yellow sandstone set on 
edge, was a very good example 
of this class of grave. It was 
sunk in gravel, and was covered 
by about 4 feet 6 inches of soil, 
The main axis lay 98° west of 
north magnetic, and in shape 
it was almost rectangular. The 
grave measured internally 3 feet at nly 4 
1] inches and 3 feet 64 inches Lo? iF incnes. 
along the north and south sides, 
“feet 1} inch and 2 feet 4) inches 
across the east and west ends, and 1 foot 6 inches in depth. The 
slabs forming the cist, which probably came from outerops of sand- 
stone in the bluff to the south-east of the site, were of very regular 
thickness, those on the north and south sides averaging 44 inches and 
35 inches in thickness, and those at the east and west ends 17 inch and 
2 inches, The ends were inserted between the sides, which projected 
about 4 inches at the west end but were flush at the east end. The tops 
of the slabs were almost level, except at the north-east and north-west, 
corners, where single thin stones were inserted. There were no signs of 
clay luting between the slabs at the corners, and the floor was neither 
paved nor causeyed, The mouth of the cist was covered with a long thin 
slab along the northern side and by two short slabs on the south side, 


the openings between these stones being closed with smaller slabs. 
VOL. LVI. 10 





Fig. 4. Food-vessel from Cowdenhill, 
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When the cover-stones were removed, the remains of two skeletons 
and a complete urn were exposed on the floor of the grave quite clear 
of soil, none of which had percolated into the chamber, as so frequently 
happens when the soil is of a sandy nature. 

The better preserved skeleton, which is that of a man about thirty 
years of age, probably about 5 feet 64 inches to 5 feet 7 inches in height, 
lay in a crouching position on its right side with the skull near the 
centre of the west end, the face to the south, the hands in front of the 
chest, and the knees drawn up in front of the body. The second skeleton, 





Fig. 6, Short Cist with Skeleton and Urn at Bridgeness. 


which is that of a child about seven years of age, was placed in front 
of that of the man, as two pieces of the child's skull lay close to the face 
of the other. Behind the skull in the north-west corner of the grave 

was the urn (fig. 6), a very small, perfect example of the food-vessel type, 
standing on its base, slightly tilted towards the centre of the cist. It is 
formed of dark brown ware, and measures 3} inches in height, 314 inches 
in external diameter at the mouth, 44 inches at the bulge, and 21 inches 
across the base. The vessel is bowl-shaped, the sides being curved instead 
of angular at the widest part, and the broad lip is sharply bevelled 
downwards towards the interior. The decoration on the wall consists 
of two broad bands entirely covering it, and separated from each other 
just below the bulge by three transverse lines of a roulette-like pattern, 
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which seems to have been formed by winding tightly round a core a 
thin twisted cord and impressing it on the clay while soft. The upper 
band shows seven panels filled 
with the impressions of a tri- 
angular stamp,sunk most deeply 
at the obtuse apex in two, three, 
and four vertical rows; two 
and four, which adjoin, occur 
only once, and three occur five 
times: these panels alternate 
with groups of three, four, and 
five roulette-like vertical lines, 
four occurring four times, three 
twice, and five once. The lower 
band which covers the taper- 


ing lower half of the vessel is 4 o 4 hy 
covered by triangular marks Je ea a a Hae ESS Incnes 
similar to those just described, 
only the apex of the triangle Fig. 0. Food-vessel from the second Bridge- 
is placed towards the right. On ie Sie 
the bevelled top of the rim are three Ronigemate’ circles of impressions 
formed with the same triangular stamp. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mr Cadell for so kindly presenting 
the urns from the second Bridgeness cist and from the Cowdenhill cist, 
to the National Museum. 





REPORT ON BONES FROM THE SECOND BRIDGENESS CIST. 
Hy Professor Tuomas H. Bryce. 


The bones recovered from the cist represent two individuals, an 
adult male under thirty years of age and a child of seven. The adult 
skeleton is very incomplete, but sufficient remains for the determina- 
tion of the age and sex, and for the computation of the stature of the 
individual. 

The skull was complete when first removed save for the upper 
part of the face, which was broken away, and the left side of the base. 
Unfortunately, the remaining part of the base, which was extremely 
fragile and almost unsupported, collapsed during manipulation. The 
vault, however, is whole, and yields data for conclusions regarding the 
shape of the cranium. All the sutures are open, and show no sign of 
commencing closure, even on the inner surface. As closure of the sagittal 
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suture begins under thirty, it may be concluded that the individual was 
not over that age. The teeth in the lower jaw, the greater part of which 
remains intact, show a certain amount of wearing of the crowns. All 
three molars are in position, indicating that the person had attained 
adult age. The vault is of oval shape looked at from above, and the sides 
of the skull are “ well filled.” The glabella is prominent and the supra- 
orbital ridges are well marked. The frontal bone above the glabella 
does not rise vertically, but arches with a full curvature to the vertex. 





Fig. 7. Sagittal Outline of Bridgeness Skull. (}.) 


From these features of the forehead it may be concluded that the 
individual was in all probability a man. The glabello-occipital diameter 
is 187—a fairly high but moderate figure—and the transverse diameter 
is 142 mm. The cephalic index is therefore 759, and the skull falls on 
the borderland of the dolichocephalic class. Owing to the absence of 
the base and of the face it is not possible to ascertain the altitude of 
the vault nor the height of the face, but the accompanying tracing 
of the sagittal outline of the vault (tig. 7) and measurements made 


on this outline will provide certain data regarding the characters of 
the skull. 


Glabella-inion length . ; . ; . - 180mm. 
Calvarial height . ’ : . : > ee ae 
Maximum breadth : « 142 4 


Distance of foot point of calvarial height from glabella 105 
Distance of bregma foot point from glabella ; Me 
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Length of frontalare . : i : . 124mm. 

od » chord ; ‘ ; J « 2B. 5 

~ parietal are . , . : ; ~ ee he 

‘i » Chord . . ‘ : ; 20 4 

= supra-inial are ; : . : 2 Ot» 

“ 2. chord . ; : : . GF % 
Bregma angle (Schwalbe) . ; . 3° 
Angle between frontal and parietal chords ; . ue 
Lambda angle (Schwalbe) - ; : ; : Ae 
Angle at lambda : : = . . . 6S 


The vertebral column and ribs are represented by small fragments 
only, which yield no information. 

Upper Extremity.—The bones of the arm which have been preserved 
entire are the right scapula, the left humerus, the right radius and ulna, 
various carpal and metacarpal bones, and some phalanges. The ossifica- 
tion is quite complete in all the bones, indicating that we have to do with 
the skeleton of a person of full adult age. The bones show no special 
features to distinguish them from modern bones. They are all well- 
formed and well-marked bones, but do not suggest a specially muscular 
person, and the forearm bones, especially the ulnw, are more delicate 
and slender than those of an average individual. They have undergone 
a good deal of superficial erosion, presumably post-mortem, but even 
allowing for this, the shafts of the ulne are remarkably slender. The 
maximum lengths of the long bones are as follows :—humerus, 33:0 em.; 
radius, 26°5 em.; and ulna, 28°3 cm. 

Lower Extremity.—The whole of the ventral part of the pelvis has 
decayed away, but, fortunately, the bodies of both hip-bones have been 
preserved. The characters of the sacro-sciatic notches can therefore be 
determined. On both sides the notch is specially narrow, and its upper 
border descends abruptly behind. This is a feature distinctive of a male 
bone, and we can therefore, even in the absence of the pubic arch, identify 
the skeleton as that of a man. 

The long bones are well developed and of average dimensions. The 
femur measures 47) cm. in its maximum length, and the tibia 375 
em. These figures furnish data for the calculation of the stature of 
the individual. The application of Pearson's formula for the femur 
and tibia combined brings out his stature at slightly over 169 cm., ie. 
between 5 feet 6} inches and 5 feet 7 inches. The femur does not show 
an appreciable degree of flattening below the trochanters. The trans- 
verse diameter is 33 mm., and the antero-posterior 27 mm., giving a 
platymeric index of 81°. The linea aspera is rather more prominent 
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than in many bones, and the shaft of the bone is fairly strongly 
curved. The dimensions are transverse diameter 24 mm., and antero- 
posterior diameter 29°5 mm., giving a pilasteric index of 1229. The tibia 
shows no bending back of the head, and it is not markedly flattened 
from side to side in its upper third. The antero-posterior diameter is 
35 mm., and the transverse diameter 27 mm., yielding a platymeric 
index of 771. There is no indication of the so-called squatting facets 
on the lower end of the tibia. The feet have suffered more decay than 
the hands. Portions of the talus and calcaneus of both sides have been 
preserved, but the talus is too much injured to permit of an estimation 
of the angle of the neck. Only one metatarsal (the fifth) is present. 
It is rather shorter than usual. 

The skeleton of the child is represented by part of the frontal 
region of the skull, the temporal bone of one side, a part of the upper, 
and a part of the lower jaw. A fragment of the upper end of the right 
thigh bone is the only part of the skeleton of the limbs which remains. 
From the teeth it is possible to estimate the age of the child. The 
fragments of the jaws show only the milk molars in position, but in 
both the upper and the lower jaw the socket for the first permanent 
molar is developed and the tooth has fallen out. As this tooth erupts 
at the end of the sixth year, it may be concluded that the child had 
reached that age. The second permanent molars are still enclosed in 
their crypts; the premolars have not erupted; and in the upper jaw 
the permanent lateral incisor which erupts in the eighth year is still 
completely enclosed in its erypt. The portion of the jaw holding the 
median incisor is broken away. From the evidence it may be concluded 
that the child was over six and under eight years of age. 
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TWO SCULPTURED STONES RECENTLY FOUND IN ORKNEY. By 
HUGH MARWICK, M.A., F.S.A.Scor, 


Srone From Burwess, FirtH, ORKNEY. 


In the autumn of 1922 I received word from a friend that a curious 
stone had come to light at a“ pict’s house” in Firth, where some excava- 
tion was being made to procure stones for dike-building. On going out, 
I discovered that the site was that of a broch—known as the Chapel 
Knowe, which lies close to the beach at the point of Burness, on the 
north side of the Bay of Firth. It was this site, indeed, that gave rise 
to the name Burness, and the fact of its now being called the Chapel 
Knowe simply shows that here, as so very often elsewhere in Orkney, 
a chapel has been erected at the site of a ruinous broch in order to get 
stones without quarrying. The precise site of the chapel is not now 
apparent, and the recent digging showed no trace of such a building. 

A breach had been made into the west side of the mound, and 
a portion of inward curving wall was exposed to view—probably the 
inner wall of the broch. From the curve thus exposed I calculated that 
the interior must be about 20 feet in diameter. A puzzling feature, 
however, meets one in the inward batter of the exposed wall. The 
height exposed is only about 5 feet, but even on that small portion there 
is an inward batter of a foot. This may conceivably have been due to 
the weight of a huge superincumbent mass of ruins once upon a time, but 
the mere couple of feet or thereby of earth that is at present above the 
wall could not possibly have produced such an inward thrust, and I am 
very doubtful of any such explanation. But until further excavation 
takes place it is not possible to say anything definite as to the building, 
of which only a small portion has as yet been revealed. 

The stones encountered in the cutting had been thrown out on each 
side, and it was among these that the present stone was first noticed by 
Mr Turfus, draper, Finstown, when on a visit there to view the newly- 
found “ pict’s house.” 

I brought the stone back with me, and reported the discovery to 
the estate factor, Mr Duncan J. Robertson, O.B.E. At their next 
meeting, the Stewart Endowment Trustees, proprietors of the Burness 
property, decided most generously to present the stone to the National 
Museum. 
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The stone itself (fig. 1) is a most curious and puzzling relic. It 
measures 40 inches in length, tapers slightly in breadth from 8 inches at 
one end to 6 inches at the other, and in thickness it tapers also from 
about 2} inches at one end to about 1 inch at the other, It is of the dark 
grey or blue stone (Old Red Sandstone) which is so commonly seen on 
the Orkney beaches. Only one face shows any signs of human workman- 





Fig. 1. Central portion of Sculptured Slab from the Broch of Burness, 


ship, and, at first sight, this looks as if an idle boy with a pocket-knife 
or a nail had been amusing himself simply by making indiscriminate 
scratches or scorings all over it, Closer inspection, however, shows in 
addition to the scratchings a very delicately incised human figure about 
24 inches in height. It is wearing a gown or cloak reaching below the 
knees, and is depicted in profile looking towards the left. One of the 
two nearly parallel incised lines that may perhaps denote the open front 
of the cloak is produced upwards and curved to form the outline of the 
head. The other is continued round as far as the eyebrow, and at the 
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top of the head these two lines are connected by a series of short cross 
strokes. The most curious parts of the dress are three little crests that 
adorn the head. They are shaped somewhat like the figure 9—one, how- 
ever, facing the other way—e. Along the foot of the cloak is a hem 
which seems adorned with zigzag ornament, What sort of person is 
represented Ido not know. I have never seen any figure exactly like it, 
and content myself therefore by drawing attention to the accompanying 
illustration, which shows it better than any explanation, 

In front of this figure are some puzzling incisions, which may be meant 
to represent some living object, but are too indeterminate to warrant 
any suggestion. Below the figure is something which might perhaps be 
interpreted as a phallic symbol, but that, too, is doubtful. The rest of 
the scratches seem altogether meaningless, but it should be noted that 
one end of the stone has been broken off, and though diligent search was 
made for it no trace could be found. 

Only one other point demands notice. Is the stone to be ascribed to 
the chapel which stood somewhere close by or to the earlier broch? One 
cannot be positive, but (1) as it is unlike anything found, so far, in 
eonnection with a chapel, and (2) as the figure cannot be identified with 
any known ecclesiastical figure on sculptured stones or elsewhere, and 
(3) a8 no signs of the chapel foundations were revealed by the excavation, 
I am disposed to ascribe it to the earlier edifice, 


SYMBOL STONE FROM GREENs, St ANDREWS, ORKNEY. 


On the 7th of December 1923 I was informed that a stone with curious 
markings on it had been unearthed at Greens, St Andrews, Orkney. The 
following day I went out to see the discovery, and recognised it at once 
as an admirable example of a Celtic sculptured stone. 

It was discovered by Mr D. Laughton—farmer and proprietor of 
Greens—at a distance of only 3 or 4 yards from the north-east corner 
of his farm buildings. He had been digging a drain to draw off the 
surface-water that the phenomenally wet season had caused to accumu- 
late round the house, when at the depth of only a foot he came upon 
this stone lying flat on its face. He most generously agreed to my 
suggestion of presenting the stone to the National Museum, and this 
Society is deeply indebted to him for the donation of so fine and 
interesting a memorial. 

The stone (fig. 2) is an undressed slab of yellowish freestone—roughly 
a parallelogram in outline—measuring 6 feet 1 inch in length, 1 foot 
10 inches in width at the broadest part, and from 6 to 7 inches in 
thickness. 
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The seulpturings occupy only a little more than half of one face. The 
incised figures are three in number, and have been graven ‘carefully with 
a sharp tool. They are wonderfully well preserved, and the fact that 
they show so little weathering suggests that the stone had not stood 
erect and exposed to the inclemencies of the Orkney weather for any 
length of time. 

The uppermost symbol is known as the 
mirror-case symbol, and, though rarely met 
with elsewhere, this is the third specimen 
found in Orkney. The lowermost symbol 
is the much more frequent mirror symbol, 
but, though there is ample room alongside, 
there is no sign of the comb:that often 
accompanies it. The middle symbol is the | 
most frequently occurring of all, and is 
known as the crescent and V-shaped rod 
symbol. The interior of the crescent is 
occupied by simple symmetrical ornamenta- 
tion, and it will be noted that the projecting 
ends of the V-rod are dissimilar. 

This special combination of symbols has 
not been found elsewhere. 

The present stone is the fourth object 
reported from Orkney as exhibiting these 
Scottish symbols, and it is gratifying to 
know that all four have found a safe resting- 
place in the National Museum. The first 
was a triangular slab found in Firth and 
presented by Mr George Petrie. It is figured 
in Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
part ii. p. 20, fig. 16, and shows the rect- 
angular symbol at the top and the crescent 
and V-shaped rod below. The second, Early Christian Monuments, 
part iii. p. 21, fig. 17, formed the sill of a window in St Peter’s Church, 
South Ronaldsay, and was presented through Mr W. H. Fotheringhame 
in 1853, On one side it has the rectangular symbol at the top and 
the crescent and V-shaped rod below, while on the other it has the 
crescent and V-shaped rod above and the mirror-case below. The 
third object was the phalangeal bone of a small ox found in the 
Broch of Burrian, North Ronaldsay, and presented by Dr W. Traill in 
1872. On one side of this appears the crescent and V-shaped rod, and, 
on the other side, the mirror-case symbol. Outside of Orkney, the 


r 





Fig. 2. Symbol Stone from Greens. 


; 
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only example of this last symbol is that on a stone found at Kintrad- 
well in Sutherland. 

I am glad to say that Mr Callander informs me that the Greens stone 
now described is the best example of its special class to be found in the 
Museum. 

I am indebted to Mr Thomas Kent, photographer, Kirkwall, for 
the photographs of the stones, from which the illustrations have 
been made. 


Ill, 


FOUR PIECES OF CARVED WOODWORK FROM STIRLING CASTLE. 
By C. E, WHITELAW, F.S.A.Scor. 


Of the original fittings and furnishings of Stirling Castle very little 
now remains. It is therefore of interest when fragments that have 
disappeared are recovered. 

The four pieces of woodwork that are the subject of these notes 
were acquired by me between the years 1903 and 1912, and may be 
described as follows. 

No. | consists of the central board of three, originally forming a 
circular panel (fig. 1), measuring 1 foot 10} inches in height and 14} inches 
in breadth. It is carved out of native oak, and bears a full-length figure 
of a man dressed in a long overall; on his head he wears a broad, flat 
bonnet with a curling ostrich feather, and on his feet are “bear paw” 
shoes. In his right hand he holds a knife or sword of iron, and in his left 
the fragment of some object whose character cannot now be determined, 
as only the terminal part remains. There is a water leaf border, and 
on either side of the figure a floral swag. Those who are conversant 
with the stone statues decorating the front of the palace will recognise 
in the curious, clumsy proportions of the figure represented on this panel 
the handiwork of the same artist. 

A small booklet published in 1817, and entitled “ A Collection of Heads 
Etched and Engraved after the Carved Work which formerly Decorated 
the Roof of the King’s Room in Stirling Castle,” illustrates all the 
fragments then surviving. This magnificent ceiling, becoming insecure, 
was torn down and thrown out in 1777. The piece shown to-day is 
illustrated as No, 36, but as it is evidently not part of the ceiling, it must 
have formed part of an overmantel or panel over a doorway. The 
booklet states that in 1817 it was in the custody of the Provost and 
Magistrates of Stirling. The Catalogue of the Naval and Military 
Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1889, shows it as an exhibit (No. 1065) lent by 
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John Dick of Craigengelt, at one time, I understand, Provost of Stirling, 
It was purchased from a dealer in Edinburgh, who apparently obtained 
it from some connection of Mr Dick. At this time the surface was 
covered with paint to imitate oak, but 
this has been removed and the whole 
oiled and waxed. 

The date of the carving may be put 
at the middle of the sixteenth century. 

No. 2 is a carving in native oak of 
the Scottish Lion marchant (fig. 2). It 
measures 1 foot $$ inches in breadth 
and 9} inches in height, and is said to 
have come from Stirling Castle, where 
it doubtless formed part of a frieze in 
the King’s Audience Chamber, It has 
been stripped of a thick coat of paint 
and the surface oiled and waxed. An 
illustration of it is seen in MacGibbon 
and Ross's Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland, where it ap- 
pears as a tail-piece to one of the 
chapters. This panel was obtained at 
the dispersal in 1912 of the effects of 
Miss Stewart, Fernbank, Dunblane. 

Nos, 3 and 4 are the doors of a French 
cabinet elaborately carved out of walnut, 
showing a figure-subject in the centre 
framed in a heavy enriched moulding, 
measuring 143 inches by 144 inches. The 
first of these (fig. 3) illustrates the first 
labour of Hercules—the slaying of the 
Nemean lion; the other (fig, 4) illustrates 

Pig ds Wacken Panel oui Sitting the tenth labour of Hercules, in which 

rs ~ Castle. E he drives the herds of Geryon to Argos, 
The whole door is carved out of one 
piece except the moulding at the ends, which is dovetailed in, 

They are evidently French work of the late sixteenth century. 

The panels were obtained from the same dealer as No. 1, They were 
shown at the Naval and Military Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1889 (Nos, 1041 
and 1048), on loan from John Dick of Craigengelt. At that time they 
were covered with black varnish, which I removed and treated in the 
same way as the others. 
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The late Mr Wm. Christie, watchmaker and curio dealer in Stirling, 
informed me that he sold No. 4, possibly also No. 3,to Mr Dick, having 





Fig. 2. Wooden Panel from Stirling Castle. 


previously obtained it from a man who ran the eanteen in Stirling Castle 
before the army took that work into its own hands, This man’s wife 
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Figs. Sand 4. Wooden Doors of Cabinet from Stirling Castle, 


also looked after the Douglas Room. When he left the Castle he 
claimed as his property several old carved Jacobean high-backed chairs. 
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Fortunately the then commanding officer refused to believe his story 
and they are still in the castle, 

The above notes suggest that down to a comparatively recent time 
there must have been a considerable amount of old furnishings of the 
castle still in the building, and that vandalism and systematic pilfering 
have caused nearly every piece to vanish, 

The fragments exhibited to-day have been presented to H.M. Office 
of Works for permanent preservation within the Castle of Stirling, in 
the hope that others in possession of similar relics may follow the 
lead here given, 


IV. 7 


’ THE PRINGLES OF FOUNTAINHALL AND SOUTRA. 
By ALEX. PRINGLE, M.A,, B.Sc. 


Under the “County Homes of Scotland” in a late number of the 
Scots Pictorial appeared an article entitled “ Fountainhall, East Lothian,” 
which was beautifully illustrated. The house was considered mainly 
from an architectural point of view. Of its history, and of the Pringles 
who occupied it during the fifty years that preceded the Lauders, little 
seemed known, and no interpretation of the monogram and the various 
initials that appear on the eastern wing of the building was offered. 
Information on these points supplementary to the article quoted is 
therefore a desideratum, and is herewith given. 

And first as to the origin of the surname Pringle. The first to bear 
it in the records is Robert de Hoppryngil of the “Soltre Chartulary,” 
who witnessed a charter at Soutra Monastery about 1275, during the 
reign of Alexander III. Hoppringill is the name of a place, like its 
cognate Hopkailzie (now Kailzie), ete. In the older records it is found 
two or three times unabridged as Hoppringhill, which hill—on the side 
of which it is situated in the parish of Stow—after rising to a height 
of about 1000 feet, abuts at its western extremity on the Gala in a 
remarkably rounded contour, Douglas, an unscrupulous genealogist, in 
order to support the absurd derivation of it from the Welsh Ap and 
pilgrim, and, by inserting an “r" into Pingle, hia assimilation of the 
Hoppringills with the Pingles of Whitsome and Aberdeen—a widely 
spread English family, members of which had migrated into Scotland 
with David I1.—split the surname in two, as Hop-Pringle, a hyphenated 
form of which not a single instance is to be found in any record prior 
to his day, and a manifest fabrication, which if applied to the other 
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great Border clans would give us the Arm-Strongs and the Turn-Bulls! 
The dominant spelling in the records down to 1600 is Hoppringill, 
between 1600 and 1650 Pringill, and after that Pringle; but the 
Hoppringles of that Ilk never dropped the prefix, John, the last of that 
long-descended line, who died in 1737, always signing himself Hoppringle. 

The only other Hoppringill to be met with in the thirteenth century 
is Elys de Obrinkel, whose name is entered thus in the famous Ragman 
Roll at Berwick on 28th August 1296, along with those, in similar 
disguises, of his immediate neighbours, as a tenant of the Bishop of St 
Andrews in Midlothian, The spelling is similar to Obendrit and Obbarris 
for Hopebendrit and Hopebarris in Shropshire, of the same period, while 
rink is only the less guttural form of ring. His seal is probably that 
numbered 188 in the list of unattached Scottish seals given in vol. ii. of 
the Calendar of Documents, described as “ Oval, a hunting-horn, 8. Helias 
de Hoprigkil,” the letter “n” being represented by the customary superior 
stroke. 


FouNTAINHALL. 


Yo resume. John Sinclair, who had a kindly tack of Ewingston, died 
in 1560, and Robert Hoppringill, brother german of George of Torwoodlee, 
married his widow Alison Harwood, promising in 1555, it was allered, 
to vacate the tack when Sinclair, junior, came of age. By his spouse 
Robert had three sons—(1) Robert; (2) William: (4) John—and three 
daughters. Robert, the eldest, who predeceased his father in 1579, left 
by his spouse Margaret Ker a daughter Marion, whose curator was 
William Hoppringill of Westhousebyre, We next find Robert and his 
second son William further down the valley in the neighbouring farm 
of Milton ; and here, according to his testament, Robert died in 1582. 

William Pringill in Milton, who died in 1637, by his spouse Elizabeth 
Baptie had issue; (1) Robert of Templehalls and Woodhead, W.8.; 
(2) John, the elder, in Milton, of Soutra and Blackshiels ; (3) John, the 
younger, of Magray, who died in 1629; (4) William, in West Pencaitland, 
who died in 145; (5) George, in Magray, who died in 1630: (6) James, 
in East Spott Mill; and three daughters. 

Robert, William's eldest son, appears to have served his apprentice- 
ship in the office of John Gray, public notary, Haddington, where in 
1598 he writes a charter. In January 1606 we find him a notary in the 
office of John Easton, W.S., Edinburgh. Between that date and March 
1614 he wrote fourteen charters for Easton, was twice a donator of 
escheats, and once an assignee of a debt. Easton was married to 
Margaret Cant of St Giles Grange. Robert Pringill married Violet Cant 
of the same family. John Easton dying in 1616, Robert and Mr John 
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Cant of the Grange, apparently his brother-in-law, act as curators of 
his son and heir John Easton. Robert succeeded John Easton as a 
Writer to the Signet, and became the leading W-S. of his time. As to 
his work, suffice it to say that he and his servitors or clerks, of whom 
some twenty are named, appear in the Register of the Great Seal alone 
some 230 times: and it is interesting to note that amongst his clientéle 
were included all the principal Pringills of his time, as those of that 
lik, Smailholm, Whytbank, Torwoodlee, Clifton, Stitchill, Greenknow, 
Buckholm, ete. Take this entry as an illustration of the times—John 
Logan, angry that a bond for which he was cautioner had been assigned 
to a Robert Logan, came to Pringill’s “awne wreitting chalmer” on the 
12th inst. at three in the afternoon, imperiously demanding if he had 
written the assignation, and how he durst do the same. Pringill 
answered with that respect that became one of his calling,’ telling him 
that he was in a public charge to serve all His Majesty's subjects. Logan 
then became abusive, calling the said Robert and his servants false 
knaves, vowing and swearing that he should eat them all and have their 
lives, With that he minted to his whinger, and would have attacked 
Pringill had he not been protected by others present. He was put out 
of the chamber and down the stair; when coming directly upon Robert 
Logan, who was standing at the stair foot, he would have assaulted 
him also with the drawn whinger had he not been stayed; on the 14th 
(June 1621) both parties compearing personally, the Lords find John 
Logan guilty, and commit him to ward in the Tolbooth. 

In June 1625 Robert is at Milton, and writes the testament of his - 
brother John, younger. In August 1629 Robert Porteous, for a certain 
sum of money, dispones to him for ever the whole kirklands of Pencait- 
land, with the old mansion of the same, barns, glebe adjacent, teind- 
sheaves, houses, and pertinents. In 1631 Robert has sasine of an annual 
rent of £1000 Scots furth of the barony of Salton. In 1633 he and his 
son John have sasine of certain acres in Newhaven, and the bailiary, 
but resign them shortly afterwards on being paid 5000 merks. In March 
1634 Mr John Pringle and Joneta Byres his spouse, and John Pringill 
in Milton his uncle, have sasine of annual rents granted by Sir Robert 
Richardson, furth of his lands of Easter Pencaitland. On 29th May 1635, 
at Edinburgh, Sir George Cockburn of Ormiston, by contract, sells to 
Robert Pringill, W.S., and his son and heir apparent, Mr John, without 
reversion or regress, the lands of East and West Templehall, Huntlaw, 
and Dryburghland, as occupied by the late Mr Samuel and the late 
Francis Cockburn; also the lands of “Southwood alias Woodhead” and 
tofthouses, with the lands and acres called Parisflat and Vicarsfold 
pertaining of old to the Vicarage of Pencaitland, lately disponed by 
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Sir Robert Richardson of Easter Pencaitland to Sir George; with the 
manor-place of “ Woodhead alias Southwood,” houses, orchards, dovecot, 
coals, and coalheuchs, together with the teind-sheaves and other teinds 
great and small of all the above lands, and power to win limestone in 
the same quarries as Sir George's tenants wherever situated: sasine was 
taken in August following, Robert intimating that the lands were to be 
his son's in satisfaction of the 28,000 merks he had promised to give 
him on his marriage with Joneta Byres in 1633. In September 1635 
Robert Pringill, W.S., has sasine of Nether Lugate and Meikle Hoprig, 
irredeemably and without reversion. In April 1645 Robert and his 
second son Robert, upon a precept granted by John Lord Borthwick, 
have sasine with actual possession of Dewar in the parish of Heriot, 
upon the resignation of James Pringill thereof. In August 1646 the 
King confirms to Robert Pringill of Templehalls, W.S., his heirs and 
assignees, the lands of Whitburgh and Blackhouse, possessed by William, 
James, and Thomas Borthwick, which William Earl Marischal resigned ; 
also the lands of Bowshielhill, apprised by the said Robert in 1637, 
which Lady Lawson of Ednam resigned. In 1647 Robert and his son 
Mr John are amongst the Commissioners of War appointed by 
Parliament for Haddingtonshire. Robert died in August 1652, having 
had issue by his spouse Violet Cant of the Grange: (1) Mr John, his 
heir ; (2) Robert, of Dewar, admitted a W.S. in 1655. 

It should be remarked here that Robert Pringle who bought Stitchill, 
and who was collector of fines for the Treasurer at the justice courts 
held at Jedburgh and Dumfries, and resided for upwards of twenty-five 
years at Baitingbush in the Debateable Land as baillie to the Scotts of 
Buccleuch, is always erroneously referred to as a Writer to the Signet, 
in the belief apparently that he was one and the same person as his 
eontemporary Hobert Pringle of Woodhead, W.S.—an error which 
appears even in the List of the Society of Writers to the Signet, but 
which, on its being pointed out to them, we are informed, has now 
been corrected. 

In August 1652 Master John Pringill, now of Woodhead, upon a 
charter granted by William Lord Cranston, has sasine of the lands of 
Cranstondean, Loanhead, Paistonburn, New Mains, and others, with 
the mills, lime quarries, coalheuchs, etc. In 1655 he is retoured heir of 
his father Robert in the lands of Whitburgh and Blackhouse. He died 
in 1659, and was buried on 18th January of that year in Greyfriars. 
He married, first, Joneta Byres in 1633; second, Margaret Dickson ; third, 
Jonet Bruce, whose second husband was Edward Wallace of Shewalton. 
Mr John left, according to his testament, farm stock and plenishing 
worth £1573, and bonds granted or assigned worth £29,165, amongst the 
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debtors being the Master of Gray, Viscount Kingston, the Earl of 
Winton, Sir John Ruthven of Dunglass, and William Lord Cranston—a 
great Royalist, whose lands were saved from confiscation by Cromwell 
at the intercession of the King of Sweden. Mr John by Margaret 
Dickson had issue: (1) John, his heir; (2) David, born in 1645; and Susanna 
as youngest of the daughters; and by Joneta Bruce, a daughter Janet, 
born in May 1658, 

Robert Pringle of Dewar, W.S., second son of Robert of Woodhead, 
W.S., after a somewhat inglorious career, was dead before November 
1670, as was also his widow Margaret Ker, leaving no children. 

John Pringle, now of Woodhead, retoured heir to his father Master 
John, and his curators, are successful in obtaining decreets for repayment 
by certain of the granters of the above bonds. In 1666 he is appointed a 
Commissioner of Excise for Haddingtonshire, “On 25th June 1674,” says 
Wodrow in his Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, “I find another 
decreet of the Council against the keepers of conventicles in the garner 
house of the laird of Stevenson . . . and in a house alleged to be made up 
on purpose for conventicles by Mr Robert Hodge, bailie of Lamington. 
The preachers at these places are ... Pringle of Woodhead, for being at 
some of them, is fined in a fourth part of his yearly valued rent, and 
some others; and a good many of the meaner people are ordered to 
be denounced for non-compearance, I find John Pringle of Woodhead 
is liberated from prison on 16th July upon paying £277 Scots.” In 1678 
John is appointed a Commissioner of Supply for Haddingtonshire. A 
Privy Council paper of the date 13th September 1678 says: “ Forasmuch 
as it is found by an assize that... (4 women), prisoners, are found 
guilty of the crime of witchcraft, and are decerned by us the Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary to be taken to Paiston muir upon Friday 
next, the 20th day of this inst., between 2 and 4 in the afternoon, and 
there to be strangled at a stake till they be dead, and thereafter their 
bodies to be burned to ashes, these therefore require and command 
Sir Robert Hepburn of Keith and John Pringle of Woodhead to see the 
said sentence and doom put to execution as they shall be answerable.” 
In June 1685 Parliament ratifies in favour of John Lauder of Fountainhall, 
merchant burgess of Edinburgh, and Sir John Lauder his eldest son, the 
charter granted to them by Charles IT. on 13th August 1681, of all and 
haill the lands above mentioned possessed successively by Robert, Mr 
John, and John Pringle of Woodhead, and resigned by the said John: 
also parts of the barony of Cranstondean, viz. Paistonburn, New Mains, 
ete,, resigned by the late Lord Cranston. In July 1690 in the action of 
Susanna Pringle and her second spouse Mr George Home against William 
Cleland, it was stated that he had granted her a bond for 3600 merks, 
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with 400 merks expenses, annual rents, and £20 penalty for each term of 
failure, on 13th July 1681, and she had assigned to him a bond for 5000 
merks granted to her by her deceased brother german John Pringle of 
Woodhead, whereupon Cleland led adjudication of Woodhead, but she 
and he transacted with Sir John Lauder to take no action till nine years 
thereafter; in the meantime Cleland had paid to her during her widow- 
hood and at her second marriage certain sums of money: after adjust- 
ment of accounts between the two, the Lords ordain Cleland to pay to 
Susanna £1786, John Pringle of Woodhead and his spouse Lilias Murray 
of Blackbarony had issue: (1) Alexander, born 1666; (2) Robert: (3) John; 
(4) ——; and three daughters, Margaret, Mary, and Violet. After the 
sale of Woodhead John Pringle may have removed to his estate of 
Whitburgh and Blackhouse. 

Now as to Fountainhall House. The reason why Sir John Lauder 
changed the name is evident. It would never have done for an advocate 
to be designed of Woodhead, or a Lord of Session to be called Lord 
Woodhead ; the titles were too suggestive! It is believed that a strong 
spring near the house suggested the new name Fountainhall., As 
to the eastern wing, with its large upper room, the so-called “Lord 
Fountainhall’s Reception-Room,” it is evident that it was there long 
before his day. It was built by Mr John Pringle, and commemorates, 
according to an old custom, his marriage with Margaret Dickson, as the 
date 1638 and the monogram, consisting of their initials I. P. and M. D., 
above the dormer window show. This date with what seems to read 
“July 2st” occurs also on the south-east corner of the wing, and may 
indicate the day of the marriage. It also appears on two corresponding 
stones at the upper ends of the eastern wall, with the initials R. F., 
indicating Robert Pringle, Mr John’s father. Whether the large upper 
room was also a garner room like the one at Stevenson, or not, it was 
certainly used in the same way in the next generation by John Pringle 
for holding conventicles. 


SOUTRA. 


A word as to Soutra and John Pringill, second son of William in 
Milton, and brother of Robert of Woodhead, W.S. In September 1635 
he had sasine of the lands of Soutra, Soutrahill, Soutrabarns, and Redhall, 
on a charter granted to him and his heirs by the Provost, Bailies, and 
Deacons of Edinburgh; also, in March 1644, along with his second son 
Robert, of the town and lands of Blackshiels, on a charter granted by 
Earl Marischal, Lord Keith, irredeemably. John died in December 1650, 
By his spouse Agnes Henderson he had issue: (1) William, of Soutra; 
(2) Robert, of Blackshiels; (3) John, in Milton; (4) George; born respec- 
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tively in 1623, 1627, 1620, and 1632. In October 1652 William, as heir of 
his father, and of age, is granted sasine of the lands of Soutra, by 
deliverance of earth and stone thereof, on a precept from the Provost 
and Bailies of Edinburgh, “reserving to us the orchard of Soutra for 
holding our Courts,” paying a yearly duty of £35. William was succeeded 
within a few years by his brother Robert of Blackshiels. 

Nor was Robert a long liver. He died before Whitsuntide 1669, 
leaving the lands of Soutra and Blackshiels to his three daughters as 
heirs portioners: (1) Agnes, who married her second cousin Dayid Pringle, 
brother of John of Woodhead; (2) Margaret, who married Lieut. Joseph 
Douglas of H.M.'s Lifeguards (Foot)—she died before March 1675, as also 
their son James Douglas, to whom his father became heir; (3) Catherine. 

David Pringle and his spouse Agnes Pringle both died in 1686. They 
left an only child, Margaret, to whom, in the same year, James Pringle, 
as nearest of kin on the father’s side, was retoured Tutor. 

David and his relict Agnes were buried on their own lands in Soutra 
Aisle, that fragment of the famous monastery that once overlooked the 
Lothians; and on the lintel of the door in the north end can still be 
seen their initials and the date cut in bold characters, thus :— 


146D.P. A. P. 86 


Visitors, as is usual at such shrines, have been busy scratching their 
initials in the soft sandstone, and one of them by an added stroke has 
altered the second P. on the lintel into an R. 

In the opposite end of the Aisle is a slab, inserted in 1827, com- 
memorating a “John Pringle of Beatman’s Acre who died in 1777," who 
is credited in Carrick’s Newbattle Abbey and Hunter's Fala and Soutra 
as a descendant, not of the Pringles of Soutra—as one would expect 
—but of a John Pringle, a shepherd, who had the good fortune to 
entertain, and regale with roast chicken for supper, the benighted king, 
James V., who next morning, by way of thanks, granted him the piece 
of land called Beadman's Acre—a myth given currency to in a late 
ballad beginning :— 

“Hae ye no heard o' the guid auld times, 
When Pringle was sae luckie 


To get a lump o° Soutra hill 
Just for a roasted chuckie?" 


Indeed the two above-mentioned historians of the district seem to have 
known nothing of the Pringles, lairds of Soutra and Fala for half a 


century. 
That Soutra Aisle should have escaped the hands of the despoiler during 
all these years, is no doubt due to its conversion into a burial-place. 


. 
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V. 


THE RELATION OF THE FORT AT NEWSTEAD TO SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, a.p. 80-180. By IAN A. RICHMOND, Corpus Curusti 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Since 1911, when Mr James Curle published his remarkable discoveries 
in the Roman fort at Newstead,’ Roman archeology in Scotland has 
moved forward apace. It is true that exploration has been confined 
chiefly to the Wall of Pius and to Traprain Law; but forts further 
north have been dealt with afresh* by Dr G. Macdonald, who in 1920 
discussed tbe results gained at Inchtuthil, Ardoch, and Camelon, and 
brought them tentatively into connection with certain facts in northern 
England. At that time, however, it was impossible to include the results 
gained at Newstead without complicating and involving the issues, 
for the new theory needed the simplest possible statement. The first 
part of this paper will discuss the results gained from Newstead as they 
appear in the light of more recent research. The second and third parts 
will attempt to compare further the earlier results with other evidence, 
and to estimate their bearing upon the history of Roman Scotland. At 
this point, however, I wish to acknowledge gratefully the help and 
encouragement given to me by Dr G, Macdonald and Mr R. G. Colling- 
wood, and, more especially, by Mr James Curle, although I hold myself 
responsible for the conclusions drawn below. 


1. PERIopDs OF OCCUPATION AT NEWSTEAD AND THEIR 
INTERPRETATION, 


In 1911 the excavators at Newstead felt able to distinguish five 
periods, divided between a late and an early occupation of the site. The 
discovery was made possible by tracing roads and buildings in which 
definite changes were recorded. But it is important to note that the only 
building within the fort thoroughly cleared was the pretorium;* else- 
where the floors were noted merely as they occurred in trenches. For 
this reason it is impossible to judge from the amount of late or early 
pottery found at Newstead the relative intensity of occupation of the 
buildings. The coin list, on the other hand, is a rather safer guide, since 
each coin is minutely described by Dr G. Macdonald in an appendix to the 
book on Newstead, and therefore is a valuable indication for dating. 


* A Roman Frontier-Post and its People; the Fort at Newstead, near Melrose. By James 
Curle. Referred to passim as “ Newstead.” 


* “The Agricolan Occupation of North Britain,” J.R.S., vol. ix. * Newstead, p. 42. 
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Guided partly by these results and partly by scanty historical records, 
the excavators came to the following conclusions, The early occupation 
dated from Agricola’s conquests about a.p. 80 until the close of Trajan’s 
reign, about A.p. 115-7. In it were discerned at least two periods. The 
first included the building and the evacuation of a fort 117 acres in 
size; the two latest coins! found in its ditches dated to a.p, 86 and were 
nearly in mint condition. The second period seemed to continue to the 
close of Trajan’s reign, and at all events fairly fresh coins of Trajan 
Cos. V. appeared to show that both the fort and its bath-house were 
occupied then.* It included the erection of a 15-acre fort, surrounded by 
a huge ditch and by an earthen rampart; the four gates were protected 
by curved ditches (clavicule), and it appeared that at least the main 
buildings, which faced west, were built in stone. 

The late occupation dated from the advance of Urbicus i in A.D. 140-2 
until about a.p. 180, and to it were assigned three periods, not without 
doubt about the first. It seemed to begin with the building of a stone 
wall all round the 15-acre fort, in such a position that the great ditch, 
although still receiving drainage at the south-west corner, could not 
have remained open to full size* Now,if not before, two more ditches 
were made to surround the fort; the.clavicula of the earth-fort were 
filled up; all buildings of importance, including barracks, were made of 
stone. These events belong certainly to one period. Soon, however, 
the fort was reducedin size and its main buildings were made to face 
east instead of west. Later still—the excavators suggested A.p. 155-8— 
the final late period began. The fort was thrown open to full size and 
its buildings were refurbished. Noteworthy was the addition at this time 
of a long hall to the pretorium.* The fort then was held for some time 
and abandoned about a.p. 180 with the rest of Scotland. Coins made 
quite clear this final date. 

How do these results, briefly summarised, agree with interpretations 
of facts gained on other Scottish sites? At first sight satisfactorily, at 
least so far as the late periods are concerned. On the Wall of Pius at 
Rough Castle, Castlecary, Balmuildy, and now at Old Kilpatrick, three 
periods of occupation certainly belong to Antonine times.’ The opening 
of the second period has been assigned with good reason to about A.p. 158.5 
The third period is characterised by hasty and slipshod repairs, and 
did not last for very long. Dr G. Macdonald, noting the character 
of the work and the fact that no third period occurs at Birrens, in 

* Coins numbered 163 and 170, Newstead, pp. 405, 408. 
* E.g. Coins 74, 77, 78, p. 04. 
* This is shown by Sections IT., VIL, VIIL, Newstead, p. 30, 


* Newstead, pp. 43, 44, Pl, ix. 1. 
* See Roman Wall in Scotland, pp. 306, 397; The Roman Fort at Balmuildy, p. 104. 
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Dumfriesshire, has suggested that just before a.p. 180 the Wall was 
lost and regained temporarily. 

These interpretations, however, have not yet been applied to the 
results at Newstead. But supposing the three periods assigned to the 
Antonine occupation to be identical with those on the Wall of Pius, I 
find it difficult to believe that Verus built the reduced fort. All the 
buildings of this fort were new; yet elsewhere, especially in Scotland,' 
it was the habit of Verus to rebuild old buildings upon old lines, since, 
though destroyed, they had only been deserted for a year or two. It is 
unexpected, moreover, to find him reducing a fort in size just after a 
dangerous frontier war. On the other hand, if the final work at New- 
stead is thought to be contemporary with that on the Wall of Pius, it 
differs a gpod deal in character: at Newstead repairs were passably 
executed and even involved some new building, including a large hall 
at the pretorium; on the Wall they were temporary, slipshod, and 
makeshift. Indeed this work at Newstead resembles much more closely 
the work of Verus at Birrens or at Balmuildy, although, if it is assigned 
to Verus, the reduced fort would have to belong to Urbicus, or to 
unknown changes falling between him and Verus of which there is 
little likelihood. Another solution could assign the final reconstruction 
at Newstead to a.p. 169, when literary tradition? but no Scottish 
archeological evidence yet to hand, mentions that a war was pending 
in Britain; but here again the incongruity of the reduced fort with 
work done by Verus elsewhere has to be explained away. 

Enough has been noted now to show that the interpretation of 1911 
is beset with puzzles, But another solution remains to be mentioned. 
It is possible to throw back the l5-acre fort to the Flavian-Trajanic 
period, and, giving the last repairs to Verus, as at Birrens, to believe 
that the reduced fort was built by Urbicus in a.p. 140-2. The later 
history of Newstead after a.p. 158 then would resemble that of Birrens, 
which may have been built rather before a.p. 140-2. and was only 
reconstructed once. Evidence from Lyne, near Peebles, unfortunately 
is not so clear, but few signs of reconstruction were noted. 

So much for facts external to Newstead and their suggestions. 
Certain evidence from within the fort seems to point in the same 
direction. A general consideration raises the question why the reduced 
fort, which belongs to the fourth period, was placed in the eastern 
half of the l5-acre fort. This involved not merely the construction of 
three new gates instead of one, but also at least the complete re- 

* Haverfield, Proc, Soc. Ant, Scot., vol. xxxviil. 


* Capitolinus, Vita M. Ant. Phil., 2; also Arch, A°L, 3, vol. viii, p. 217. 
* G. Macdonald, Trans. Dumfries. Ant. Soc., 1920-1. 


LJ 
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building of the pretorium; it also included the building of new 
granaries. But, if the reduction was decided upon just after A.D, 155-8, 
it would have been much simpler and much more normal to use 
existing and little damaged gates and buildings and to erect an eastern 
eross-wall, that is, to rebuild the fort as much upon old lines as 
possible, as Iulius Verus did elsewhere. Also this position would 
have avoided the building of a new main road outside the fort. On 
the other hand if, as I suggest, the reduced fort was the work of 
Urbicus, and his troops were reoccupying the mere shell of a fort 
deserted for a score of years, all kinds of reasons, including dry ground, 
not powerful enough in the former case to outweigh the advantages 
mentioned, then may have dictated that it was better to build in the 
eastern end of Trajan’s old fort. This appears to suggest, that some 
question of this sort really faced Urbicus rather than Verus. 

More detailed evidence points the same way. When the first stone 
fort-wall was built at Newstead in Period IIL, the clavicule which had 
guarded the gates of the old earth-fort of Period Il. were filled up and 
roads were laid down across them. These ditches did not contain 
much pottery, and although all the pieces found were of essentially 
first-century type, Dragendorff has noted! that they do not necessarily 
prove that the ditches were filled up at the end of the first century. 
Dragendorff, however, did not visualise a Trajanic occupation. Actually 
had these ditches been open and in use during most of Trajan's reign 
we should have expected them to yield rather later pottery. While 
Dragendorff's implication, that the ditches might have been filled up at 
the beginning of an Antonine occupation and still produce purely first- 
century pottery, would hold only if the occupation of the site ceased 
about A.D. 100. Coins prove that this did not happen.? 

The solution of another puzzle again gives a similar result. With 
the preforium of the reduced fort (that is, of the fourth period) are 
contemporary the granaries on either side of it, for their orientation 
and level are the same. But beneath the southern granary was 
found an early building of stone of which the alignment belongs to 
Period IL, like that of the walls marked I. beneath the Antonine 
pretorium, which are discussed below, Then, since no building or 
Hloor lay between this building and the granary of Period IV., we 
have to suppose either that the granary goes back to Period IIL, 
which is disproved at once by level and orientation, or that the 
building of Period II. also was used in Period III.: otherwise there 
must have been in Period III. an empty space just where the buildings 
of a Roman fort were most substantial and most crowded. But if a 

1 Dragendorff, J.R.S., vol. |. p. 138. * See note 2 on p. 310. 
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long interval of more than twenty years separated Period II, from 
Period IT., the building must have been rebuilt in order to be used in 
the two periods. Since it was not reconstructed, it seems only reason- 
able to suppose that Periods II. and III. followed one another closely. 
But Period II. is certainly pre-Hadrianic. Therefore the same result 
occurs as before. Period III. is Trajanic and Period IV. falls to Urbicus. 

If these deductions are correct, then the 15-acre fort, with its 
buildings and wall of stone, goes back at least to the reign of Trajan. 
It will be necessary, however, to consider the objection that stone 
fort-walls did not come into general use in north-western Europe until 
after Hadrian's reign. This seems an admirable generalisation when 
there is evidence to support it in each special case considered. But 
there are special cases which contradict it, of which not all can be 
said to have been governed by a lack of wood or an abundance of 
stone to hand for building material. Unless the sculptors of Trajan’s 
eolumn allowed prophetic imagination to guide their work, they have 
shown that plenty of forts provided with stone walls and stone buildings 
existed before A.p. 106 in the wide forest-lands of Dacia. 

Even in Britain the fort at Hardknot. abandoned in a.p, 122-5, 
has walls of stone; Gellygaer, a Trajanic fort, is more than half-way 
in evolution between earthen rampart and stone wall; at Papcastle, 
as Mr R. G. Collingwood tells me, an early stone fort-wall is associated 
with Samian shape 30 and other Domitian-Trajan pottery, together 
with a slightly worn denarius of Galba. Thus Newstead quite well 
may be regarded as an early instance of a stone fort placed in a very 
important advanced position. As such it would be in advance of its 
time; in its position wood and stone were plentiful. 

From the point of view of the earlier periods the assignment of 
the first stone-walled fort to before a.p. 1157 is satisfactory. It 
brings Newstead into line with facts elsewhere in the north and, as 
will appear, in the south. In 1920, Dr G. Macdonald pointed out’ that 
there was evidence for three pre-Hadrianic periods at three Scottish 
forts to the north of Newstead. His proofs of the statement have 
been accepted widely as facts, and, taken as a whole, seem indisput- 
able. At present it does not seem a valid objection to point to the 
ecantiness of Flavian-Trajanic pottery in Scotland as compared with 
Antonine pottery. Such observations only emphasise the fact that 
no pre-Hadrianic fort in Scotland yet has been excavated thoroughly. 

! E.g. Cichorius, vol. il. Pls. xevii., ciii., xelli., cxvi. 
* Cumberland and Westmorland A. and A, Soc. Trans., N.S., vol. xxi. p. 41. 
" Roman Fort at Gellygaer, J. Ward. 


‘Cand W.A.S., Trans., N.S. vol. xill. p. 130, 
' See note 2 on p. BOO. 
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Nor is the suggestion, first made by Dragendorff,) convincing that 
such sites should produce East Gaulish Samian ware. Further south 
thoroughly explored forts like Slack, Castleshaw inner fort, and Hard- 
knot have produced only two decorated pieces of this pottery between 
them.? All these sites were occupied until a.p, 122-5, when Scotland had 
been abandoned almost for a decade, and northern Britain clearly was 
not yet receiving abundant supplies of pottery from Gallia Belgica, or 
from the Germanies. 

But, if the first stone fort at Newstead belonged to Trajan, when 
was the earth-fort abandoned? Evidence shows only that this did not 
happen before about a.p. 97, and for more definite information, which 
suggests a date soon after a.p. 100, it is necessary to look elsewhere 
than Newstead. At Newstead, however, a denarius‘ of Domitian, 
dated to a.p. 92-3, and not quite in mint condition, was found on 
the surface of the road contemporary with the clavicula outside the 
early south gate, and covered by the road which crossed the clavicula, 
and was abandoned when the reduced fort was built. This proves 
that the road of the third period was not constructed until after about 
A.D, 07, when I suggest the coin was dropped, 

Outside the fort the bath-house raises problems of its own. Here 
foundations had been robbed so thoroughly that it was impossible even 
at the time of excavation to make much of periods of alteration. But 
it seems that the “nucleus” building was constructed in precisely the 
same way as the walls beneath the Antonine preforium marked LI, 
which orientation and level show to belong to the earth-fort II; the 
materials used were exactly similar. This seems good foundation for 
the belief that the buildings were erected at the same time, and it gives 
a starting-point. In this early bath-house the floors of room B and of 
the caldariwm (E) were renewed once.” There followed changes which 
the plan shows to have involved at least two reconstructions of the 
building; thus there were no less than four periods in the bath-house. 
Their date is not quite so certain, and it seems advisable to remember 
that at Gellygaer the bath-house was reconstructed at least twice, 
although no alterations took place within the fort. ; 

But if the inference drawn from building materials is right, the 
“nucleus” bath-house at Newstead, the earliest building on the site 

' JR.S,, vol. i. p. 135, 

* Forks, Arch, Soe., vol. xxvi. p, 40; Castleshow, 2nd Interim Report, pp. Gl, §2; C.F A8. 
Trang., N.8,, vol. xxi. pp. 31-2. | 

* See 5. N. Miller, Scott. Hist, Rev., xviii: but [ arrived at the conclusion independently, 

* Coin numbered 61, Mewsfead, p. 302. 

* Eg. Flavian-Trajan remains were found beneath the rampart round the building: a fresh 
coin of a.p. 89 (No. 50, p, 392) was found above its foundation. 

* Newatead, p. 52. * fbid., p, 4, Pl. xiii. 1, p. 98. 
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where it stood, was not built until a.p. 86-90, and was contemporary 
with the 15-acre earth-fort. This seems probable. The late Mr G. L. 
Cheesman noted! that Agricola’s fort at Newstead, 11‘7 acres in size, 
was not permanent, but belonged to a type used in Germany for winter- 
quarters. In that event a bath-house well may not have existed until 
A.D. 36-90, when a more permanent fort, held year in, year out, was 
erected at Newstead; just as at Balmuildy? the bath-house outside the 
fort does not seem to have existed in the earliest days of occupation. 
The alterations in the floors of this building at Newstead then might 
be assigned, with caution, to the third early period. 

The next alterations, even if their number is uncertain, belong to 
a new building at a higher level, of which the plan was new and 
embodied fewer apses. In the north-east corner may be discerned 
walls which hardly can have stood together? Also room J had two 
floors. Those walls which jut very far out, however, seem later, or 
earlier, than the inner walls. They eneroach upon the rampart which 
was made to surround the bath-house but which later was demolished. 
A mystery surrounds the exact period of this unique fence. Pit LVII. 
was dug beneath its foundations and is of Flavian-Trajanic date, as 
its contents show.‘ Mr Curle tells me also that Antonine pottery 
was found beneath it. But evidently the whole site was much disturbed, 
for a coin of Domitian, dated to a.p. 89 and in good condition, was found 
above the cobble foundation.®. Clearly, therefore, no more definite 
eonclusion is warranted about the date of the rampart than that it 
was later than Trajan's reign; to assign it to a definite period in the 
Antonine occupation seems rash. At some time within the Antonine 
period, however, the baths were included by an annexe ditch." 

At the pretorium evidence is more definite. In the final period of 
the late occupation this building received a new colonnade and new 
floors within its western range of rooms. In the sucellum was placed 
an underground strong-room, first typical under Marcus. At the front 
of the building was erected a great hall whose purpose is not quite clear. 
In Germany the same thing is called habitually an E:rercier-Halle; at 
Newstead it was set up during the enlargement of the fort for cavalry: 
perhaps one may guess that something like it is referred to’ as basilica 
on a Lancaster inscription, and as basilica equestris exercitatoria on 

' Ausxilia of the Roman Imperial Army, p. 100; Newslead, p. 3. 

* Miller, Balmwildy, pp. Bi, 1M. ® Newstead, p. 06. 

« fbid., p. 120; Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, p. 5. 

" See note 5 on p. 314. 

* The ditch produced Samian ware of Cinnamus and Divixtus, a denariua of Hadrian and oa 
second brass of Faustina [., the Inst found in filling near the surface; this suggests the Urbican 


period. 
? C..2., vol. vil. Nos, 287, O65, 
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another stone, from Netherby. Apart from this addition, however, the 
Antonine building was a large pretorium of fairly simple type, with 
two courtyards, 

Earlier pretoria are less sharply defined. But beneath the Antonine 
courtyard were observed two levels,' the first containing a small square 
room, whose north, south, and east sides rested upon cobbles, and the 
west upon hard gravel; the second is thus represented by the cobbles 
and the gravel. Beneath the wall which separated the Antonine court- 
yards two levels also were noted,’ first a clay floor,and then a stratum 
of gravel one foot thick. This accounts for two buildings of early date. 
But the suggestion that the lower level of gravel represented Agricolan 
streets or an Agricolan building will not suit the position of the gates 
of the Agricolan fort. Rather, then, this level represents ~ courtyard 
contemporary with the walls marked I., which are aligned to the 
rampart of the earth-fort I1., and to the building which lies beneath 
the Antonine south granary, The foundations of pillars found two feet 
below the Antonine inner courtyard, and the building on site XVII. 
found five feet below the surface, may belong to the Agricolan age. 
But if the pillars are so early in date they represent a building of stone. 
Thus certain traces of Agricola’s pretorium still are to seek. 

It seems probable, therefore, that at least three pratoria lie below 
that contemporary with the reduced fort. The most prominent is that 
belonging to the l5-acre earth-fort of Period IL, represented by the 
walls marked I. This may have been used also in the l5-acre stone 
fort of Period III., but the small square room “2” is at a slightly higher 
level, and so is the clay floor, and they seem to belong to that period. 
The building contemporary with the walls marked L, as its orientation 
shows, seems also to have been used in the third period without doubt. 
Later, the Antonine south granary was built above it. 

The conclusions which the discussion has reached now may be 
collected and set forth in summarised form, telling briefly the history 
and evolution of the fort as it appears to me. 


(1) Period I., a.p. 80-86—a.p. 90, 


In a.p. 80, Agricola advanced northwards and soon founded a large 
fort on the south bank of the Tweed. It was 117 acres in size and 
belonged to a common Flavian type, indicated by the late Mr G. L. 
Cheesman.* Perhaps it was not intended that the fort should last very 
long, since the frontier in the north still was unfixed. But the position 
was strong and the fort was defended by an earthen rampart, double 


+ Newstead, p. 47. * Ibid., p. Si. * See note 1 on p. 315, 


; 
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ditches, and clavicula. Nothing is known for certain about its internal 
buildings. Whether a bath-house was built now is unknown. 


(2) Period IT,, a.p, 86-90—about A.p. 100. 


In A.D. 86-90 Agricola’s site was occupied by a larger castellum, fifteen 
acres in size, and surrounded by a huge earthen rampart, built with 
upeast from a deep ditch, At the gates were clavicula. Internal main 
buildings were of stone; one of them may be recognised beneath the 
Antonine south granary; part of the pretorium may be identified with 
the walls marked I. on the plan of the Antonine HQ. building. Similar 
in construction was the “ nucleus” bath-house. 


(3) Period IIT, about a.p. 100—a.p. 115-7, 


Evidence at Newstead seems to show that this period opened after 
about A.D. 97; analogies given below strongly suggest a date soon after 
A.D. 100, The place of the earthen rampart was taken by a stone wall, 
set at a slightly different angle. The clavicule of Period I. now were 
filled up, and their place was taken either in this or in the next period by 
two outer ditches. If these ditches were dug now, their upcast may have 
helped to fill up the great ditch until it reached smaller dimensions; that 
it still remained open is proved by the fact that a drain from beneath the 
stone wall discharged into it at the south-western corner of the fort; that 
it was partly closed has been noted above. Inside the fort either parts 
of a new pretortum or additions to the old one may be recognised in the 
little room and clay floor below the Antonine courtyard. Orientation 
suggests that the stone barracks on site II. belong to this time rather than 
to an earlier period. New roads were laid out and new gateways built. 
Alterations seem to have taken place in the caldarium of the bath-house 
(E), and in room B. 


(4) Period IV., A.p. 140-2—a.p. 155. 


When the troops of Lollius Urbicus marched northwards about A.p. 142 
they found the shell of a Trajanic stone fort still standing, doubtless in 
comparatively fair preservation. From it they cut off a suitable space 
and built at its eastern end a 10-acre fort. The main buildings, erected 
afresh, now faced eastwards instead of westwards, and where had been 
the earlier retentura stood the pretentura. A new cross-wall, but no 
ditches, fronted the west side of the fort, built less wide than the Trajanic 
wall. The bath-house, now quite isolated, was reconstructed, and 
perhaps was enclosed by an earthen rampart. 
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(5) Period V., Ap, 158—about a.p. 180. 


In A.D. 155-8 the fort seems to have been evacuated with the rest of 
Scotland for the duration of the Brigantian War. Under Tulius Verus it 
was reconstructed in order to hold cavalry, just as most Scottish forts 
received new garrisons '; the whole fifteen acres was occupied once more. 
The cross-wall of Urbicus was demolished; the pretortum received new 
floors and an underground strong-room; a large hall and stables were 
newly erected, and the old western fort-wall of Period IIT. was refurbished, 
At the bath-house the rampart perhaps was razed now and the building 
may have been repaired and enlarged. About a.p, 180 the whole site was 
abandoned by Rome for ever. 

2. Srres SourH or NEWSTEAD, A.D. 80-117. * 

Northern England has not been very fortunate in the excavation of 
sites occupied under the Flavian Emperors and Trajan; several have been 
attacked with the spade, but most are covered with later Roman buildings, 
and these have received more attention. Yet there are some notable 
exceptions. In the West Riding of Yorkshire should be mentioned the 
forts at Slack and at Castleshaw, abandoned in a.p. 122-5. Further 
north are Ambleside, Hardknot, and Papcastle, in Cumberland, all ex- 
cavated sites. Last of all may be mentioned Corbridge, where magnifi- 
cent remains of the Antonine period have tended to eclipse important 
earlier discoveries. 

Instead of unbroken and uneventful occupation, all these sites reveal 
traces of change. The early forts at Ambleside and at Castleshaw were 
not held for long, and it is suggested* that both were founded by 
Agricola and abandoned at least soon after his recall. Roughly, there- 
fore, their history corresponds® with that of Agricola’s fort at Newstead 
and legionary fhiberna at Inchtuthil. All were abandoned by the years 
A.D. 86-90, Elsewhere, however, there is evidence of later changes. At 
Hardknot‘ there were three floors In the commandant’s house and in the 
east corner-tower ; in the tower the two lower floors at least were covered 
by a tell-tale layer of burnt matter. At Slack, pottery suggests that the 
granaries of stone were not built until about a.p. 100; and with their 
erection are associated alterations in the bath-house and the building 
of the second small fort at Castleshaw, as stamped tiles show.’ At 

Y Macdonald, Roman Wall in Scotland, p. 354, 
* Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield, Handbook IV.; C.W.A.S. Trang, N.S., vol. xxi, 
aie re note 2 on p. 310; J.R.S., vol. ix. p, 115, 


‘CL. W.A.S. Trana., 0.5., vol. xii, “tower,” pp. 421-2; “ house,” p. 424 
§ Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield, Handbook IV, 
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Papeastle’ a stone fort-wall—hardly to be considered Agricolan—was 
found amid Domitian-Trajanic associations, as mentioned above in 
connection with stone walls. 

Still more definite is the evidence at Corbridge, which needs explana- 
tion in more detail. On site VIII. sealed by the Stanegate of A.n. 120-40, 
were found three levels, all quite certainly pre-Hadrianic in origin.’ The 
uppermost contained well-built walls of ashlar masonry; the middle 
consisted of mixed earth, 20 inches thick: the lowest contained 
wooden post-holes, driven into virgin soil, found in association with 
Samian shapes 29, 30, 27, and 18, and therefore of Agricolan date. Here, 
therefore, as the late Professor Haverfield noted, is an important indica- 
tion of pre-Hadrianic periods. Further towards the north-east, if the 
two long ditches, running roughly from north to south," and the 
curved ditches* with a gateway and clavicula, which face north, belong 
to the same system of defence, rules of castrametation are violated 
wholesale, But both sets of ditches belong to the first century, as the 
objects found in them show. At present they cannot be explained 
certainly, since they are too isolated; but the suggestion ® seems probable 
that the eastern set belong to the north-eastern corner of a fort. Within 
the area of the supposed fort was found an important coin-hoard, amid 
abundant traces of fire. The latest coin,® in mint condition, dated to 
A.D, 98, and Dr H. H. Craster dated the deposit to a.p, 99-100, The hoard 
may be taken as certainly indicative of serious trouble at that date, but 
what buildings were involved will not be wholly clear until work begins 
once more at Corbridge, an event long overdue, 

Thus, such facts as excavation has brought to’ light in northern 
England agree well with what has been provisionally deduced in 
Scotland. It is very gratifying also to find the most precise evidence 
upon Dere Street, which connected the two countries, and it seems fair 
to assume now that the course of events was much the same both 
beyond and behind the Cheviots. In England, however, the evidence 
for dating is rather more clear, It seems plain that before a.p. 115-7 
there were two changes in Agricola's fort-system, the first in a.p. 86-90, 
and the second, heralded by disaster at Hardknot and at Corbridge, 
after a.p. 100. After a.p. 100 also, as an inscription and excavations 
show,’ there was activity in Wales at Gellygaer and at Castell Collen. 
While two more inscriptions,* at York of a.p, 108-9, and at Lancaster 


‘ See note 4 on p, 313, ) Arch, El. 3, vol. vi, pp. 76-7 and 214-a. 
4 Thid., vi. p. 207. * Ibid, vil. p. 167. 
® Thid., xii. pp. 289-4, * Ibid., p. 250, 


* Eph. Epigr., vol. ix. Nos, 1031, 1082: Cymmrodorion Soc., IMB, pp. 05-7; Arch, Camb, é, 
vol, xiv, pp. 15, 41; coin numbered 6, 


* CLL, vol. vii. No. 241; Epa, Epigr., vol. vil. No. 043, 
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of Trajan’s reign, point in the same direction. It would be wrong to 
insist upon precise parallelism of events, but there seems to be a strong 
case for a wholesale consolidation of Agricola’s frontier early in 
Trajan's reign, preceded by trouble in the north, and continuing at 
least until a.p. 108. : 


3. HisTorRIcaAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The suggestion that the Scottish forts were repaired or rebuilt at 
this time, therefore, fits the archeological evidence well. From a 
historical or strategical point of view it is still more convincing. It 
has been a constant and reasonable complaint that Britain figures 
little in history from Domitian to Hadrian. But by using such facts 
as we possess I venture to think it possible to begin construction of 
an outline. If Tacitus wrote truly and Agricola left behind him in 
A.D. 85-6 a province free from revolt and attack, then the reconstruction 
of a.p. 86-90 which appears at Newstead and elsewhere in Scotland, 
surely at Inchtuthil, Ardoch, and Camelon, is to be connected not 
with Agricola’s recall, but with the withdrawal of Legio II. Adiutrix 
in A.D. 86-8. If the evidence from Ambleside and Castleshaw has 
been read correctly,? the policy then adopted was to throw all the troops 
available into Caledonia and, having consolidated existing northern 
forts, to stand firm until the borrowed legion returned. It was hoped, I 
imagine, that the northward advance then would be completed. Mean- 
while, Agricola had cowed the natives further south sufficiently to prevent 
revolt from breaking asunder a rather slightly fortified chain of roads. 

The pronunciamento of the German armies in A.D. 88-9 changed the 
situation profoundly. After this, even if events had allowed it, Domitian 
was mistrustful and unwilling to increase any provincial governor's 
army. The execution of the governor of Britain, Sallustius Lucullus,’ 
for over-attention to military affairs points the moral. When Domitian 
passed away, in A.D. 96, affairs in Central Europe had become much too 
serious to allow any return of troops to Britain. It seems allowable, 
therefore, to guess that some four years later it was clear that in the 
north the British army held the Caledonian wolf by the ears. And 
the burnt layers at Corbridge and at Hardknot suggest that in or 
before A.D. 100 the army lost control. 

Just about this time, in A.D. 102-3, Trajan sent out to Britain one 
of his first legates, the capable and distinguished L. Neratius Marcellus,* 

‘ Furneaux and Anderson, Agricola, p. Ixxv., note L. 

* O.W.A.S. Trans., N.S., vol. xxi. Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield, Handbook IV. 


* Suetonius, Vita Domitiant, cap. x. 
ia Imp. Romani, vol. ii. No. 43; C.I.Z., vol. vil. No. 1193; the same name also 


* Prosopograph 
fits the gap in C.I.L., vol. vil. No, 1194. 
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whom even Domitian had trusted and advanced in the civil service. To 
him would fall the work of consolidating Agricola’s frontier, now that 
the idea of advancing northwards had been abandoned. Not much yet 
is known about the extent of the consolidation, and it well may be the 
successor to Marcellus whose work can be traced at York in a.p. 108-9. 
But there is enough evidence to prove that reconstructions took place 
early in Trajan’s reign at Castleshaw, Slack, Corbridge, and Hardknot ; 
pottery, but not excavation, suggests that now the forts! at Manchester 
‘and Nether Denton awoke also to a new life. This brings Trajan’s work 
to light once more in northern England; and it seems reasonable to 
assign to the same time a consolidation in permanent guise of forts 
in Scotland, in view of the close connection between Newstead and 
Corbridge. , 

Not much light is thrown on events between this time and A.p. 115-7, 
when the Romans were driven out of Scotland amid serious troubles. 
But before a.p. 114 it was found possible to extend the census! in the 
Peak District, since the censitor, Titus Haterius Nepos, was transferred 
thence to Armenia Maior, a province which existed only in a.p, 114-7. 
This seems to indicate that there was peace in the south. 

Hadrian, beset with troubles during the first few years of his reign, 
endorsed Trajan’s policy not to advance further north in Britain, and 
marked his decision by building in ap. 122-5 his great Wall between 
Solway and Tyne. But the new frontier did not remove the danger of 
massed raids from the north, and it was still worth while to experiment 
in methods of barring out the Highlanders. The Antonine frontier 
was a new method, and Professor Haverfield’s description of it as a 
breakwater shows the difference between it and the lines of penetration 
which Agricola laid down. For a few years, indeed, between a.p. 140 and 
A.D, 180, it looked as if the limes imperii might find a resting-place facing 
the Campsie Fells. But under the Emperor Commodus the decision 
was made which only the great Emperor Septimius Severus seriously 
attempted to revoke. After about a.p. 180 there was no permanent 
Roman advance beyond Redesdale and the Solway. The British army 
had been unable to face unmoved a crisis in the north since Domitian had 
reduced it to three legions. 


' R. Manchester, pp, 5-6; Archeologia, ¥ol. Lxiv, p, 303, 
* O.LL., vol. xi. No, 5213. 
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Monpbay, 12th May 1924. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., D.Lrrr., LL.D., 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 





Fig. 1. Stone Axe from Alrngarth Hill, 


near Linlithgow. 


Ronatp S. H. Cour of Gartsherrie and 
Northfield, B.A,(Oxonj, Northfield 
House, St Abbs, Berwickshire. 

Geornce E. Eanes, M.A., L.C.P., 49 St 
Margaret's Road, London, S.E, 4. 

WILLIAM Barr Kwox, Kedheugh, Kil- 
birnie, Ayrshire. 

WaLter G. Naprer, M.A., B.Se., § 
Sciennes Gardens. 


There were exhibited by H. M. Cadell, 
F.S.A.Scot., a Food-vessel Urn found in 
a short cist at Cowdenhill, Bo'ness, in 
1905, a polished Stone Axe found near 
a cist at Bridgeness (see previous com- 
munication by J. Graham Callander, 
F.S.A.Scot.), and a stone Axe, 7) inches 
in length, 37, inches in breadth, and 
li inch in thickness, of irregular form, 
the butt end, which is slightly imper- 
fect, being pointed, and the cutting 
edge showing a slight ogee curve. The 
axe, Which is polished over the whole 
of the surface, except in three small 
hollows, the bottoms of which have 
not been reached by the polishing- 
stone, was found 2 feet below the 
surface, on Airngarth Hill, near Lin- 
lithgow (fig. 1). The urn was subse- 
quently presented to the Museum by 
Mr Cadell. 
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The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By Cuaries H, Turneutt, 5.8.C., 13 Rutland Square. 


Stone Axe, 7, inches by 3 inches by 1,% inch, found at Arisdale, 
Burravoe, Yell, Shetland. 


(2) By Miss Morrat, North Merchiston Lodge, Ardmillan Terrace. 
Communion Token of Crailing, 1699. 


(3) By the Executors of the late JAMES Lesiig, C.E., through Sir 
Joun R. Frxpiay, K.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Flanged Bronze Axe, 4,5, inches long, 2,; inches broad at cutting edge, 
locality unknown. 


(4) By Sir Jonny R. Finpuay, K.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A.Seot. 


Roughly chipped Scraper of bluish flint, 1§ inch by 1! inch, from a 
kitchen midden at Woolworth, North Tasmania, 


(5) By Professor W. T. Gorpoy, King’s College, University of 
London. 


Side Scraper of flint, 142 inch by 1 inch, found at upper end of Long 
Row, Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh. 


(6) By Miss Rotwo, 15 Albany Street. 


Two wooden Boxes, ornamented on the exterior with designs worked 
in coloured straws, said to have been made by French prisoners in 
Edinburgh Castle during the N apoleonic Wars. 


(7) By Mr Ropert Hannan, late of Barend Farm, Parton. 
Old wooden Collection Ladle used in Parton Church. 


(8) By Mr James Beveriper, M.A., Rector of Linlithgow Academy. 


Stone Button Mould of quadrate form, 3 inches by 23 inches by 
ft? inch, with a matrix for casting a button on one face, found to the 
south of Linlithgow in a field lying to the south of the High Charch 
Manse property and Happercraigs Road. 


‘ 
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The following Donations to the Library were announced and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Davin Murray, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Early Burgh Organisation in Scotland, as illustrated in the History 
of Glasgow and of some Neighbouring Burghs. Vol. i. 


(2) By Le Comte Becoves, the Author. 
Les Modelages en Argile de la Caverne de Montespan (Haute-Garonne). 


(3) Bequeathed by the late Miss ALEXA W. Fercusox, 1 Lennox 
Street. 


A number of Documents, including a Papal Bull concerning Tithes 


at North Berwick, dated 27th November 1369, and another dated 12th 
duly 1492. 


(4) By the Rev. R. 5. G. Anprrson, B.D., P.5.A.Scot. 

Copy of the Covenants and the “Secession Bond suiting it for the 
times,” the last mentioned signed by members of various congregations 
within the Associated Presbyteries of Perth and Dunfermline on 25th 
July 1745 and other dates. 


It was intimated that the following purchases had been made for 
the Museum :— 

Sporran, with leather purse, and brass clasp decorated on the front 
with large dot and circle ornament. 

Brass Candle-box (Dutch), which belonged to the Steuarts of Coltness. 


The purchase of the following Books for the Library was announced :— 


The Archeology of the Cambridge Region. By Cyril Fox, Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Place Names, Highlands and Islands of Scotland. By Alexander 
MacBain, M.A., LL.D., with notes and a Foreword by William J. Watson, 
M.A., LL.D. 


Die Bronzezeit in Oberbayern, By Dr Julius Naue. With Album. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I, 


ROMAN COINS FOUND IN SCOTLAND. Il. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., D.Litt., LL.D., F.S.A.Scor, 


Six years have now elapsed since I endeavoured to bring together 
all the information I could collect as to the Roman coins that had been 
found in Scotland.’ In the interval a certain amount of new material 
has accumulated, partly through fresh discoveries, partly through the 
emergence of hitherto unnoticed entries in old records, Nothing that 
has come to light weakens in any respect the general conclusions which 
I ventured, to draw from the original list. Rather, everything goes to 
confirm them. At the same time, the additions seem to be sufficiently 
numerous to justify the compilation of a supplement. This can be most 
conveniently arranged on the same lines as those laid down for the 
catalogue itself? It will be observed that in one or two cases the 


addition is merely an amplification or a correction of particulars 
formerly given. 


(A) IsozaTep Finps From Roman SItes. 
(ec) The Antonine Wall. 


MuMRILLS.—In 192] Mr James Smith sent for my inspection a worn 
denarius of Trajan, which he had picked up shortly before in the 
field that lies immediately to the west of the site of the Antonine 
fort; the type of the reverse could not be identified with any 
confidence. During the cutting of some exploratory trenches in the 
same field by our Society there have quite recently been found a 
legionary denarius of Mark Antony, a worn ‘second brass’ probably 
of Claudius, a ‘first brass’ of Faustina Senior (Coh.’, ii. p. 427, No, 
182) in good condition, and a ‘second brass’ of Hadrian so seriously 
corroded that nothing could be made out save the Emperor's head, 

Rovew Castie.—In June 1920, a small cutting made by myself, a few 
yards to the north of the fort, produced a quantity of second-century 
pottery and a worn denarius of M. Antony (Coh.%, i. p. 41, No, 39). 

CHAPEL Hitt.—The excavation of the fort at Old Kilpatrick, begun by 
the Glasgow Archeological Society in 1923, has already yielded 
denarii of Vespasian (Coh.', i. p. 275, No. 46), Domitian (Coh., i. p. 472, 
No, 30),* Faustina Senior (Coh.%, ii. p. 415, No. 34), and lius OCresar 


' Proceedings, vol. i. pp. 200-70, * Thid., p. 200, 
* This piece had been halved, and only one half was found, 
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(Coh., ii. p. 263, No, 53), as well as a ‘first brass’ of Trajan (Coh., ii. 
p. 52, No. 328), a ‘first brass’ of Hadrian (Coh.*, ii. p. 186, No. 974), 
and a ‘second brass’ of the same Emperor (Coh.*, ii. p. 175, No, 820), 


(d) Scotland North of the Antonine Wall. 


DeEALGrNRoss.—In 1755 General Roy saw and surveyed the remains of 
two entrenchments at Dealginross, near Comrie.’ They represent a 
temporary camp and a permanent fort, and the larger one at least 
is characterised by certain features that suggest a first-century date. 
When I wrote in 1918, 1 was unable to associate any coins with the 
site. Subsequently there was brought to my notice a paper, dated 
1786 and entitled “Plan and Description of the Roman Camp at 
Dalginross, from a Young Gentleman residing in its Neighbourhood,” 
which is preserved among the archives of the Literary and Antiquarian 
Society of Perth. It contains the statement: “A gold medal was 
found here, with the impression of Titus Vespasian on one side 
thereof.” Further, Mr J. P. Mitchell, Comrie, has shown me a 
‘second brass’ of Domitian (Coh.2, i. p. 499, No. 327), which was 
found about 1905 by a farmer singling turnips within the area of 
the fort, It had been in good or very good condition when lost, 
and by a curious coincidence the reverse type was identical with 
that of the solitary coin recovered at Inchtuthil.2. Both of these 
additions are important, the former as increasing the percentage of 
Flavian or pre-Flavian issues among the Scottish gold-finds,* the 
latter for its bearing on the terminal date of the Agricolan oceupa- 
tion.’ More doubtful is a denarius of Alexander Severus (Coh2, iv. 
p. 425, No, 236), now in the possession of Major Graham Stirling of 
Strowan, which is said to have been picked up a generation or so 
ago at Dealginross between Camp Cottage and the Manse; if this be 
really the coin found there, it can have nothing to do with the 
Roman occupation. 


(B) fsonarep Finps From Navive Sires. 


TraPprais Law.—Excavation on this site was resumed in 1919, after 
being in abeyance for three seasons owing to the war. Thanks 
to the thoroughness of the supervision, which has been mainly in 
the hands of Mr J. E. Cree, the number of additional coins recovered 
has been large. Details will be found in the Reports which have 
' Military Antiquities, pl. xi, For the date of the survey see Archeologia, Ixviii, p. 172. 


* Proceedings, lil. pp. 233 f. shee Wha c 
“ See Journ. of Roman Studies, vol. ix. p. 136. Wid., pp. 256 ff. 
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annually appeared in the Proceedings. Here it must suffice to say 
that, apart from 4 or 5 late 4? which were so worn and corroded as 
to be unidentifiable, the 1919-23 list includes 4? of Nero, <4 of Titus, 
“E of Domitian (2), <2 of Nerva, <R of Trajan, 4? of Hadrian (1 
eertain, 1 probable), 7? and .4 of Pius, #7? and 47 of Faustina 
Senior, 4 of Gallienus (2), .47 probably of Victorinus, 42 probably 
of Tetricus, 47 of Probus, 47 of Carausius (4), 47 of Allectus, 47 of 
Galerius Maximianus, .4 of Constantine the Great, 42 with head 
of Constantinopolis, 47 of Constantius IL., 42 of Magnentius, 4? of 
Valens (1 certain, 1 probable), .4? of Valentinian IL., 4? of Valentinian 
IL. or Theodosius L, .42 of Honorius (1 certain, 1 probable), and 
possibly 47 of Arcadius. There was also a billon coin of Alexandria 
in such poor condition that nothing was discernible save the faint 
outline of the imperial head on the obverse; its general appearance 
indicated a date later than a.p. 250, It will be observed that the 
composition of the list confirms the previously suggested explanation 
of the presence of Roman coins in the hill-settlement: they seem 
to have formed the regular currency of the inhabitants. The long 
gap between Faustina and Gallienus will be noted. In the 1914-5 list 
there was nothing between Pius and Constantine the Great. 

Datry (Ayrshire).—Mr John Smith kindly sent for my inspection four 
Roman denarii which he found at Aitnock Fort, Dalry. They were 
of Vespasian (Coh.*, i. p. 371, No. 45), Hadrian (Coh.*, ii. p. 229, 
No. 1481), and Pius (Coh.*, ii. p. 295, No. 226, and p, 209, Nos, 286 ff.), 

Norta Utst,—A ‘second brass’ of Constantius Hl. with FEL TE[MP 
REPARATIO] came to light in an earth-house in North Uist during 
excavations carried out by the late Dr Erskine Beveridge. It was 
3 feet below the surface, 


(D) Isonaren Finps with no RECORDED ASSOCIATIONS. 


Axcrum (Roxburghshire)—I have seen a denarius of Geta (Coh.*, iv. 
p. 273, No. 183) which was found on the Fairmington Farm in a 
field through which the Roman road (Dere Street) runs. It is in 
very good condition, and is now in the possession of the Rev. J. R. 
Gillies, ULF. Manse, Ancrum. 

GULLANE (East Lothian).—In 1921 I was shown a billon coin of 
Alexandria which had been dug up in a garden at Gullane. It had 
been struck in the second year of Diocletian's reign, and had the 
familiar type of Dikaiosyne on the reverse. It may have been one 
of the many Alexandrian coins that found their way to this country 
during and after the Great War. 
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Happineton.—In 1920 a ploughman turned up in a field near Hadding- 
ton a ‘second brass’ of Constantine the Great (Coh.*, vii. p. 253, 
No. 215). 

Duppincston (Midlothian)—Among the MSS. of our Society (1780-1) 
is a letter from Sir James Dick of Prestonfield to the Earl of Buchan, 
in which mention is made of a coin of Tacitus found in mud dredged 
up from Duddingston Loch. 

EpinsureGu.—A ‘second brass’ of Augustus (Coh.*, i. p. 139, No. 516), 
which had been in fair condition when lost, was picked up a number 
of years ago by John Marshall, 9 Saughtonhall Drive, Murrayfield, 
when excavations were going on at Moray House, Canongate. It 
was embedded in a ball of clay, and was not discovered until some 
time afterwards when the ball of clay was accidentally broken. 

WuirHorn (Wigtownshire)—In 1922 Sergeant Duncan, Police Office, 
Whithorn, found in his garden a ‘ brass’ of Julia Domna struck at 
Stobi (Macedonia), The reverse type is a figure of Victory to 1. 
This, like the Gullane coin, may be a recent importation. 

Krrkcuppricnt.—Mr I, A. Richmond tells me that there is in the 
Museum at Kirkeudbright a denarius of Vespasian, which is 
entered in the register as “found in the Burgh Roods of Kirkeud- 
bright.” It had been in circulation for a considerable time before 
it was lost. 

Annan (Dumfriesshire).—Mr J. Murray, The Academy, Annan, sent for 
my inspection a ‘second brass’ of Hadrian (Coh.’, ii. p. 118, No. 166), 
which was recently dug up in a garden in Butts Street, Annan. 

GLascow.—According to the Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin Review of 
llth November 1814, “a few days ago a Roman coin in a high state of 
preservation was found in Canon Lane, Glasgow.” The metal is not 
stated, from which it may perhaps be inferred that the coin was a 
denarius, rather than an aureus. To judge from the description 
(which can hardly be quite accurate), it was probably Coh.%, i. p. 504, 
No, 397. 

Partick.—I have now found my notes regarding the coin of which I 
spoke’ as having been dug up here. It was not a Titus, but a 
Vespasian. The reverse was identical with Coh.*, i. p. 416, No. 620, 
but the obverse inscription, so far as legible, pointed to a.p. 72 or 73, 
rather than to 71. 

Crierr.—In 1921 Mr Thomas May, F.S.A., presented to the National 
Museum a ‘second brass’ of Faustina Senior (Coh.’, ii. p. 420, No. 80), 
which had been found in Mitchell Street, Crieff, “alongside an old 
drove-road.” 


* Proceedings, vol. lii. p. 244. 
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Pertu.—Mr Ritchie of the Perth Museum has shown me a ‘first brass’ 
of Hadrian (Coh.*, ii. p. 192, No. 1042), dug up about 1919 in a garden 
at Fechney near Perth. 

ABERDEEN.—The Aberdeen Evening Express of 7th February 1923 records 
the finding of two Roman coins— A? of Constantine the Great and 
«E of Constans—in Windmill Brae, Aberdeen, about 1890. 

INVERURIE (Aberdeenshire).—Mr Graham Callander tells me that the 
gold edin of Vespasian, to which I referred in my original list,’ was 
not found at Inverurie itself, as stated in Proc., vol. xxix., but at Port 
Elphinstone, the village which lies on the south side of the Don, 
just over the bridge from Inverurie. It was dug up in the garden 
of a cottage called Ardennan. It passed into the collection of Sir 
John Evans, on whose death it was presented by his son, now Sir 
Arthur Evans, to Sir W. M. Ramsay for the University of Aberdeen. 


(A) Hoarps or SILVER. 
(b) South-Western Scotland, 


Braco (Lanarkshire).—Six denarii from the Braco hoard of 1842? were 
sent for my inspection in May 1921 by Mr 8S. N. Miller. They 
belonged to the son of the farmer on whose farm the find had been 
made, One was of Titus (Coh.*, i. p. 455, No. 323), two of Trajan 
(Coh.’, i. p. 41, No. 214, and p. 60, No. 403), two of Pius (Coh.’, ii. p. 287, 
No. 158, and p. 326, No, 571), and one of Verus (Coh.’, iii. p. 183, No. 126). 
Marks on the first of these indicated that the hoard had been buried 
in a bag of coarse cloth. Along with them there was sent a denarius 
of Gratian (Coh.*, viii. p. 127, No. 13), which may have been found in 
Scotland but had obviously no connection with the rest. 

* Proceedings, vol. lil. p. 247. * See Proceedings, vol. lii. p. 261. 
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TWO SCULPTURED STONES, A COPED COFFIN-COVER, AND PART 
OF A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 'TOMBSTONE FOUND IN ST 


ANDREWS, By D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor. 


On the 27th of August 1923, the upper portion of a small Celtic cross- 
slab (fig, 1) was discovered in the south gable of the south transept of the 
Cathedral, about 2 feet below the broken wall-top and about 20 feet above 
the level of the ground. This slab bears unmistakable traces of the uses 
to}which it has been put in its long history of some nine centuries. From 
the weathering on the top it is evident that it had stood in the open, in 





Fig. L. Fragment of Croas-slab at St Andrews—front and back. 


an upright position, for a considerable time, By-and-by it was utilised 
as pavement, This is obvious from the sculpturing on one of its faces 
being almost worn off, worn off not by weathering, but by the long- 
continued treading of countless feet. Then it was seized and used as 
common rubble in that gable, either when it was originally built, or when 
it was partly rebuilt after the great tempest of St Kentigern's Day, 1409. 
This fragment of a slab is only 13 inches high, 15} inches broad, and 
4) inches thick. On the unworn face the seulpturing is clear and sharp. 
The upper limb of the cross and both arms are covered with a double- 
cord interlaced pattern, The compartments above the arms are filled 
with a zigzag fret. There is a double square recess in the angles at the 
intersection of the arms. On one side there is a spiral and fret pattern, 
pretty fresh (fig. 2); and on the other side a more open but more 
weathered one. On the worn face there are little more than traces of the 
upper limb of the cross, and of the semicircular hollows at its junction 
with the arms, and of a connecting ring. The mouth of each of the 
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semicircular hollows appears to have been closed with two circular 
ornaments. 

The other fragment of a Celtic cross-slab (fig. 3) was found in the 
closing week of March 1924, in the Eastern Cemetery, 
about 50 yards to the south-east of St Rule's Chapel. 
Unfortunately, much of it had been smashed off years 
ago, when the adjoining grave was being lined with 
brick. Both top and bottom are gone, and it is frac- 
tured to boot. The extreme height is 15) inches, ex- 
treme width 19 inches, and the thickness is 6) inches. 
The ornament on one face is mainly spiral, but there 
is some fret as well. The other face shows part of the 
shaft of a cross and part of the left arm, which are 
covered with interlaced work. There is a double square 
recess at the intersection of the shaft and arm. On 
one side there are traces of a zigzag fret; and, on the 
other side, slight traces of a pattern. The illustrations 
of both slabs are from photos by Mr R. B, Strachan. 
No Celtic cross or cross-slab, or fragment of one, bas 
ever been found before in the Eastern Cemetery, and, 
in the Cathedral Burying-ground, only one has been found on the south 
side of St Rule's. Of Celtic crosses and cross-slabs, complete and 
incomplete, there are now in St Andrews, above ground, sixty-five 





Fie. 2 Side view of 
Cross-alals, 





Fig. 4. Fragment of Cross-slab at St Androews—front and back. 


specimens. Some of these, however, are mere fragments. The supply 
appears to be inexhaustible. If the rate of discovery of the last thirty 
years is continued for another thirty, we shall have about a hundred! 

Some time ago, part of a coped coffin-cover was taken out of the 
Abbey Wall. Its extreme measurements are: length, 26 inches; breadth 
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at bottom, 15} inches; breadth at top, 5} inches; depth, 11 inches. There 
are two parallel roll mouldings on the top, each of which terminates in 
a curve, and in each curve there is an oval tassel or bulb. This is by no 
means the first interesting object that has been extracted from the Abbey 
Wall (see Proceedings, vol. xlix. pp. 221-3). 

On the 29th of September 1923, a modern tombstone in the Cathedral 
Burying-ground, which was so much off the plumb that it was in danger 
of falling forward, was moved from its place, in order that a proper 
foundation might be built for it. Then it was discovered that it had been 
set very insecurely on a number of rough stones and one fragment of an 
old monument. This fragment is part of what must have been a large 
slab, as it measures 4 feet by 20 inches, although no dressed edge remains. 
The ornament shows by its centre that the slab must have been at least 
® feet 2 inches either in length or breadth, Of the inscription, parts of 
the first four lines alone remain. So far as I can, I have completed them 
within square brackets. 


SUB HOC TUMULO PLACIDE CONQUIESCUNT OS[SA MARGA} 
RET® TAILZEOR SPONSAZ IACOBI ROBERSONE IU[NIORIS} 
MERCATORIS CIVIS CIVITATIS S|ANCTI ANDRE QUE OBIT} 
TERTIO DIE MENSIS M{AII 1636 A2TATIS SUE... -] 


There were two Margaret Taylors in St Andrews in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, and both of them died in May 1636. One was 
the wife of James Robertson, younger, merchant, citizen of St Andrews, 
and the other was the wife of Andrew Dickson, elder, maltman, citizen 
of St Andrews. James Robertson's wife signed her will on the 22nd of 
April 1636, In the Commissary Records she is said to have died on the 
[blank] day of April 1636, Evidently the commissary clerk was uncertain 
about the precise day, but knew or assumed that she died soon after 
making her will, and therefore put April; but the last remaining letter 
in the fourth line of the inscription on the stone proves that it must have 
been May, not April. 


; 
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IIl. 


ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF A CINERARY URN WITH OTHER 
RELICS, NEAR MARCHHOUSE, MUIRKIRK, AND THE EXCAVA- 
TION OF AN EARTH-HOUSE AT YARDHOUSES, CARNWATH. 
By ARCHIBALD FAIRBAIRN, Correspoxpinc MEMBER. 


CINERARY URN WITH OTHER RELICS FROM MUIRKIRK PARISH. 


On the 29th of January 1924, a decorated cinerary urn, containing 
burnt bones and other relics, was recovered from the right bank of the 
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public road leading from Muirkirk to Cumnock, at a point 2} miles 
from Muirkirk and 120 yards east of Marchhouse, a cottage situated 
on the roadside. The site of the find is the crest of a natural sandhill, 
over which the road takes its course (fig. 1), and where, quite recently, 
the steep gradient was cut out and the road lowered and widened to 
meet the requirements of modern traffic. The workmen at the time 
of the road improvement saw no signs of an interment, and it was 
on the date mentioned that Mr James Neilson, the road contractor, 
carrying out some repairs on the spot, noticed that the sand which 
had fallen from the bank by action of frost and thaw had exposed 
the urn in question. Information of the discovery was speedily brought 
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to me, which I conveyed to Major and Mrs Broun Lindsay of Well- 
wood, and when we arrived on the scene we found that the urn had 
already been removed from the bank, emptied of its contents, and 
deposited on the roadside, 

A careful serutiny revealed no further trace of urns that day, but 
12 feet west of, and on the same level as, the urn burial—which was 
® feet from the present surface—I found embedded in the dark 
coloured sand of the cutting two unburnt bones, much decayed and 
very fragile. 

Tt was noticeable from the discoloration of the filling-in that the 
urn had been buried in the sand, but how far below the prehistoric 
ground-level depended on the amount of turf, now converted into fine 
loam, accumulated there from the original road-cutting, From the 
depth of soil ascertained later in the exploration of the site, the 
einerary urn had probably been buried about 2 feet deep, and there 
Was no evidence that it had ever been contained within a cist. The 
urn, on discovery, was in an inverted position, covering a large deposit 
of burnt bones, and containing as well a small urn of the incense-cup 
type, an unburnt bone pin polished and pointed at one end, a bronze 
awl pointed at one end and flattened at the other, and an unworked 
Hake of radiolarian chert. 

We took charge of the urn in its soft condition, and also of its 
contents, and after careful drying and hardening the whole was 
deposited in the care of the Society. 

On making a minute examination of the site the following day, I 
picked up from amongst the loose soil fallen from the cutting and 
within a few feet of the urn burial, a fragment of pottery showing 
part of the undecorated rim of a different vessel. 

A thorough search of the whole site was decided upon, and carried 
out under the personal supervision of Major and Mrs Broun Lindsay. 
With the concurrence of the tenant farmer, a trial trench 27 feet long 
and 7 feet wide was opened in the field, parallel with the road-cutting 
and passing within 3 feet of the spot where the first discovery was 
made. Throughout there was an average depth of 34 feet of fine loam 
overlying sand, and the whole was carefully examined to a depth of 
54 feet to clean undisturbed strata, without any further trace of urns 
being found, 

Near the end of the trench on the west side a setting of stones, 
5} feet wide, was encountered and laid bare. Leaving the inner and 
outer margin of this setting intact, the centre portion was removed 
and the ground examined underneath, without resulting in any further 
discovery of relics. The stones continued into the field at a depth of 
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2 feet below the surface, and they were followed far enough to 
ascertain their direction and to expose the arrangement of the margin. 
It was apparent that the setting took the form of a wide circle. 
There was no evidence of stones on the freshly ploughed surface of the 
field, nor any unevenness of the ground, to suggest a construction 
underneath, but by probing deeply the stones could be felt sufficiently 
well to enable a circle to be traced. 

The application of the measuring-tape across the diameter of the 
mapped-out circle, from east to west, and parallel with the roadway, 
proved at once that the urn burial (A, fig. 1) occupied the exact centre of a 
circle 47 feet in diameter, the southern half of which had been demol- 
ished by the construction of the original roadway. 

The excayation now proceeded with a view to exposing, perhaps, an 
enclosing wall, or the base of a protecting cairn. The chief difficulty lay 
in the disposal of the soil, and this was overcome by wheeling it off the 
area altogether, and by following up the outer margin first as a guide. 

The accompanying plan, prepared by Major Broun Lindsay, D.S.O., 
accurately illustrates the construction found underneath the ploughing, 
and what is probably the remains of the base of a round cairn of the 
Bronze Age. 

Midway between the surface and the inner margin of the south-west 
side of the cairn-base, several fragments of a cinerary urn corresponding 
to the fragment already referred to were found, and associated with 
them, a good sprinkling of burnt bones. At the same time, a similar 
fragment was found projecting from the upper soil of the road-cutting, 
12 feet distant. All had the appearance of having been broken long 
ago, and were much overgrown with fibrous roots. 

It was evident that the early roadmakers in cutting through the 
cairn, had broken and scattered with its contents, a thickly made cinerary 
urn with a plain rim, and had removed the central portion of the cairn 
covering the urn with the decorated rim; the modern road improvers 
also missed this vessel by a narrow margin in cutting out the gradient. 

The interior of the area was examined carefully, as well as the upper 
part of the stony marginal base of the cairn, which in the higher parts 
the plough had somewhat damaged, and which still measured from 
8} feet to 14 feet wide, but with disappointing results. The cairn-base 
within the margin of stones was next taken up and the ground under- 
neath carefully trenched over, when it was seen that the construction 
had been laid down on a very poor and shallow soil overlying the sand. 

At a point B indicated on the plan, and underneath the part of the 
cairn where there were most stones, the discoloration of the soil led to 
the discovery of a small pit which had been dug in the sand, and which 
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contained a rich deposit of burnt wood charcoal, intermixed with small 
fragments of incinerated bone. Possibly this was the method adopted 
for the disposal of the residue of the cremated ashes of the body, but 
there was absolutely no trace of the cremation having taken place on the 
spot, neither over any part of the base of the cairn nor underneath it. 

In view of the importance of the find of the complete urn and its 
accompanying relics, the following particulars, gleaned on the spot, may 
be of interest. 

The snowy whiteness of the burnt osseous fragments emptied from 
the cinerary urn was most noticeable, rivalling the description of the 
cremated remains of Hector. There were very few, not more than 
eight to ten fragments of burnt wood charcoal associated with the 
deposit, showing how carefully the ashes of the body had been gathered 
from amongst the cooled charcoal of the funeral fire. 

The separate deposit of char, mixed with minute fragments of 
incinerated bone, found buried under the cairn strengthens the idea 
of methodical care, combined with sympathetic feeling, suggested by 
even the minor details. 

Because of the problematical meaning and use of these diminutive 
urns, called “Incense Cups,” found on rare occasions within, or associated 
with, cinerary urns, it is unfortunate that this one, otherwise in a 
perfect condition, should have been emptied of its contents before a 
minute exathination had been made. I am, however, indebted to Mr 
James Neilson, who emptied both cinerary urn and incense eup, for 
the following details regarding the latter, and the position it occupied 
within the cinerary urn. The incense cup had been placed on the 
ground mouth upwards, It was filled with fine black ashes and a 
sprinkling of a white material, in small particles, presumably collected 
from the incinerated bone deposit which had been heaped over it 
within the urn. The bone pin was found in a vertical position, one end 
inserted into the contents of the incense cup and the other projecting 
several inches above its mouth. The bronze awl had also been placed 
within the incense cup, where it was found. 

It is noteworthy that the pointed end of the bronze awl exactly 
fitted all the eighteen holes pierced through the widest part of the 
incense cup, while the flattened end of the pin fitted equally well the 
two circular grooves ornamenting its rim. 

It is also worthy of note, that the incense cup was not used in this 
interment as an urn to contain cremated remains, and it is a matter of 
interest to inquire into the meaning of the perforations encircling it. 
Fire-vessels, ancient and modern, temporary and otherwise, have perfora- 
tions constructed or pierced in them for the indraught of air to assist 
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combustion. The means of fire-raising, in remote times, must have been 
both slow and uncertain, and a fire once kindled would then, as now, in 
outlying districts, be carefully attended and kept burning, for convey- 
ance if necessary ; as a shepherd conveys a smouldering peat to set alight 
the heather. When such an important ceremony 4s 4 cremation burial 
had to be carried out, the solemn occasion would demand a sure and 
speedy means of setting alight the funeral pile. The quantity of black 
ashes which, on discovery, filled the incense cup, suggests that this vessel 





Lif |} 2? Finches 


Fig. 2. Cinerary Urn from Marchhouse. 


may have been used to convey smouldering material from the burning 
hearth to the funeral pyre, the vessel being finally included within the 
cinerary urn, as a sepulchral rite. 

‘The cinerary urn (fig. 2), which measures 13,, inches in height, 
10} to 11} inches in diameter at the mouth, 11) inches at the bulge, 
and 4} inches across the base, is of dark brown colour, and has a heavy 
overhanging rim with a straight upright neck beneath, bordered at its 
junction with the tapering lower part by a slight cordon. The lip, which 
is sharply bevelled downwards on the interior, is decorated by a zigzag 
pattern, and the broad overhanging rim by reversed triangles hatched 


with alternate parallel lines and bordered at top and bottom by double 
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marginal transverse lines, all impressed with what seems to have been 
a thin cord wrapped round a core, The neck bears impressions of a 
round, blunt-ended, wooden or bone implement applied obliquely, and 
round the lower margin is a row of small 
narrow loops, the curved end upwards, 
formed by the impression of a twisted cord. 
On the encircling cordon is a row of impres- 
sions similar to those on the neck. 
The incense cup (fig. 3), which measures 
}# inch in height, 2) inches diameter at the 
mouth, 3) inches at the bulge, and 1$ inch 
across the base, is buff coloured with a tinge 





Lowi? inch. 


Fig. 3. Incense cup from Marchhouse. 


of red in places. In shape it is like two 

truncated cones placed base to base. Round 

the rim are two transverse incised lines and 1 ° inch. 
the wall is irregularly pierced at the widest 

part by eighteen small perforations, R ; 

The bronze awl (fig. 4) which measures pr riigyter gchar pi Bone 
12} inch in length, has a thin, flat, spatulate ose 
tang, and the bone pin (fig. 4), which is 73 inches in length, is pointed 
and rounded at one end, and broken across about one-third from the 


thick end. 


EartH-Hovuse at YARDHOUSES. 


Place names, though not always quite accurate in spelling, are very 
frequently of great assistance in archeological research. The name 
“Yardhouses” conveys in this form of spelling no real sense of its 
meaning, and might easily be regarded as commonplace to the non- 
inquisitive ear. The local pronunciation is “ Yird-es,” the contraction of 
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Yirdhouse, meaning earth-house, in Scots, which explains how this place 
got its name. 

The structure under review (fig. 5) was brought to my notice by the 
name of “ Yardhouses,” and I was guided to the site—described as a “ hole 
in the ground"—by my friend Mr W. Shaw Smith, who is intimately 
acquainted with Carnwath and its neighbourhood, and later gave valuable 
assistance in the excavation. : 

The earth-house is situated on the boundary of two fields, midway 
between the two farm steadings of Yardhouses, occupied by Mr George 
Elder, proprietor of one, and Mr John Elder, tenant of the other. The 
site is a hillock of dry arable ground, surrounded on all sides by land 





Fig. 5. Plan of Earth-house at Yardhouses. 


under the plough, and overlooking the valley and upper reaches of the 
Falla Burn. The view is extensive, and the elevation is about 900 feet 
above sea-level. The eastern end of Calla, or Cauldlaw Moor—an exposed 
tract of land—is close at hand, to the south. This is a stony, heather- 
clad moor, overlooking two wide valleys and a large extent of country 
beyond, and is a ridge of great archeological interest, as it is the site 
of many cairns. 

The local name of the earth-house, I was informed by Mr George Elder, 
who took the liveliest interest in its excavation, is the “Elflaw Cave.” 
To the west of it, 85 yards distant, is a strong spring, called the “ Elflaw 
Well,” which may to a certain extent account for the site selected for the 
earth-house. Curiously enough, “elfshot” in the form of flint arrow- 
heads have been picked up from the land surrounding the ancient 
structure, and one perfect specimen, fully stemmed and barbed, was 
discovered some years ago close to its entrance. 
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Prior to excavation, all that was visible of the earth-house was the 
upper half of a portion of the entrance, which was seen to pass under the 
march dyke dividing Mr George Elder's land from that of Mrs Dow, of 
Wampherflatt, Lanark, and farmed by Mr John Elder. One roofing stone 
was in position, that which carried the stone dyke over the entrance 
passage, beyond which no trace of the structure was visible, except a 
Brassy sward covering an exceedingly hard surface. 

While earth-houses are plentiful in the northern half of Scotland, 
in the southern half they are rare. “In Fife there are two, Stirling 
none, Linlithgow one, Haddington none, Midlothian two, Berwick one, 
Roxburgh two. Not a single example is recorded in the south-west. In 
the mainland part of Argyll, Ayr, Wigtown, Kirkeudbright, and Dumfries 
they are not noticed; nor hitherto recorded in the centrgl southern 
counties of Dumbarton, Renfrew, Peebles, and Selkirk,” 

The oeeurrence of this earth-house near Carnwath, in Lanarkshire, 
made it desirable that it should be excavated, and permission was most 
willingly granted by the proprietors and tenant, who gave the use of 
tools and afforded every facility throughout. 

Early in May 1923, the excavation was begun by a small but 
enthusiastic party of voluntary diggers, and continued by spells at 
convenient intervals. Much encouragement was given by a visit to the 
excavation by Mr Graham Callander, Director of the National Museum 
of Antiquities, in the autumn of last year, and by the Council of the 
Society affording assistance which enabled the structure to be finally dug 
out in April of this year. 

It will be seen, on reference to the accompanying plan, that the 
entrance passage faces east. It had originally a portal stone on either 
side, but only the half of one and some fragments of the other remain. 

The length of the passage going west, to where it turns to the right, 
is 6 feet 6 inches. The wall on the right-hand side is intact in all but the 
original height. On the left it has been removed, but the original cutting 
through the hard clay soil to form the passage was clearly defined under 
excavation. This portion is marked with dotted lines on plan, and the 
original width of the passage here was probably about 2 feet 6 inches, 
The passage, on turning to the right, is 2 feet 10 inches wide on the floor- 
level, and continues for fully 9 feet, ending with a total length of 
about 15 feet 6 inches at two inner portal stone pillars; that on the right, 
a massive whinstone block 4 feet high, and the other on the left, of 
freestone, 4 feet 2 inches in height measuring from the floor. From the 
first turn to the middle distance the passage floor widens to 3 feet 2 inches, 
narrowing again to 2 feet 10 inches between the inner portals. Both 
passage walls are of dry-stone building, well preserved, and in their 
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original state. One huge boulder, 6 feet 2 inches in length and 1 foot 
5 inches high, forms the greater part of the left lower course. From the 
Hoor-level width of 3 feet 2 inches the walls converge inwards, till at their 
full height of 4 feet 11 inches, where they are bridged by the cover-stone, 
the width between is only 1 foot 10 inches, illustrating the ancient method 
of bringing walls together, and within the possibility of being roofed over 
with flagstones. 

On excavation, the passage was discovered quite filled with very fine 

soil, evidently silted through the interstices of the roofing flags before 
they had been removed, and suggesting a great antiquity for the strue- 
ture. One fragment of early pottery was found embedded in the clay 
floor. 
_ Beyond the inner portals the chamber turns sharply to the left, 
leaving a well-squared corner on the right, in line with the right-hand 
wall of the passage, It is 23 feet 6 inches in length, giving a total length 
of 39 feet measuring along the central floor-line of the structure from 
the outer entrance to the inner end wall. Only the lower course of the 
walls remains. The right-hand wall is constructed with six massive 
Hagstones set on edge, while five, similarly placed, form the left, one 
Hagstone measuring 2 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 11 inches. The width of 
the chamber varies from 3 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 2 inches at the middle 
distance, increasing to 5 feet 8 inches where the right-hand wall is 
curved outwards. At this point—the widest part—6 feet 6 inches from 
the further end, and marked with a circle on plan, the floor was much 
fire-stained, showing that the curved portion had been used as a 
hearth. Fig. 6 gives a view of the inner chamber from the inner end. 
The large slabs forming the lower part of the walls can be seen, as also 
the two upright portal stones giving access to the chamber, 

The height of the chamber was not ascertainable, as the rooting 
stones were gone, while all that remained of the end wall, which was 
straight, and 5 feet 3 inches wide, was one portion of a flagstone in its 
original position, forming the right-hand corner, 

The floor was in excellent condition, and was formed of the stony 
substance of the soil; it was covered over with clay, well trodden, and 
smoothly finished. It sloped somewhat boldly upwards from the inner 
entrance to the further end, thus solving the problem of drainage should 
water percolate in. 

It has been asserted that earth-houses may have been used as store- 
rooms and granaries, as well as dwellings during the colder times of the 
year, from the finding of querns within them. It was remarked that 
the floor surface of this one would have been quite suitable for the 
handling of grain; nor does the presence of a hearth in any way detract 
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from the theory of a storeroom, in a structure planned to exclude the 
cold in winter and the heat in summer. 

No tool marks were visible on any of the stones of construction, such 
as were discovered in the earth-house at Crichton Mains, Midlothian, 





Fig. 6, Inner Chamber of Earth-house from the weat. 


or the one at Newstead, Roxburghshire, Both these structures had 
stones built into them showing Roman handiwork, pillaged, no doubt, 
from deserted forts, but important enough to give both earth-houses a 
post-Roman date. . 

The greatest care was taken to examine minutely the soil overlying 
the floor, but, with the exception of fragments of medieval wheel-turned 
pottery found mixed with the previously disturbed soil within the 
interior of the chamber, no relics of importance were found. Charcoal 
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was thickly strewn over the whole length of the floor and passage, in 
addition to which two flint chips, two teeth of heavy animals, several 
bones, and a small square of red pigment—which had seen use—were 
found. 

A final search was made outside the entrance, where, at a depth of 
12 to 18 inches on the prehistoric surface-level, several fragments of 
thick unglazed, hand-made pottery were discovered, showing sections 
of the undecorated rims of two different pots of dark red clay. These 
fragments are similar to the fragment found embedded in the clay 
Hoor of the inner entrance, and probably belong to the period when the 
earth-house was first occupied. 

Several pits were dug over the crest of the rising ground, a few feet 
east of the entrance to the earth-house, in search of evidence of an 
above-grouhd dwelling. The soil, differing from that which covered the 
structure, was deep, rich, and dark coloured, on a space 15 feet by 10 feet, 
and slightly lower than the surrounding surface, This accumulation of 
soil left little doubt in my mind that an above-ground dwelling had 
once stood there. 

I desire to express my thanks to the owners and tenant of the land 
for permission to excavate, and also to Miss A. L. Shaw Smith for 
preparing the plan, to Mr W. 8. Smith for the photograph, and to 
Dr G. 8. Smith, Mr Brownlee, and others who willingly assisted with 
the excavation. 
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IV. 

INVENTORY OF THE PLENISHING OF THE HOUSE OF THE BINNS 
AT THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF GENERAL THOMAS 
DALYELL, 2ist AUGUST 1685. EpiTvep FRom THE ORIGINAL Docv- 
MENTS IN THE FAMILY RECORDS BY Sin JAMES DALYELL, Barr,, or 
THE Binxs, F.S.A.Scor., Aanp JAMES BEVERIDGE, M.A., Recror or 
LINLITHGOW ACADEMY. 


GENERAL THOMAS DALYETLI.. 


The marriage of Thomas Dalyell, first of Mannerstoun and Binns, with 
Janet Bruce, natural daughter of Edward Bruce, afterwards first Lord 
Kinloss, was proclaimed in the Canongate on Ist August 1601, and 
celebrated at Culross on 2nd September of the same year.’ Janet Bruce 
was legitimated on 21st May 16112 Thomas Dalyell is designated 
“merchant burgess of Edinburgh,” 3rd April 1599; “servitor of Edward 
Bruce [Lord Kinloss], Master of the Rolls,” 5th August 1606;" “in the 
Rolls with my lord of the Rolls,” Bill of Exchange, 5th June 1610;4 
“indweller in Edinburgh,” Bond dated at Edinburgh, 21st August 1612:' 
and “burgess of Edinburgh, now of Mannerstoun,” 23rd August 1614. 
He died on 10th February 1642, and was buried in the family vault in 
Abercorn Church, leaving a son and a daughter *—the son, afterwards 
General Thomas Dalyell, and the daughter Magdalene married to William 
Drummond of Riecarton (Linlithgow), contract August 16267 

Thomas Dalyell, “the only son of the late 'Thomas Dalyell of Binns 
and of Janet Bruce,”* was baptized at Abercorn on 15th October 1615 
At the side of the entry in the Register in a later hand is written: “ The 
age of General Thomas Dalyell 1712-1615 =97 ; 97-85=12." We fail to 
guess the writer's meaning. But the entry may have been made by, or 
at the instance of, Sir Robert Dalyell, the 4th baronet, who industriously 
gathered information about his family history, and who is apparently 
responsible either directly, or indirectly through his son Sir James, the 
Sth baronet, for much inaccurate information, given, for instance, to 
Playfair of the “ British Family Antiquity.” 

Consistently with these inaccuracies, Dalton in his “Scots Army 1661- 
1688" states that General Dalyell was captain in the Earl of Morton's 


* Canongate Register. * Reg, Privy Seal, 5, 1, and Binns P 
* Bond dated at London: Binns Papers. * Binns Papers, ie 
* Reg. Privy Seal, &3-214, * Tombstone in Abercorn Church. 


* Part. Reg. Sas. Edin., 11-280. 
* Linlithgow Sheriff Court Records, 2th April 142," Abercorn Reg. of Bap. 
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Regiment at Rochelle in 1628, and quotes as his authority the “Calendar 
of State Papers, Dom, 1628." There we read on p. 323: “There were also 
left ashore [at Portsmouth] of Captain Dalyell’s men 26 men and their 
sergeant, and 16 men of Sir John Lacelyes Company,” and on p. 324, “the 
two companies of the Esrl of Morton's Regiment left behind.” One 
cannot say how on this evidence Dalton identifies Captain Dalyell with 
the General. 

Dalton adds that all trace of him is lost for eleven years. But from 
Bills of Exchange drawn by Thomas Dalyell on his father through the 
agents or factors of William Dick of Braid, we trace him at Paris, 7th 
March 1634; at Saumur, 10th March 1634; at Geneva, 24th June 1634: and 
again at Paris, 7th March 1637: and at London, 17th March 1637. He is 
invariably designated “ Younger of Binns,” or “ appearand of Binns.” On 
13th July 1637 “Thomas Dalyell appearand of Binns” served on an 
assize in Linlithgow, and on 10th July 16388 “honorabilis et discretus 
iuvenis” Thomas Dalyell, appearand of Binns, appeared as attorney 
for Alexander Lord Livingstone. The ‘uvenis of 1688 cannot have been 
Dalton's captain at Rochelle. From another Bill of Exchange! we find 
him at Leith on 4th August 1637, Was he on his way to join his regi- 
ment? For Captain Thomas Dalyell was admitted burgess of Aberdeen 
on 7th September 16404 Dalton says, on good authority, that Dalyell 
served in Major Robert Munro's Regiment at Aberdeen and accompanied 
his regiment to Ireland in 1642, That being so, he came home on leave 
to take sasine as heir to his late father in Blackness lands. Again on 
2lst September 1648 Colonel Thomas Dalyell transferred his estates of 
Binns, ete., to his cousin William Drummond of Ricecarton. His 
commission as Colonel is missing. During his absence in Scotland 
Carrickfergus surrendered to the Parliamentary forces on 13th Sept- 
ember. After its recapture by the Royalists in the following year, he was 
appointed Governor, but was forced to surrender the town on 15th 
August 1650, when “Colonel Thomas Dalyell, Commander of the 
garrison,”* received a pass to go whither he pleased. Landing in 
Galloway, he was arrested by the Covenanters, but was immediately 
released; then followed his exclusion from the Covenanting army at 
Dunbar on 3rd September 1650, 

King Charles I. appointed him General-Major of Foot in the new 
army that was being raised for the invasion of England, on 10th August 
1651. Taken prisoner at Worcester (3rd September 1651), he was lodged 
in the Tower of London, but escaped and made his way to the Continent 

' Binns Papers. * Linlithgow Sheriff Court Records. 


' Part. Reg. Sas. Edin. * Aberdeen Records, 
* Linlithgow Sheriff Court Records, Sth April 1642, 


" Binns Papers. * Journal of Affairs in Scotland, 1650, 
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in May 1652.2 A warrant, dated Ist June 16521 was issued for his appre- 
hension, in which he is described as “aged between 50 and 60, some- 
what tall, his hair black and grey, and a wart upon one of his cheeks.” 
How could a man of thirty-seven be described as “between 50 and 
60°? Had his hard campaigning aged him so much in appearance ? 
Or were his jailors making a wild guess? 

Now tradition and Captain Creichton? state that Dalyell vowed never 
to shave after the execution of Charles I, Thus, in 1652, he wore a beard 
of three years’ growth; besides, his hair was “black and grey.” Conse- 
quently he would look much older than he really was. 

He is described about the time of Bothwell Bridge (1679) as wearing 
“a white beard reaching to near his girdle"? It would take nearly 
thirty years to cultivate such a growth. Evidently he removed the 
beard about this time, for the existing portrait at Binns Tepresents a 
clean-shaven man of sixty or little more. 

To resume. He returned to Scotland in 1654, and, after the failure 
of the Highland campaign, again escaped to the Continent, There are 
preserved among the Binns Papers bore-briefs in favour of Lieutenant- 
General Thomas Dalyell, addressed by Charles II, to Prince Radziwill, 
commander of the Polish army, dated at Cologne, 17th August 1655, 
to the King of Poland, of date 17th April 1656, and (a copy) to Alexis 
Michaelovitch, Czar of Russia, of the same date. The General took 
service with the Czar, with whom he remained till his recall by 
Charles II. in 1665. On leaving for home he received a testimonial 
from the Czar, dated 6th January 1665. The original document is 
missing. However, Sir Robert Dalyell, the 4th baronet, obtained from 
the Russian archives through the Russian Embassy in London, certified 
copies of the original bore-brief and the testimonial with translations 
into English, dated 30th March 1762.5 

These commissions from Charles I, are preserved’—Commander of 
the Forces in Scotland, Colonel of a newly raised regiment of Foot, 
Captain of a Company in the said regiment, Captain of a troop in 
Lieutenant-General Drummond's regiment of Horse, all dated 19th J uly 
1666; Lieutenant-General to serve under Monmouth, 19th June 1679 
(Monmouth’s commission as his superior officer was recalled, Ist 
November 1679); and Colonel of a new regiment of Dragoons [The 
Seots Greys], 25th November 1681, 

Admitted a member of the Privy Council on 3rd January 1667,' he 
regularly took part in their deliberations up to his death. During the 


‘ Cal. S.P., Dom. Cor., 18th Sept. 1651, Oth Jan. 11-2, Ist Jnne 1a, 
'Swift's Memoirs of Captain Creichton, * Binns Papers. 
* Privy Council Records, [., 241. 
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last eight months of his life he attended sixteen meetings.’ He was 
on the sederunt on 20th August 1685,) and very shortly thereafter 
died suddenly of an apoplexy in his house in the Canongate. - The date 
is given as 2rd August in The Dictionary of National Biography, but 
no authority is quoted? In the confirmation of the General's will 
taken out in 1724 by his granddaughter Magdalen Dalyell, the words 
“died in the month of August” have been altered by a contemporary 
hand to “died on the 2lst of August."* The Privy Council made 
arrangements for a military funeral, held on the Ist of September, 
when the streets from the Nether Bow to the West Port were lined 
with armed burgesses.! The place of burial is not named, but every- 
thing points to the family vault at Abercorn. 

The Army Orders of the day and the funeral bill of expenses are 
printed as appendices hereto. 

The General's age at his death is not expressly stated, but for these 
reasons we believe he was then in his 70th year: (1) At this period it 
was customary to baptize infants as early as possible after birth; 
(2) the date of 1500 commonly assigned for his birth may be dismissed, 
for in 1637 he is still dependent on his father, and in 1638 is designated 
“juvenis”: (3) in the last eight months of his life he sat at sixteen 
Privy Council meetings; (4) his two youngest children were minors at 
his death;* (5) Fountainhall® comments on his death and burial, and 
adds: “Some were observing that few of our general persons in Scot- 
land had come to their grave without some tach or note of disgrace 
which Dalyell had not incurred.” But Fountainhall says nothing about 
a wonderful old age, an omission which supports our case. For in his 
period a man was considered old at fifty, and very old at sixty-five; 
and (6) the evidence of the portrait at Binns. 

For reasons which we have been unable to discover, General Dalyell 
found the blessing of the Church on his marriages unnecessary. He 
was satisfied with “espousals de presente,” a marriage, though irregular, 
binding on both contracting parties. His granddaughter states that 
he “was never married”; “he had no lawful children of his own body” ;* 
Sir Thomas Dalyell was his eldest son by “a gentlewoman whom the 
General designed to marry.” ® 

This eldest son, Thomas, an army captain, whose mother was “ Elizabeth 
Ker, daughter of Ker, brother to Cavers,”* was legitimated 24th January 


1 Privy Council Records (ander date), * Dict. of Not. Biog. 

' Binns Papers. ‘ Privy Council Records, 26th, 26th, @th Aug. 1085. 

‘ Historical Observes, Bann, Club, p. 215, 

‘Memorials for Magdalen Dalyell and her husband anent the estate of Binns, 18th July 
1719, and 2ith November 1721 (Binns Papers). 

' Funeral Escutcheons recorded in the Lyon Office. 
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1673 under the Privy Seal! He was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
7th November 1685, He is the ancestor of the present family of Binns. 

The second son, also Thomas, known as “Black Tom” or the “Black 
Colonel,” born of Anna Powslie, was legitimated under the Privy Seal 
on l7th May 1682. He founded the family of Dalyell of Ticneven 
(Ireland), 

The third son, Lieutenant-Colonel John Dalyell of Muiravonside and 
Neuk (Stirlingshire), fell at Hochstadt on 29th May 1695.2 He is the 
ancestor of the Dalyells of Lingo (Fife). 

The fourth son, Charles, who attained his majority in 1692, was a 
captain in the army. He died at Darien.* His mother, Marion Aber- 
crombie, drew a pension from the estate after the General's death, and 
was living in the Canongate in 1701. 

The General had also three daughters—Mary (the mbdther’s name 
not known), who married David Beatson of Powguild (Fife); contract 
Ist and 7th August 1677;* Anna* (mother not known); and Margaret (a 
daughter of Marion Abercrombie), who married James Bell in Easter 
Auldeathie; contract, 7th September 1695.* 

It is difficult to form a just estimate of public men-in Scotland in 
the seventeenth century, when the bitterness of political strife was 
intensified by religious fanaticism. General Dalyell has been in this 
respect particularly unfortunate. Our popular accounts of him are 
based on wild tradition and on the writings of political opponents, more 
or less bigoted. Their descendants in politics and religion maintain 
to-day the malice and the rancour of their predecessors. Granted that 
he exercised severity in carrying out the measures adopted by the 
Government to suppress the Rebellion in the West, the numerous unjust 
actions of the opposition when they held the reins of power merely 
prove that the motto of the century was “V@ Victis.”. As a commander 
he was certainly a strict disciplinarian, but no more severe in inflicting 
punishment for military crimes than the civil judges of the period, nor 
even so stern as Wellington in the Peninsula. To a Bismarck he might 
even have seemed sentimental. In history he stands as a silent, stern 
figure, to which the Earl Marischal's motto might not inaptly be applied : 
“They say; what do they say? Let them say.” The inventory presents 
a picture widely different from the figure in popular tradition of a 
rough, brutal soldier of fortune, coarse in manners, slovenly in dress 
and manner of living, who roasted alive his miserable prisoners and 
played cards with the devil. We find a gentleman of taste and com- 
parative refinement, far superior to what prevailed among contem- 
poraries of his own rank and station. With a mind enriched by foreign 


' Precept: Binns Papers. * Edin, Com., 23th August 1704. * Binns Papers. 
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travel, he surrounded himself, both at Binns and in his town-house in 
the Canongate! of Edinburgh, with a luxury that was uncommon in 
Scotland in his day. His experiments in gardening and arboriculture 
place him a century in advance of his time. His strength of character, 
his unswerving loyalty, his physical and mental energy, his lion-hearted 
courage, his military skill, combined with the revelations of the in- 
ventory, all indicate a truly remarkable man, whose real merits have 
not received due recognition. 


APPENDIX I, 


Army Orders for the Funeral of General Dalyell? 


The ordess of the march of the troops at Generall Dalyell his 
funerallis. 


The officers are all to have black scarffis and the troops are to march 
with their armes in the posture appointed for these oecasiones as is usual 
in like caises. 

The march is to be begun from the Abbay Church in this maner. 

Major Wedersburnis troop of dragoons. 

Earl of Drumlanrigis troop of horses. 

The one halfe of the regiment of foot guards. 

Six peeces of cannon guarded by the company of Matroses.* 

The other halfe of the regiment of foot guards. 

The magistrates of Edinburgh. 

My Lord Chancellor (if his lordship pleases), with the nobility and 
gentry. 

The horse of wair led by two footmen. 

A Gentleman with a Generallis Batton. 

The hearse adorned as shall be thought fitt with the corpes. 

His Majesties Life Guard. 

During the procession there are guns to be fyred from the Castle 
from tyme to tyme. 

At the first convenient place beyond the West Port the troops are to 
sett and give thre salvies in order as they march. The Castle in the 
meantyme fyring a whole round. 

Thereafter the horse and the dragoons are to march forwards to the 
buriall place in the same order they marched through the town and 
after the corps are past the foot and cannon are to return. 

* Wilson, Edinburgh in Olden Times, vol. ti. p. 70 (London, 1811), 
* Register House It, 
* Men who assisted the gunners in working the guns. 


deceharges him therof for ever I say be me. 
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Ane accounpt' dew be Thomas Dalyell of bins for his father’s funerall to 


George Porteous the 2 of September 1685. 


Imprimis for two Losangs Armes with crist and Sexi at 
15 pund per peace. 

for 30 seuchanis 8 for the cofen 16 for the paill and 6 for the 
horses at one pund 12 ss. per peace 

for 4 branches * one both the sydes . 

for 22 Mortheadis 2 for the cofen and 2 for the Losangs. Armes 
4 for the hearse 6 for the horses 8 for the paill . 

for sifers* and tears‘ for the paill cofen and Losangs Renes 

for Making Guilding and painting the head peace : 

for Guilding and painting of 12 knaps at 6 ss. per peace . 

for Making Guilding i pelnns 4 aime soape? for the Sous at 
the branches . 


for 3 ellis of Lining for making the helmit . 

Imprimis for ninth ellis of black Glased Caligoe to vaint the 
Losangs Armes wins none and Mortheadis one at one = 
4 ss, per ell . 

for 6 ellis of black Bais to goe about the Tosangs Armes at one 
pund 4 ss. perellis . 

for the 4 pleatis the besnohea: was oainted one 

for the 4 pricks the branches stands one é 

for two ellis of broad Love* to cover the helmit . . 

for half ane ell of black and whyt tafity to be a wreth . 

for 20 ellis of black and whyt ribans to Ee sinned to the helmit 
and branches at 4 ss, the ell 

for three peaper of prins 

for a hunder and a half of tackets 

to the tayllor for shewing (sewing) the fins to ee Losangs 
Armes and Making the Knots of ribans 

for the horse hayre . 

for blocking the two fraimis of the Loeangs ‘Avnose 

for Ane Murning String‘ and glovs be the Captians order 


Summee of both’ 
Edinburgh the 8 of September 1685. 
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Receved the contentes of the above Acount for thomas dailyel of bennes and 


G. PortTrovs, 


' Binns Papers. * A candlestick with three lights to represent the Trinity, 


* Monograms T.D. * Heraldic tears. * A kind of silk. 


* A streamer put round the hat. * Money Scots. 
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THe House or Brywns ry 1685. 


The Peel of Mannerstoun was the residence of the Livingstons of 
Mannerstoun. Thomas Dalyell, burgess of Edinburgh, acquired on 
10th September 1612 from Sir William Livingston of Kilsyth, into whose 
hands the property had fallen, the lands of Mannerstoun, Binns, Easter 
Scotstoun, Fludders, and Merrilies. Between that date and 1630, as 
shown by dates on different parts of the building, he erected the House 
of Binns. 

The house consisted of a main building three storeys high, facing south, 
with two wings running south and enclosing a courtyard, from which, 
as it was slightly below the ground-floor level, a short flight of steps led 
to the hall entrance. The avenue ran directly northwards from the high- 
road to the courtyard gate. 

On the ground floor were the dining-room, with two windows facing 
south and two north, the Laigh hall, the General's own room, with one 
window facing north and one east, the cellar, the wine-cellar, the pantry, 
and the larder. 

Access to the upper floors was obtained by two turret stairs (turnpikes) 
projecting from the north front. 

On the first floor were the high hall, the “Chamber of Dyce,” the 
vault chamber, and the stone studie; and on the second floor, the green 
chamber, the stone chamber, the wardrop chambers—west, north, south, 
and east—and the south chamber. All the rooms on the second floor 
were lighted by dormer windows. 

On the ground floor of the west wing lay the kitchen, the milk-house, 
the woman-house, and the wine cellar; and on the first floor, the kitchen 
chamber, the milk-house chamber, and the red room. 

The ground floor of the west wing seems to have been separated 
from the main building by an archway, giving access for horses from 
the court to the stables, Thus the saddle-house and the brew-house 
were entered from the court. Above them were the men’s chambers— 
north and south—and the brew-house chaser: and above these the attic 
called the “Gallery.” 

The outhouses mentioned in the iaventocy lay outside the court. 

The draw-well was merely a catchment pit into which drained the 
rain-water that fell on the roofs. A small spring on the northern slope 
of the hill, known to-day as the General's Well, probably furnished a 
better quality of drinking-water. In a dry summer, water had to be 
carried up to the house either from the west pond (the Sergeant’s Pond) 
or from the garden pond. Later, when the alterations were carried out, 
the draw-well was abandoned and a supply pumped up from the garden 
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pond, first by man-power then by horse-power, for which a steam-engine 
was substituted, until the present gravitation supply was introduced. 

Some alterations were carried out by Sir Robert, the 4th baronet, but 
the more elaborate changes were made by his eldest son Sir James, the 
5th baronet (1791-1841). He raised the level of the court, built the present 
dining-room and morning-room, thus closing the archway in the east 
wing, and made the two-storey addition on the east side of the main 
building. The Laigh hall and the dining-room were converted into the 
present entrance hall, the main entrance transferred to the north side, 
the east and west drives laid out, and the east and west lodges built. It 
was he, too, who built the tower on the hill in 1826. With questionable 
taste he substituted battlements for the dormer windows on the north, 
and built the roof of his new rooms so high as to obscure the dormer 
windows on the south. 

The present baronet in 1914 lowered the roof of the new dining-room, 
and by means of iron girders saved the fine plaster ceilings from falling 
in ruin. 

THE INVENTORY. 


Were a twentieth-century visitor to Binns able to transport himself 
to 1685, he would at once be struck by the large retinue of servants 
attached to the household. They led busy lives. In addition to the 
ordinary household duties, the women were engaged in looking after 
the poultry, the bees, and the byre, in the bakery, in the brewery, and 
in the dairy. The winter evenings found them carding and spinning 
home-grown wool and flax. The men attended to the riding-horses, 
engaged in the ordinary work of the home-farm, and carried out the 
General's hobbies of gardening and planting. Some of the trees still 
adorn the park. 

At the dinner-table the visitor would miss the forks (there was only 
one large fork in the house), but would therefore not be surprised at 
the large stock of 24 dozen napkins, The napery and wearing clothes 
not in daily use were stored mostly in trunks. Accustomed to see in 
the house of the ordinary laird of the period only one wineglass, he 
would remark the ample supply of drinking-vessels—h dozen cups, either 
silver or silver-mounted, over 5 dozen glasses, besides pewter vessels, 
wooden drinking-cans, stoups, and quaichs. These and the furniture of 
the high hall and of the bedrooms would indicate to him provision for 
hospitality on an extensive scale, 

He would find a difficulty in adapting himself to the primitive sanitary 
arrangements, and would miss his morning tub, for only 4 basins are 
included. But the seventeenth-century ladies are said “to have washed 
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their hands once a day and their faces once a week,” and presumably 
“a lick with a damp cloth” before dinner would be considered sufficient. 

The provision of salted meat and fish was necessary for winter use. 
No fresh meat was then available, save from the usual laird’s dove-cot, 
for the searcity of winter-feeding resulted in the stock being reduced to 
such poor condition that their flesh was unfit for table. 

_ The carpets were spread on the tables, not on the floors. But at 
some of the windows curtains were hung. He would note, too, that in 
the bedrooms colours and materials were always en suite. 

The General was well supplied with materials for tobacco-smoking— 
§ tobacco-boxes, 3 tobacco stoppers, 2 burning-glasses for lighting his 
pipe by the rays of the sun, and a cock for striking fire. 

For writing-material he had an ink-glass, an ink-horn, an ink-pig, a 
sand-box, and wafers. His room was furnished with a library placed 
on shelves round the room, with a catalogue of the books, and a ladder 
to give access to the higher shelves. And this was in the room of the 
“illiterate soldier" of a baneful tradition! 

The walls were hung with trophies and curios, especially of antiquated 
and foreign weapons, collected by the General on his travels abroad. 
Besides, there is entered in the record a well-stocked armoury of service- 
able weapons—20 swords of different kinds, 12 pikes, 74 pairs of pistols, 
and 34 guns, 

Our visitor could enjoy his game of golf in the park, or of chess by 
the fire in the evening. In their due season he could engage in shooting, 
hunting, hawking, and curling. Hawking was the General's favourite 
pastime. It is curious to note that in spite of tradition no playing-cards 
are on record. 

We gratefully express our thanks for the kind and valuable assistance 
we have received from even the humblest quarters, but especially on 
the more difficult problems from Mr A. O. Curle, Director of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Mr William Angus, Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment of the Register House, and Mr James Russell, Town Clerk of 
Linlithgow. 


f;.1. Of Silver Plaite in the House, 


A large silver bassone with a large silver lawer (ewer) 2 large 
silver flaggone stoups. 2 large silver candlesticks. A silver gilded cup, 
bost with a covering (lid) bost Russia work. 5 silver tankers, 2 of them 
gilded. A large sugger box of silver. A sugger pouder box of silver, 
A cannell (cinnamon) box of silver. A posset dish of silver with a silver 
eover german work with a silver division in it. A Muscoviter silver 
dish called a bratine (corruption of Russian Braténa, a large pitcher or 
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goblet) with the character about the outsydes of the mouth thereof, 
A whyte lyme (earthenware) drinking can with a silver lid on it. A 
large silver quech having 2 lugs. A duzen of silver cups gilded & bossed. 
A duzxen of silver cups engraven & bossed. 2 duzen of plain silver cups. 
A duzen of silver trenchers. 2 large silver salt fats (salt-cellars) on of 
them with a cover & a little silver spoon belonging to it. 14 silver salt 
fats for the trenchers. A caise with a dozen of knyfs with silver chefts 
(shafts, handles), 2 doxen of silver plain spoons with a large silver spoon. 
A dowven of silver spoons with thrawen (twisted) chefts. 2 silver spoons 
one of them with a short cheft the uther with a falded-in one. A silver 
musterd box with cover & spoon in it. § brandie dishes of silver one 
of them gilded. 2 litle silver cups one of them gilded. A silver 
embossed cup. The Mother of pearle. 2 silver whistels with bels & 
chains with curell (coral) at the end of them. 2 engraven gilver candel- 
sticks. 3 duzen off flint glasses in the presse of the dyning roume. 
2 watter potts of flint with covers. 2 caddell (candle) eups of flint glass 
with covers, 2 porringers of flint glasse with covers. 2 pourle crows 
(small, round drinking vessels) of flint glasse.'| 2 butters of flint glasse. 
3 strings of curell beids whereon there is 143 beids. Another string of 
beids whereon there is 160 small beids severall syses. 


In the Dyning rowme (the east pert of the present entrance hall), 


Ten high lether ruschie (Russian) chayers. <A litle rushie lether 
chayer. A pendelm (pendulum) knock (clock) with a caice. A weather 
glase. A brase (brass) cuiler. A cave (case) full of glases, A chimnay 
(brazier), <A pair of taings with a shuffell with brase bosses. An iron 
porring iron (poker). A Bible. An Inkglase. A Sandbox. A box for 
holding wafers. 2 large watter glases. An oyle glase. A Vinnegar 
glase. 2 wyne glases. A brandie glase, A doog leisch. A chimnay 
brode, <A large faulding table. 4 cottoun courtens on iron rods before 
the four windows in the dyning roume. 


In the litle studie in the dyningroume (a large cupboard 
in the depth of the wall). 


A litle cabinat full of shutles (small drawers). A box with 3 shotles. 
A box full of mathematicall instruments of brasse & steill., A box with 
shells (scales) & weights for weighing of gold. <A timber box wherein is 


' Quotation from * The Uniuckie Firniantie ~: 


“They had sucked’ such a juce 
Ont of the good ale cruce, 
Wherein they found no dregges, 
That neyther of them his head 
Could cary home to his bed, 

For lacke of better legges.” 
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all the Generalls comissions, passes & letters from the Kings of Britane 
that he served & the Zar of. Museo, .A Tweise (case) full of instruments 
with specticles in it, our lait kings face ent out in steill on the one end of 
itand his own arms cut out in brase besyde it. A large brase prospect 
(telescope) in 4 pairts. Another large prospect in whyt iron with a 
chagarin skin on it. An instrument of timber for easting of ball. A foot 
of measure (foot-rule). Two litle timber boxes with a compase of timber 
in one of them. A quadrat of brase in a chagarin caise. 2 timber 
drawers. A pair of heill spurs, A bairns plomash (plume of feathers). 
2 Strong fyls. A box with 2 pair of specticls one set in silver and the 
other in bone, 5 pas kies for the doors in the house, # small kies for the 
presses in the house. A little hammer. A broad whatstone. A bon 
Sundyell (for carrying in the pocket), 3 tobaceo boxes. A burning 
Blase with ocaise, A pair of specticles set in silver with a lether caise. 
Another pair of specticles set in silver with a over gilded caise. Another 
burning glase. A weight for weighting of coyne. A tin, box with a 
spoon in it. A silver inkhorne. A litle watch with a chagarin caise & 
a silver chayne thereat, Severall keys belonging to the house doors & 
locks. A pair of steell buckles. 2 seourers for pistolls. 2 tobacco 
stappels (stoppers) with stamps on the ends one of silver anther of 
brase. Anther broken brass staple. A litle barrell of pounder with a 
pock full of small graith (probably gear or tackle). A painted prospect 
(telescope) of bon in 3 pieces. A ‘timber prospect. A Turkish brase 
instrument in a caise. A steill tobaceo box, A silver brusch. A 
multiplieing instrument. A whyte iron box with saw (salve) in it. 
A paper full of gilded brass naills, 


In the other press in the dymingrowme. 


A litle cave with a cover with glases. A iron ligour (camp) tobacco 
box. A timber tobacco box. Thrie mouse traps one of them a chak trap. 
Some pound weights of ame (alum, used for curing skins). A dutch 
hinging lock, 


In his own chamber (now the “ Blue Room”). 


It is hung with brown drogat hingings. A table cloath of that same 
drogat, A bed of timber. A feather bed 2 breided. A down bouster 
(bolster), 4 down cods (pillows), a litle one: _A steiched stryped covering 
covered with the drogat that the roume is hung with. 4 pair of bedplaids, 
one of them a stryped pair. A looking glase. A chamber box with a pan 
init. Achamber pot. The bed in that roume hung with the same drogat. 
A chimnay, <A pair of taings & shuffell with brase bosses. 2 porring- 
irons one of them with 4 taes. Ane iron shuffell with ribs for ridling. 
Ane iron box with an inkhorge in it with an iron cock for stryking of 
fyre, & an iron sand box in it. An empty weather glase set in timber 
with the figures relating thereto set in brase. 3 pair of snuffers, 2 of 
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them of brase, 3 brase cleicks for hinging anything on. An iron cleik 
where the glase hings. 3 horne combs, 2 timber combs. A little pouder 
horne. A litle iron studdie fixed in the North window in that roume. 
A litle studie behind the door in that roume wherein are several fyls of 
all sorts, with 2 axes, 2 hammers, a chissell & a plain. A peuther baisin 
belonging to that roume. A pair of bellises (bellows). 3 ruschie laigh 
chayers. Ane old fox lyning wes formerly in a cont. 4 pair of 
hulster pistolls. A sable lyning wes formerly in a coat. 8 pair of iron 
pistolls. His own chable (crooked sword, or hanger) A whinger (a sort 
of hanger, which seems to have been used both at meals as a knife, and in 
broils) & patrontash (an military girdle, for carrying ammunition), A 
broken knotted stafe. A Spanish rapire with a silver wayer handle 
(guard of wirework). 2 broadswords, & a litle chable with a bon head, 
& a silver handle in a chagarin scabert. <A pair of pistoll hose (covers). 
2 leather belts for ane maill pillion. Ane old lether sword belt. <A pair 
of great iron spurs. 2 Musecoviter poll axes. A Pollonian poll axe. A 
blunderbusch, 2 Spanish reids (javelins), one of them with ane head of 
princes metall. A double barrelled carabine with a bagonet in the midle 
of it. 2 Cossack riffell guns. <A litle chable. Ane elnwand (ell-measure). 
A Pols carabatch (euirass). 2 litle sticks one dyed rid the uther with a 
Moors head on it. Twa presses in that same roume in the one is the haill 
papers belonging to the lands of Caldwell which was gifted by our lait 
King of blessed memorie to him and also the papers of Mannerstoun, 
Binns, Scotstounhill, Merrielies, Carfletts, the lands of Blackness, all these 
wes his Father's purchase, and also the papers belonging to the lands of 
Waltoun, Caldeotes, Stacks which wes his conquest; & also the papers of 
Gruikfoot, Parkly, Philpstoun Milne which has been bought since his 
death as they shall signifie for whose behoof they are to be. 


In the uther presse. 


A stamped taffety night goun. A stamped calligoe pock therein is a 
mutch (night-cap) of the same that the night goun is of. <A satin cape. 
2 sueit (suit ? or sewed ?) bags of that same the night goun is of.. A comb 
bag of that same that the night goun is of with ane looking glase therein. 
A pair of stamped slippers. A whyte stamped collet (cape, or collar for 
a jerkin), 2 large brusches. 2 pouder boxes & a small brush in one of 
them. A coller cloath of the nightgoune. A black leather bag wherein 
is ane broydered patrontasch. 2 pair of bulf gloves. <A satin night 
mutch. A rid leather cover to a sword hilt. A pair of gray cloath half 
sleives. 2 collars of gray cloath with balin (whale-bone). <A rid steitched 
mutch. A pair of old murning gloves. <A lether pock with some gouff baes 
(balls). A grein velvet house (mantle) broydered with gold threid with a 
pair of hulster tops therto belonging. <A pair of halking gloves. 5 ells 
of black cloath. 2 pair of Pollonian boots with iron heils the one pair 
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yellow, and the uther reid. A pair of gray stockins lyned with beirskin. 
= pair of inittens lyned with beirskin. A twilted mutch. A sword belt 
of cloath, Round about the said roume is locked shelfs (shelves) wherin 
is his haill bibliothick conforme to the catalogue therin lying conforme to 
the alphabet that is therein written. A cutthroat (dark lantern) in the 
little office house (privy). 16 iron rods. A ledder for climeing up to the 
books. An inkpig (ink-pot of earthenware). <A gilded lether box, A rid 
leather box. 


In the Sadlehouse (now the Smoking-room). 


§ Broad swords. 2 Whingers with 3 knyves in one of them, A long 
durk. Thrie fyre locks with ane baganet. A Sword staffe (sword-stick), 
2 carabins. Ane elnwand, A great plain (a large drawing-knife), A 
Pistoll.” 2 Quivers with arrows. 7 bows. A. boss (hollow) reid. 8 iron 
elubs, 17 plae clubs. A pistoll scourer, A hulster dryver (meaning not 
known). Several rousted keys hinging on a string. 2 Sumpter chists (for 
pack horses) with a sadle belonging therto. A new ryding sadle with a 
cover lyned with grein velvet. A timber bed, 2 Muscoviter clog (log) bags. 
An old villies (valise). A pair of hachamis (racks or f rames) belonging to the 
Sumpter chest. A Curling stone of stone. A Curling stone of leid & iron. 
A Timber Curling stone. Several peices of old iron. 2 pair of Kams 
(calms, bullet-moulds) for casting of musket and pistoll bollat. 4 old 
stand collars (colours), A pair of buits. A whyte beir skine for a horse 
deck, 2 lather houses (housings). 9 old sadles. A leid leg (probably a 
bar of lead). A ligour chist. 4 pair of thick hoise therin. A haxell (an 
ash or hazel box) chist with a snedding knyfe (lopping knife for some 
special purpose), Several old brydell ringays & old brydles. A watter 
glasse, A ligour bed. A Tent with staves & pins belonging therto, 
A purse with some leid bollats. 2 iron sawes, 2 plains. 


In the Laigh Hall (now the west part of the entrance hall), 


8 chayrs of rushie leather. 2 tables, 2 seed (the inner husks of oats 
separated in grinding and preserved for making sowens) boxes, An iron 
chimnay. 2 iron broads the one for the dyning roume chimnay the uther 
for his own chamber chimnay with 2 pair of handles for lifting the said 
chimnays. A pair of taings and shuffell with brass bosses. 2 backets 
(wooden box with 2 Ings). A bairns table. A kaill bell (dinner-bell). A 
halk bag. 2 lewers (hawk lures), The chimnay broad in 2 halfs, 
11 pycks (pikes). 2 Standart staffs. 2 rubbers (brushes). A Spanish 
bussome. A ruch (rush) head. 15 bandallier strings with some bandaliers 
at them, 14 Museats & a carabin barrell. 10 fyre locks, A scouring 
wand. Knags (knobs) for hinging of clocks & coats. 2 ambries (a press 
in which the provision for the daily use of a family in the country is 
locked up) in the hall with fixed locks, 4 presse in the hall with 18 timber 
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shottels, 2 mum glasses, 0 wyne glasses, 6 drinking quechs, a norroway 
timber can, ane urian glasse (for containing urine for medical examination 
—the urine was tested by the grounds, the smell, and the taste), 3 bon 
hefts of knyfes, Above the by-buird table, a large window tirlied 
(netted, latticed) for birds. In the transe (passage) in the laigh hall hings 
a dae (doe) net with all its furniture & several uther old nets for taking of 
fisch. In the transe in the laigh hall is anuther window tirlied for birds. 
The windows there on the north syde is stenchelled & tirled, the north 
windows in the dyning roume also. Before the South Windows in the 
laigh hall is a large volrie (aviary) tirlied with a large cage upon the top 
of it tirlied and itself theiked with leid and sklaite. There is severall iron 
supporters in it for holding of birds meet and ther nests. A rattoun fall 
(rat trap). 2 backets one of them branded (bordered) with iron. 
* 


In the High Hall (now the drawing-room). 


8 tables with 3 large carpets. 2 dozen of carpet chayers. A cuiller of 
peuther, A large Bible of old Seots print. A table broad with chess 
broad & men therto. Ane iron chimnay with brass bosses. <A pair of 
taings and shuffell with brass bosses. A resting carpet chayre. 2 globs. 


In the chamber of Dyce (the best bedroom— Chambradeese” . 
now the * King's Room”). 


A suit of fyne Arass hingings. A cloath bed lyned with a pink taffetie 
lyneing. A freinge of the colour of cloath & lyneing round the bed. 
A steichéd mat of the lyneing. A down bed thrie breided. A down 
bouster. 3 pair of blankets 3 breided. A faulding bed with « feather bed 
& bouster. A firr table, 2 cods (pillows) belonging to the great bed. 
2 pair of bed plaids belonging to the faulding bed with a steiched drogat 
mat. 2 cloath table cloaths one of them for the faulding bed the uther 
for the firr table. They are freinged about with a small freinge of the 
collour of the freinge that is about the bed. <A large looking glasse, 
2? arm chayers. 2 backed thayers. 4 stools. A foot stool which hath 
eloath of the curtins & freinges of the collour of the bed & lyning. — 
A pair of standers. A chamber box & o pan in it. A chamber pot. 


. A pair of taings & a shufell with brase bosses. Ane iron chimnay. Ane 


chimnay broad, 


In the Voull chamber (now the ** Pink Room"). 


A suit of gilded leather hingings. A cloath bed with « yellow taffetie 
lyneing with freinges of the colour of the cloath and lyneing round the 
bed outside and inside. A steiched mat of the lyneing of the bed. A 
thrie breided feather bed. A feather bouster. 3 pair of blankets 3 
breided. A faulding bed with a feather bed & 3 feather cods. 2 pair of 
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bed plaids. A steiched droget mat. 2 cloath table cloaths with silk 
freinges of the collour of the bed & dyning. A firr table. A looking 
glasse with ane iron cleick wheron it hings. 2 armed chayers; 2 backed 
chayers; 4 stools; a footstool: all covered with the cloath of the bed 
with small freinges conforme to the bed. A chamber box with a pan in 
it. Achamber pot. Aneold brush. A pair of standers, A pair of taings 
and shuffell with brase bosses. Ane iron chimnay & chimnay brode, 


In the Stone Studia (now a atarrcuise), 


A suite of clow (clove pink) colloured hingings. A covering of a bed 
with a timber bed. A feather bed in it. 2 silk cods, one with downe-the 
uther with feathers. A Canobie (canopy) of that same that the hingings 
is of. A pair of taings with shuffell bossed with brase. Ane iron 
chimney. 


In the black trunk there is 


4 pair of holland sheets thrie breided. 2 pair of lineing sheets 
¢ breided. A pair of lineing sheets 4 breided. Eleven pair of lineing 
sheets 2 breided. 4 holland codwaires (pillow-slip). 21 lineing codwaires, 
4 pair of spitting (worn) sheits, 2 peices of course round dornick (linen 
cloth used for the table) the one peice 13 elns, the uther also 18 elns. 
= ligour chists. 11 dozen of dornick naprie in the chist & 2 dozen serving 
the house, 5 dornick tuells (towells). 21 dornick table cloaths. 7 dozen 
of damis (damask) naprie. 6 damis table cloaths. 2 dornick table 
cloaths. <A lineing tuell & a dornick tuell, 2 dozen & 10 of dornick 
naprie. 4 peices of grein droget, consisting of 45 elns. 


dn a litle black trunk. 


A suit of old grein taffetie courtins wherein is § peice with the pand 
(a narrow curtain). A grein satten broydered coller cloath. A shirrie 
colloured Morallae tabie (dark brown wavy silk) coller cloath with a deip 
gold and silver bon lace about it. A blue saten coller cloath with a gold 
bone lace upon it. A Shirrie cesnut (sarsenet) coller cloath with a silver 
lace upon it. A stamped cesnut night goune lyned with cesnut with 
silver threed throw it. 2 peices of gilded leather. Some elns of black & 
whyte lace. The Patron (pattern) of our arms upon whyt fries, A 
leather tasch (sabretache), A little stripped table cloath. A parchment 
box wherein is 3 flanan face cloaths (for protecting a baby’s face); 
2 holland sueild (swaddling) belts; 2 bairns shirts: a bairns shoulder 
sheit; a bairns Inced bib; a laced face cloath: a laced gravat; a laced 
muteh; a eroce cloath; a pair of laced glovs; a pair of laced cuffs ; 
2 plain holland baiglets (an undershirt worn next the skin or a piece of 
linen worn above the shirt of a very young child); a pair of plain holland 
slieves ; a plain holland gravat ; a pair of plain holland gloves: a fauldand 
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face cloath with hems and purlins (fringes); a holland bib with hems 
& purlins ; a pair of cuffs with hems & purlins ; 2 stay bands, one of them 
plett, anther bib with hems; a holland pinour (apron); 2 holland navell 
eloaths, and a double lineing cloath. 


In the Grein Chamber (now the **Sea Room"). 


A suit of grosser (coarser) arras hingings than is in the chamber of 
Dyce. A cloath bed lyned with a blew taffety with a freinge in & out 
of the collour of the cloath and lyneing. A steitched mat of the lyneing 
of the bed, A thrie breided feather bed. 2 pair of bed plaids 3 breided. 
A faulding bed with a feather bed & bouster. 2 cods, 3 pair of bed 
plaids: A Steiched drogat mat, <A firr table. 2 table cloaths one of 
them for the table the uther for the faulding bed of the cloath of the bed 
and freinges conforme to the bed. A large looking glass tvhich stands 
in the Milkhouse chamber. 2 armed chayers. 2 backed chayers. 4 stools 
covered with the cloath of the bed with small freinges conforme to the 
freinge of the bed. A pair of standers. A chamber box with a pan in it. 
A chamber pot. A footstole covered with the cloath of the bed with 
freinges conforme. A pair of taings with shuffell brase bossed. An iron 
chimnay and chimnay broad. 


In the Stone Chamber (now the top Bath-Room). 


A suit of rid hingings with gilded slips. A cloath bed with a rid & 
yellow freinge. A rid rng. A feather bed & bouster. 2? pair of bed 
plaids. A hurle (truckle) bed with feather bed & bouster. A blew 
covering with yellow pasments (strips of lace or silk) lyned with harne 
(coarse cloth). <A firr table. Ane old carpet. A looking glasse. A 
bruseh. A chamber box without a pan. A chamber pot. A pair of 
snuffers. A pair of taings with shuffell brase bossed. An iron chimnay 
& chimnay brode, An iron cleick whereon the looking glase hings, An 
old rushie leather chayer. 3 shewed stuils. 


In the Westmost of the Wardrop Chambers (now the ““ White Room *)) 


in the Northmost Wairdrop Chamber (now the “ North-East Room”) 


A Wainscot (oak) table. A shewed stooll, 


In the South Wairdrop Chamber (now the “ White Room “)s 
Atable. A chartour chist, 


A faulding table, A firr bed, A shewed stooll. A eabinet full of 


shottles. A lathrone (desk) with shottles covered with grein base, A 
litle trunk covered with selchskins (sealskins), 
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in the Easter Wairdrop Chamber (now the “ Priest's" Room). 


A suit of stamped grein hingings. 3 laigh rushie chayers. A bed 
hung with sad gray droget with ane worset (worsted) freinge about the 
courtins & pand. A feather bed & bouster. 2 pair of bed plaids. <A bed 
wovering of the courting & pand. <A pair of iron taings with ane iron 
chuffell. An iron chimnay & chimnay brode, 


In the Transe (passage) betiwiet that chamber & the South 
chamber ia an affice house with a boo. 


In the South Chanter, 


A suite of blew hingings with yellow pasments. A bed hung with 
blew courtins with yellow pasments, & freinges about the pand. .A 
feather bed & bouster. 2 cods,2 pair of bed plaids. A covering of the 
cloath that the bed is hung with with yellow pasments on it. A hurle bed 
(a low bed moving on wheels) <A feather bed & bouster in it. <A firr . 
table with a blew table cloath of that same that the roume is hung with. 
A chamber pot. 3 shewed stools. A looking glase. An iron chimnay. 
A pair of taings & chimnay broad. 


In the Kitchine Chamber (above the present servants’ hall), 


Twa peice of aras hingings the rest of the room hung with grein 
droget. A bed hung with gray sarge. 3 knupe (knobs) upon the top of 
it lyned with gray sarge. A feather bed & bouster. A feather cod. 
3 pair of bed plaids, A bed covering of sarge lyned with plaicding of that 
same sarge that the bed courtins is of. A faulding bed. A feather bed 
& bouster. 3 pair of bed plaids. A steitched twilt of gray droget. The 
faulding bed has a cover cloath of that same sarge that the meikle bed is 
hung with, <A laigh rushie leather chayer. 2 shewed stools. A looking 
glase. 2 litle boxes for holding of womens musts (hair powder), A 
chamber pot of peuther as all the former are. A chamber box. Ane 
iron chimnay. Ane iron chimnay broad, <A pair of iron taings with iron 
ehuffell. A marbell morter with a timber pistoll (pestle). <A litle small 
seive. A peuther baisin. <A timber backet (square wooden box with lugs 
for coals, etc.). 


In the Rid rowme (now above the servants’ hall), 


A bed hung with old blew courtins with blew & whyte pasments on 
them. A feather bed & bouster. A twilt of harne stroped (stuffed) 
with oull (wool), 2 pair of bed plaids. 2 yellow & rid Scots coverings 
one of them lyned with pleiding. 2 shewed stools. 4 trunks covered 
with leather, 2 ligour chists. A litle timber chist. An iron chimnay. 
2? dozen & one servit (napkins) of dornick. 6 table cloaths of dornick. 
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3 old by-board table cloaths. 2 pair of yearn windle blaids (wooden 
pegs for holding the skein). . = yearn windle feet with boxes, 2 hand 
reills with ane chack reill (reel for winding yarn). 


In the litle Studie in that rowme. 
4 large lame pigs (earthenware vessels). 4 pair of cairds (for carding 
wool). 3 heckels (hackling combs). 4 guising irons one of them locked 
(for crimping). 


In the Milkhouse Chamber (on the first floor of the west wing). 


A bed hung with old rid cloath courtins with a silk yellow pand about 
it. A feather bed & bouster. A rid old covering. 3 laigh rushie leather 
chayers. A faulding bed. <A trunk covered with black leather. A 
timber box under that trunk. A highland plaid. A bress morter & 
pistoll. Ane iron chimnay with iron shuffell & taings. A peuther 
chamber pot. 


In the Woman House (the servants’ hall). 


A standing bed of timber wherein there is ane calve (chaff) bed & 
bouster, 2 pair of bed plaids, a Scots covering. A faulding bed wherein 
there is a feather bed and bouster & feather cod. 2 pair of bed plaids. 
Ane iron chimnay, Ane iron cruik. Ane baking girdle. Ane pair of 
iron taings & chuffell with ane brase head, Ane iron for holding of guise 
irons, A firr table. 5 timber stoolls, 3 pair of oull fyning combs 
(used in combing long-stapled wool; short-stapled wool is carded). <A 
brass bed pan with ane iron handle. A coall ridle. A meill seive. 3 lint 
wheills (spinning wheels). 2 oull wheills. 38 iron pins for twisting of 
worset, A timber backet. Ane scellatour (a pan), A salt-fatt (salt 
barrel). A brase shell & baik (scale and beam) with a pound weight 
wherein is halfe pound, quarter pound, ete. 


In the Milkhouse. 


2kirns. 2kirne staffs. 6 whyte lame plaits & 3 blew & whyte ones, 
2 whyte lame trunshers. Ane mill sane (milsie=milk strainer), 3 milk 
tubs, A milk lugged tub, A milk leadgalloun (vessel for containing 
liquid). A whyte lame passet (an earthenware posset dish) dush. An 
iron calve shivell. 2chesells (cheese-vats). A burnestand (4 water-barrel). 
2 wash barrells (swill-tubs), A earthen chamber pot. The milksae borrow 
(the wooden frame that carried the cloth milsie). A cheise kesart (wooden 
vessel in which the cheese is pressed). 4 timber skelfs (shelves) fixed to the 
Milkhouse. A meill barrell. A milk kitt (wooden vessel or pail in which 
milk dishes are washed). In the Woman House there is a Press wherein is 
the Peuther Work :—7 large peuther plaits. 9 peuther plaits of ane lesser 
syse. 6 peuther plaits of ane lesser syse. 8 peuther plaits of ane lesser syse. 
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11 peuther plaits of ane lesser syse. A deip broth plait of peuther, An 
old peuther plait. Six peuther ashet (meat-plates) plaits. Thrie masarins 
(a dish to be set inside a larger vessel) of peuther. Ane old peutlrer 
basin. 3 soll plaits (the dish in which the masarin stood). 4 peuther 
flazan stoups. A peuther pynt stoup. A peuther chappin (about a quart 
(Eng.)) stoup. A peuther mutchkin (about a pint) stoup. <A English 
chappin peuther stoup. 2 English peuther mutchkine stoups. 2 peuther 
pans of chamber boxes. Ane brass chaffin (chafing) dish. Ane iron 
chaffin dish. Ane peuther eg plaite. A jairdine (a large chamber-pot) of 
peuther, 5 dussane of peuther trunchers. 5 chamber pots. 2 peuther 
gairdners for setting plaits on. A peuther bed pan. I peuther sasers 
(dishes for holding sauce).- 2 litell peuther porringers. & peuther candell- 
sticks. 8 peuther sockets. 12 brass candelsticks. 2 brass sockets. A 
brass spuffin dish. 4 large peuther porringers. 2 pair of brase bosses for 
the upper hall chimnay. 8 old peuther trunschers. 3 pair of old brass 
snuffers. A pair of new iron snuffers. A pair of new brase snuffers, 
Of the above mentioned plaits are twelve in the kitchine, with ane 
egplait and ane baisine. 


In the corne house. 


A corne girnell (corn-chest) with a division in it. 2 fourth pairt 
(forpeit =} peck) disches. 


In the Girnell House (Granary). 


2 meill sives. A brase shell with an iron baik. 2 fyfty pound weights 
of iron. A stone weight of iron. Ane eight pound weight of iron. A 
four pound weight of iron. A twa pound weight of iron. 2 large girnells 
the one with 4 divisions & the uther with twa. A meill firlot. A corne 
firlot. A meill peck, A corne peck. Ane iron baismain (a large wooden 
dish used for carrying the meal from the girnel to the bakeboard, or for 
holding meal for immediate use). Ane iron candelstick. A timber stool. 
2 old timber chayers. 2 meill barrells, 3 uther barrells. A barrell with 
some pouder in it. 2 scoonschions (candelabra). A pair of timber brods 
for weighting. A meill straik (wooden implement with straight edge for 
levelling measure of grain). A great iron swie (swinging bracket 
beside the fire). 2 iron gavellocks (pickaxes). 2 iron mattocks. 2 foot 
spaids, An iron scupe (grain-scoop). A timber plaite. 


In the Men’s Chambers (now the Tent Room): the North Chamber. 


4 timber standing beds: in one of them a feather bed & bouster. Ane 
old grein rug. 2 pair of bed plaids. An old blew rug. In the other bed 
a feather bouster, 2 pair bed plaids & a Scots worset covering 
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In the South Chamber (now the Tent Fioom) where the men lyes, 


2 standing timber beds, in* the one there is a feather bed & bouster, 
2 pair of blankets. A Scots covering unlyned. In the uther bed a 
feather bed & bouster. 2 pair of bed plaids, A steiched blew covering 
lyned with plaiding. A litle studie of timber. A timber table. 


In the Brewhouse Chamber (on the first floor of the east wing). 


Hung with a suit of old strip hingings. 3 litle studies. A standing 
bed with courtins of grein droget. 5 knups lyned with the same. A 
feather bed & bouster. 2 twilts stopped with owll. 2 pair of bed plaids. 
A covering of the droget that the bed is hung with lyned with plaiding, 
A hurle (bed on wheels) bed, with a harn twilt (quilt) twilted with oull. 
A litle rushie leather chayer. An iron chimnay. An iron forring irone. 
A chimnay broad, 


in the Stable Chamber Jotrgainst (on the first floor of the east 
wing) the Brewhouse Chamber. 


A standing bed hung with a suite of old droget hingings with a harne 
bed with feathers in it. A faulding bed. An iron chimnay with iron 
taings & shuffell, 


in the Gallerie (now the Attic). 


A large trunk barred with iron. An iron jack (meaning unknown) of 
a box. <A scellatour. 4 bairns’ chayers, A wainscot table. A pair of 
twisters for silk or yarne. 7 pair of oull sheirs. 2 clooves (instrument: 
that closes like a vice, used in the preparation of flax, or for sharpening 
sews) A bed pan. <A large wand (wicker) basket. 2 milne roses (some- 
thing like the spray of a Watering-can), A dussan of heuicks, 8 iron 
stenchells (iron bars), Severall uther pieces of iron. 4 pillisies (pulleys) 
for the jack. 2 glass chists for flours. 4 dussen of new timber trenschers, 
2 Millan glasses. Several! loisans (panes) of glasse. 4 timber boxes. A 
timber stooll. A chamber box with a pan in it. Ane iron chimnay. <A 
pair of taings & shuffell with brass bosses, A timber hat caise. A wand 
hamper. 5 old whyte iron dishes, A feather stand. A narrow twilt 
stooped with oull, A litle studie wherein is ‘—2 hunting stocks, 8 pair 
of bed plaids. 4 feather cods. 6 old feather bousters, Some timber 
pynt coigs (wooden bowls) & chappin coigs with some horne spoons, 


In the leigh Stable Chamber, 


$ old timber stands. 6 barrells «a litle stand. 6 timber boxes & a 
large timber box, A litle timber chist with a lock on it. <A frame of 
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timber with a wayer on it, 2 hand creills. 2 old wand hampers. A 
large timber press with 2 timber fizes,(snibs) with an iron handle. Ane 
swingling stock (yoke) with a swingling trie. A pair of baxters 
(baker) creills. 


In the Brewhouse (on the ground floor in the east wing). 


A leid (a brewing utensil) with a cover. A Masken fat (mash-tub) 
with a cover thorne (masking-rung, for stirring the malt) & taptrie 
(spigot). A wort stone (probably a stone trough for cooling the wort). 
A pair of iron taings. Ane iron coall raik. Ane scullione (an instrument 
for cleaning). Ane peill (a baker's long-handled shovel) for the oven. 
Ane baik house table with ane iron skraiper. A knocking stone with 
a mell (mallet), A backet (square trough for carrying coals). A barm 
(yeast) sarrell, 3 wortstands. A tummell (wooden vessel). 2 laid gallouns 
(vessel for holding liquid). 2 Cummings (vessel for holding wort). 2 trowes 
(troughs). A sheep stool (Scots euddie). A wort dish, 


In the Kitchin (on the ground floor in the west wing). 


A chimnay with a gallows with 3 cruiks at it. An iron baik. A pair 
of lying raxes (andirons), 2 speits with horls at the end of them (the end 
bent over). 2 irons above the braise (chimney-piece ; in this instance a 
stone arch) for laying speits on. Ane Jack (roasting-jack). 2 iron chayns 
for the jack. A salt barrell. A salt backet. A draping (probably dripping) 
pan with a standing brander (gridiron) to set iton. <A pair of taings, A 
handle for the jack. 2 brass pots & an iron pot. Ane iron pot for pick ( pitch). 
2 pair pot clips (hooks), 3 brazen pot lids. 3 brass pans. 3 iron ladles. 
A flesh crook. 13 peuther plaits & an eg plaite with a salt (salt-cellar) in 
it. These plaits are in the compt of the peuther in the press in the 
Woman-house. 2 Ambries with a faulding lang setle (a wooden bench). 
A calve (chaff) bed. A feather bouster. 2 pair of bed plaids. Ane 


. old grein rug. A Scots covering unlyned rid & yellow. A seed box with 


a cover. A chappin knyfe. A timber plait. A kitchin table with a 
firme (form). 2 water stoups. Ane backet. 2 clogs. A felling aix. A 
graiter of whyte iron. 2 frything (frying) pans. 2 branders, A fire 


-shooll, A ecoall ridle. A hand barrow, 2 large capper kettles. A water 


stand with 3 iron girrs (hoops), & 2 iron handles. A sloped hand barrell. 
4 dozen timber trenshers, A pair of hinging raxes. 


In the Pantrie (on the ground floor in the west wing). 


A dozen of silver spoons of the silver spoons that are in the press in 
the dyning roume. The meikle silver spoon belonging to the said press, 
The great 2 lugged silver quech belonging to the said press. The great 
silver salt fat belonging to the said press. The most of the silver salt fatts 
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belonging to the said press. <A silver brandie dish, A silver sugar box 
with a large spoon, A mustard silver dish with a spoon therein. The 
silver pepper easter, all belonging to the said press. 11 elephant hefted 
(ivery handled) knyves with a fork. 4 brass candlesticks belonging to 
the press, Ane iron hand candlestick. A hinging iron eandlestick. 
8 peuther trenchers belonging to the press in the Womauhouse. A 
peuther flagan stoup. A Seots peuther pyut stoup. A peuther Scots 


_chapin stoup, A Seots peuther mutchkin stoup. 2 silver cups. Ane 
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English peuther chapin stoup, Ane English peuther mutchkin stoup. 
A large new trencher wand basket. A lesser new trencher wand basket. 
A firr table, A narrow firr furme. A broad furme of firr, 2 ambries 
with broads. A skelve. A brass morter. 2 timber mutchkin stoupes. 
3 timber choppin stoups. 4 timber pynt stoups. A water stoup with 
iron girrs, A timber codwair (meaning not known). The Pantrie skelfed 
about with timber skelfs, A timber beis skep. Ane old® bird caidge. 
= little ambries with broadsonthem. Alamecan, A timber box. A beis 
skep. A groat (shelled oats) box. A tailyours guise & elwand. 


In the Cellar (on the ground floor in the aest wing). 


A baik with broads of timber.. A large lantrone (lantern), A timber 
troch with a cover. An iron creiper (rod with hook at end of it) A hag 
stock (chopping block). A chappin knyfe. 2 pair gantries (gantresses). 
A naill box with some nails therein, 2 heilding tries (sloping ale-barrel). 
<wyne terces & a wyne hogshead. 4 thrie gallon tries. A ten pynt trie. 
2 nyne gallon tries. 3 fyve gallon tries. 2 timber stands. Some cocks 
& paills. 


In the Wyne Cellar (on the ground Hoor of the west wing). 


= ten pynt brandie barrells. A brandie terce, 2? whyte iron fillers. 
2 iron gemlets. A gantries, A chappin & mutchkine bottle of glass, 


In the Laidner (on the ground floor of the west wing). 


A gantries, A candlechist. 3 beif stands. A lesser beif stand. 7 lids 
for them of timber. Above the laidner door a tirlies. 3 herring 
barrells, .A butter barrell. A vinegar barrell, 2 stone bottells. 2 stone 
oyll bottells. 5 glass pynt bottells. 5 glass chappin bottells, Ane old 
whyte iron filler. 

In the Court Stable, 

A short lether (ladder). A horse comb & a brush. 2 beds. A corne 
skep. 2 pair of bed plaids, A Scots covering, A feather bouster, Heck 
& manger & trivies compleat. Ane iron candlestick, A skelfe for holding 
horse graith. Ane iron graipe, Ane iron coal] raick, Ane iron shooll, 
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In the Workhorse Stable. 


A graip. A horse comb. 6 pair 4f sunks (cloth saddle stuffed with 
straw In which two persons can sit at once, or for pack horses), 8 ker- 
sadles (saddle of a carriage horse (for postilion)), § pair eyer lethers 
(blinders). A stone cairé belonging thereto. 2 pair of traces, 8 pair 
of branks (bridle with wood sides), Hecks, trevies & manger compleat. 
Ane iron candlestick. 2 timber ravells (rails) for hinging horse graith on. 
A catband (an iron bar fixed to the wall to keep half of the door shut) 
with a hinging lock. A timber skelfe for laying horse graith on. <A 
girnell house off the end of the workhorse stable with 2 new girnells | 
therein. 

in the Byre. 

12 set noult staicks. 2 graips. A rung borrow (hand-barrow). 
2 hurlé borrows (wheel-barrows). Some old timber trash (loppings of 
trees) lying above the byre chist. 2 cripies (milking stool). 


In the Coall House. 
An old iron shooll. 


In the Hay House. 


Sledders. 6 harrows with iron teith. 6 trade widdies (* tredwiddy” 
=the chain that fastens the harrow to the swingle trees) thereto, A 
furnished horse plough. 9 furnished slaids. Several pieces of old timber 
in the haghouse. A sloated (with cross bars) borrow, & a close (with 
sides) borrow. ; 


In the Gairdners' Loft. 
Severall old bird caidges. A short thrie footed ledder, 


In the Dighting House Loft. 


A large timber codwair (board on which the grain is threshed with a 
flail). Both East & West windows are tirlied with wayer. 


In the Corne Barne. 
A proofe house (a part of the harn screened off for holding the grain 
of the first threshing to “prove” the crop). A large ledder, 


In the Peis Barne. 


A timber girnell with a lock on it. 2 corne forks. 2 corne riddles, 
A wyde corne ridle. A whit rainge (wheat sieve), A beir (a kind of 
barley) ridle, 3 weights (a hoop with a skin stretched over it), Ane 
aikin (oak) plank. 

A Draw well with the bucket & chayne thereto. 
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Belonging to the Washing Howse. 


4 old washing tubs and mhe new one. 2 hand laid gallons. A pair 
of iron taings. Ane iron lamp. 


Belonging to the Yaireds (Gardens), 


4 Spaids & a shooll. 4 raiks. 3 pairing irons. <A pair of gairden 
sheirs. 8 weiding irons. A large hensch (one copy of inventory reads 
“hedge knife”) knyfe. A gairden lyne. A mold iron (iron for breaking 
elods), <A creiper for the ponds. 3 lifting irons (for digging up root 
crops). A wattering can. 2 way (wecht=shallow hoops 15 inches to 18 
inches diameter over which a sheep or calf skin has been stretched) ridles. 
A tarr can, <A syth,. 2 watering pumps. A chist belonging to the 
pothouse. A moll trap. 3 dussen of iron pins. 16 lids foy covering of 
holland pots. <A gairdin hurle borrow with iron trams. A timber box 
belonging thereto. 2 hammers. A litle snedding (pruning) knyfe, 
2 knyves for imping (grafting), Ane saw. 2 gairdin books. 2 beis skeps. 
A grinstone in a timber frame with ane iron handlell. 


The doweat in the Fair. 


A hinging lock in it. A rowing stone (a stone roller) with an iron 
frame. A standing ladder. Anuther short ledder. 8 timber raiks. 


In the Hen Howse. 


2 cavies (coop), Several timber nests. The Easter window in the 
henhouse is stencheld & tirled (netted), 2 watter troichs. A barrell for 
holding corne with a cover on it. 


Four horses. 4 milk kyne. 2 koyes (queys). #0 ewes. 10 weathers. 

All the doors within & without the house have pass locks on them 
which answear to open with the pass kies. And all the presses & studies 
within the house answer to the litle pass kie. 

All the windows in the house are haillie glassed & the storme windows 
also. There is not a roume nor studie but there are hung doors on them 
with iron eruiks & bands, 

The brew house windows are iron stenchels and an iron door with a 
hinging lock on the eastsyde of the oven, 

The wester kitchin windows hes iron stenchells & tirlied and so are 
the windows in the cellar, laidner, pantrie & wyne celler. 

And the North windows in the laigh hall are also stenchelled & tirlied. 

The North window & the easter window in his own chamber are also 
stencheld & tirlied. 

The litle windows in the 2 turnepyks (a stair of spiral form) are also 
stenchelled. 
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As for the yaird dykes, Park dykes, & hill dykes they are all bigged 


with stone & lyme & haillie up. 


And all the barren timber which is planted within the dy 


without dykes is all growing. 


kes & 


There is ane great nurserie lying to the west of the barne yaird 


wherein is ash, plain, fir tries &e. 


In the doucat yaird & foir yaird is great nurseries of ash, plain & 


uther sort of barren timber. 


Dec. 16, 1680. 


The Deining rumeis : : = : 
The presses in the deining rume is . 2 . 
His owne Chamber is forby A ts adsore : > 
In the sadell hous : “ 

In the laich hall . : s r : : 
The High lmlle . ’ : : 5 : : 
The Chamber of Desse . 5 : 
The Vault Chamber hung with gilded hingings : yi 
The Stone Studdie with the trunks a: : ; . 
The green Chamber “ : 4 E ; 
The Stone Chamber - : 2 : ‘ i 
In the Wardrop Chambers : : : : 
In the Faster Wardrope Chamber 

In the South Chamber . : i 

In the Kitchen Chamber 


In the Red Room : : ; 
In the little study in that roon : : 2 
In the Milkhouse Chamber 7 . : ‘ 
In the Woman House . i ; ’ 


In the Milkhouse 

In the presses in the W oman house the Peuther, ete. 

In the Corn girnell house : , 

In the Girnell house 2 

In the North Chamber wherein the Ser vants leies: . , 

In the South Room wherein the men leies - 3 

In the brew house chamber 

In the Stable chamber foreanent the brew house chamber 
In the Gallarie . 3 ‘. : : 

In the Laigh Stone Roume 

In the brew house ; 3 : i : : 
In the Kitchen . ; : é ; : t 
Inthe Pantry . : : 5 ‘ 
In the Seller 3 


In the Weine seller . ; 
In the ledner : : ; : 
In the Court Stabell - ; ; 


In the work horse stabe Hl d : 
Ane Girnell house & new Girnells 
In the Byer A f ; 
In the Coal house, ane »shele . 4 
In the hag house 5 : 
In the Gairdners loft . 
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In the Corne barne : ; : : ; . 3 00 OO 
In the Dichting house loft . : - . ; ; 010 © 
In the Pies barne 7 i : . ; : ‘ 5 12 OO 
In the Draw Well : ar et : : : ¥ 7 OO O00 
Belonging to the washing house / : ; ; ; 2 10 
Belonging to the yairdes ai : : F - 7 00 60 
In the Duket in the aM ; : : ‘ . - 02 00 OO 
In the Hen house : : - 1 10 oO 
Four horses 7 2 : ; . J P . fd 0 
Foure Kaie ; ; : : : : ; . 066 OO OO 
Twa cueies : 7 . . : : : 20 600) OD 
Thretie youes . . J : : ; ; 46 © 
Ten wuathers j : : : . ‘ : : 20 00 Oo 





td] 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO THE EXCAVATION OF COULL CASTLE, 
p 49. By W. Dowetss Simpson. 


In Flores’ Historiarwm, ed. H. R. Luard, vol. iii. pp. 183-4, the 
fate of Sir Herbert de Morham is related. Described as vir cunetis 
Scotis formosior et statura eminentior, he is alleged to have thrice played 
traitor to the English king. Having twice been pardoned, on the third 
‘occasion when captured he was lodged with his father and squire under 
irons in the Tower. Thence he sent a message to King Edward offering 
his own head on the day when Sir Simon Fraser should be taken: “for 
the Scots nobles lying in prison used to say that Sir Simon was invincible 
and not to be captured, and that so long as he lived Scotland would 
never be conquered.” Fraser having been caught was cast into. the 
Tower, and on the day following (September 7, 1506) Sir Herbert de 
Morham and his squire, Thomas de Boys, were led forth to the block. 

Morham is the smallest parish in East Lothian. Its lords were 
descended from a family named Malherbe, who are found in possession 
of the manor under William the Lyon, and took the name de Morham 
from their estate—G. Chalmers, Caledonia, ed. 1889, vol. iv. p. 547, with 
authorities cited. In the old Statistical Account, 1792, vol. ii, p. 34, it 
is stated that the Castle of Morham stood on an eminence near the 
church, and was “of considerable magnitude and strength,” but at that 
date all masonry had disappeared. Chalmers, op. cii., says that “the 
patronage of the church has always belonged to the lord of the manor.” 
We have here a distinct case, as at Coull, of a parish formed out of the 
manor of an immigrant Norman baron, its castle and church standing 
side by side as the civil and ecclesiastical centres of the parish. 

1 Beots Money. 
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echrennon; Muckairn; Oronsay. 
Arisdale, Burravoe, Yell, Shetland, Stone 
Axe from, . “ a es “ : P 
Armlets:— 
Bronze, from Traprain Law, . 253, 207, 277 
Glnss, » Chesterhall, Bowden, St, 
Boswells, Roxburghshire, .  . fin. 267 
—from Traprain Law, . . 253, 207,279 
Jet. or Lignite, from Traprain Law,. 204, 200 
Arms inthe Binns Inventory, . . . df. 
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Army Orders for the Funeral of General Axes (contd.):— 
Dalyell in 1685, S whe te © we Stone :— 
Arrow-heads :— : from Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, (donation) 19 

Chert ;— .. Knockgerran, Girvan,(donation) 141 
from Barvas, Isle of Lewis, (donation) 18 .. Melvich, Sutherland, (donation) 18 

» Caithness,(donation). .  - 18 » Traprainlaw, . .- 248-50, 279 
». Foulden Moorpark, . . « H7| Ayr, Fourteenth-century Silver Brooches, 
Flint :— found with Coins at, . ~. 168-9, 171, 176 
from Foulden Moorpark, . . 117g. | Ayrshire, Stone Implements and Bronze 
» Priesthill, Muirkirk, (donation) Ml Axe from, (donation) . . Ml 
» Stemster Hill and Knockdee, See also Caldwell, in Beith and Dunlop; 
Bower, and Hill of Swordale, Dalry; Dreghorn; Irvine; Knoek- 
Halkirk, Caithness, semapacay 18 gerran ; Lochspouts Crannog; March- 
» TraprainLaw, . .- 248 house, Muirkirk ; Priesthill, Muirkirk; 
found near Yardhouses, Cavnwitno : 330 Shewalton. 
Iron, from Coull Castle, . . . « 88 
Arthur's Seat: see Edinburgh. Badge, Edinburgh High Pescaten ccd (dona- 
Ashworth, Mrs,elected,. . 234 tion). . mie 
Assay Master, Hugh Gordon, Mark of, on Badges, Beggars’: see Bewggara’ Badges. 
Silver Spoon, .. 13 | Baitingbush in the Debateable Land 
Athelstaneford, East Lothian, Fourteenth. ' (now Kirkandrews parish, Cumber- 
century Brooch from, . . 168-9, 176 land), ° 306 
Athole, John de Strathbogie, Earl of,. 50, 9% | Balbedy, Aberdeenshire, ‘Lands of, fie wae 
Atholl, Duke of, elected President, - 3 | Balfour, The Rt. Hon. The Earl of, presents 
Auchindrich, Kincardineshire, Cists found Relies from Traprain Law, . . . 228 
SRI 39 | Baliol, John, Coin of, from Dumfries, . 1m 
Auchtertyre (Hochtertyr), Morayshire, Old — —— Coins of, from Ayr... Ss" oRee 
Forest of,,  . ————— . Woodhead, Canonbie, . 18 
Augustus, Coin of, from ‘Cancngate, Edin- Ballivoulin, Glen Frain, Daumbartonshire, 
burgh, RRs Cross-slab at, . - 7 ‘ , - 130 
Auldcathie, Easter, Linlithgowshire, Teas Ballochyle Brooch, 184 
Bellin, .  - ga | Balls:— 
Awl, Bronze, from Marchbouse, Muirkirk, Clay, from TraprainLaw,. . . . 28 
334, 336, 338 Coprolite, from Traprain Law,. . . 272 
Axes :— Bannerman, Dr William, presents Com- 

Bronze :— munition Token, . tine als S® 
from Tom Ruadh, Morayshire, 239 | Baptie, Elizabeth: see Pringle. 

Bronze, flanged :— Bar, [ron, from Traprain Law, 273 
from Ayrshire, (donation) . . «. 141 | Barron, Rev. D.G., presents a Mould, Stone 
locality unknown, (donation) . . 333 Cup, Whorl and Incised Stone, . 2. M4 

Bronze, socketed, from Newhaven, Barvas, Lewis, Ross-shire, Barbed Arrow- 

Sussex, (donation) .  . 19 head from, (donation) .  . 18 

Copper, flat, from St a Lhan- Bath, Somersetshire, Bronze Spoons found 

Wisk Gen eecwen Moses, 5 |. UBT. ike Ae 
ms CUlden Moorpar: + «5S, | Baton, Special Constable's, of County. o 

Iron, ,, TraprainLaw,. . . . 2 Edinburgh, (donation). . v 16 

fetal Atvapicth HN, Lintithieo ag 
from vw, » Amber, prain 

” erg? Burravoe, Yell, Shet- Glass, or a Safe a le 
(donation). . . . S33 Jet or Li 2 
» Barroch Mains, Lyth, Bower, — Ligue, trom Trapea n Law, a 
Caithness, (donation) oot 16s 
eee . oo oe TR ace also Necklace. 
» Bridge Wh nee Re tson, David, of Powguild (Fife oe 
» Foulden Moorpark, .  . 1M ff. | —— Mary Dalyellor, . . me sind be pe 
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Bedroom Furnishings in The Binns In- Borthwick, James, of ee and 
ventory, . . ~ : - . 355, 258 ff. ® Blackhouse, . F . . 806 
Beggars’ Badges :— — John, Lord, 3S 
of Comrie,(donation). . . . «. #£=%I | —— Thomas, of Whitburgh anit Black- 
» Montrose,(purchase) . . . «. WW house, . 305 
Bell, Church, at Coull, .  . . . «. 46 | —— William, of Whitburgh and Black- 
— James, in Easter Auldcathie, ¢ ts. 38 house, 305 
—— Margnret Dalyell or, - . «+ 8 | Bothwell Castle, Lanarkahire, Gatehouse 
— William E., elected,. . - 2 with Pitat, . 72 
Belt-plate, Brass, of Royal St. Andrew Bourtie, Aberdeenshire, Stone Mould trom, 
Volunteers, (donation). . .« . W (donation).  . 4 
— Bronze, from Drumashie, Dores, . 11 | Bower, Caithness, Arrowheads, Flint Im: 
Bentinck, Rev. Charles D., elected, —. 24 plements and Whorls from Stemster 
Berwickshire: 4¢e¢ Burimouth ; Cockburns- Hill and Knockdee, (donation) .  . 18 
path ; Coldingham Priory ; Dunglass ; Bowl: see Panch Bowl. 

Duns; Fouldén Moorpark; Mutiny Bowsden Moor, Duddo Castle, North- 
Stones. : umberland, Bronze Spear-head i) 
Bethelnie, Aberdeenshire, Church of,. fin, 46 (purchase) : 9 
Bethune, Robertde, Coins of,from Dumfries, 162 | Bowshielhill, East Lothian, Lands of: - 30 

Beveridge, James, on The Binns Inventory, 44 | Boxes, Wooden, said to have been made by 
——~ —— presents a Stone Button Mould, . 3223 French Prisoners in ee eee 
Binding, Bronze, from Traprain Law,. . 267 (donation). . . « - Ba 
Binns, Inventory of the Plenishing of The Boys, Thomas de, . +70 
House of The, in 1685, J 244 | Braco, Lanarkshire, Roman Coins fee “20 
— The House of, in 85, . . S81 | Bragar, Lewis, Ross-shire, Weaving Comb 
— Family of Dalyell of, ee ee from, (donation) . a! svar) ogee 
Papers concerning the Landsof, . . 336 Braid, Midlothian, William Dick of, so oe 
Black, George F., elected a Copreeneneint Branxholm, Roxburghshire, Fourteenth- 
Member, . . . ll century Brooch found with Coins at, 
Black-dykes, . ot fie th 168, 171, 176 
Blackhonse, Midlothian, Lands of, .  . $80 | Brass, Objects of: ser Belt-plate ; Brooches; 
Blackness, Linlithgowshire, Lands of, 345 Candiebox ; Padlock ; Sundial, 
— — Papers concerning, .— . 303 | Brechin, Forfarshire, Fourteenth-century 
Blackshiels, Midlothian, John Pring in Brooches and Coins from, 168-0, 170-2, 174-8 
Milton, of Soutra and, wa | ———— Silver Spoon from, . A . Wi 
——— Lands OF, . ~.: §« . «  . $808 | Brewhouse Furnishings in The Binns In- 
Blade, tron, from Traprain Law, sian oc, a) eee ventory, .« . WS. 
Bolt, Iron, from Traprain Law, .  . 273 | Bridgeness, Bo'ness, West Lothian, A Short 
Bone, Objects of ; ace Borers ; Chisel-shaped Cist céntaining «a Food-vessel and 
Implement ; Combs; Fork-like Imple- Human Remains at. . . . . 2336 
ments ; Needle; Pins. —=Cistafoundat. . «© W«. s @a8e8 
Objects, Worked :— ——Sheil-Tayerat. .<« + % «© +38 
from Galson, Lewis, .« 5 201 | —— Stone Axe from, - « 286,333 
. North Berwick Law, (donation) 14 | —— Urn from Cist at, (donation) . : a eee 
Bonnar, James, elected, . «+»  « Dt | Bridgeness Tower, Old Windmill at, .  . 236 
Booker, Robert P. Lee, Death on ASD 4 | ———— Shale Object from, (donation) . 100 
Books, Donations and Purchases of, Broch of Burness: see Burness, Broch of. 
° 20, 23, 101-2, 142, 226-7, 285, 324 | Broch of Main: see Caunningsbuargh. 
Border Highways, Ancient: "The Minch- Bronze Age >— 
moor(Catrail) Road, The Wheel Cause- Cairn at Idvies, Forfarshire, . . . 2 
way, The Annandale Forest Road, The Relics of, from Traprain Law, . . 250, 250 
Well Path, and The Enterkin, . . 203 | Bronze, Ohjects of >— 
Borers, Bone, from Galson, Lewis, . . SL Penannular Object from Traprain Law, 251 
— Flint, from Foulden Moorpark, . .-. 120 Wire, Spring of, fromdo... . . . 206 


ort 
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Bronze, Objects of (contdd,):— 

See aleao Armiets: Awl; Axes; Belt- & 
plates ; Binding; Brooches; Buckles ; 
Chisel; Dress - fasteners; Gouge; 
Grattoir; Harness-mountings ; Hoof; 
Mountings; Ornament ; Pins; Rings; 
Spear-heads; Spoons. 

Brooches :— 

The Ballochyle, - «© «. .  . + 14 

The Glenlyon, . .§ «© «© «  » 16-4 

Thelochiay, . +. » +. +» « 

of Lorne, - : ; P “ « dB 

The Lossit, . 4 J » Js 

Fourteenth- century, ‘and. other Orna- 
ments in the National Museum of 


Antiquities of Scotland, . . . It 


Tolismanion, « « : 
Brooches, Brass or Bronze :— 
from Colonsay, Argyll,.  .  . » iso 
» Culbin Sands, ~ « os PD) 181-2 
7 Ogre, kl . Ta 
found near Kilchrennon, . . «. TW 


. 165,f., 160-172 


from Muockairn, .  . - «IE 
a» Serilercross, Rogart sj =) 400 
» South Tist, . i . Wie, 181 
» Torwoodler, Broch of, . 1 


« UnrquhartCostl,. |. «. «» 1 


» Lorhouse, Calthness, . 17, 151 

Locality unknown, ; . ao 
Bronze Fibule, from Traprain Law. 

251, 250, 277 

— Penannalar, from do., » Sa, 20, 277 

Gold, Fourteenth-century :— 

from Glasgow, <4ni- = lie, 170, 170 

» (slay, - . 168, 170, 176 

~ ames Castle, Bute, tw Ba, 170 


Silver, Fourteenth-century :— 
from Aberdeen, ; : ‘ Liss, Vs, 1G 
» Athelstaneford, .  . . 108-9, 176 
found with Coins nt Ayr, . 1ie-9, 171, 178 
nt Branxholm, 
18s, 171, 178 
from Brechin, Ht » LO, 170-2, 174-6 
in the British Museum, ts ies 
found at Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of 
Wintt.. 0 < « =s » . wit 
from Culbin Sands, a. 
in Devizes Museum, . - «= «§ I 
from Dumfries, . «. 161-2, 16), 174, 176 
oe Dundee, ¥ . . * 1, 170 


wE il 


» Donfermline Abbey, 1s, 171, 170 
» Bilein Donan Castl:, Loch 

Dulch.. .« «+ « “T6173, 178 

probably found near Forres, 164, 170, 176 


188, 170, 176 | 
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Brooches, Silver, Fourteenth-century (eonfad.) :— 
exhibited mt biome aa Exhibition of 


1d, F * . 168, 170 
from Hexham, : io = SIRE 
» Lanarkshire,.  . . le 


»  Langhope, Roxbureh, : : 168, Lja-4, 178 
» Middlebice, Dumfriesshire, 
18, 170, 173, 175-0, 131 
» Hear Norham Castle, North- 
um berland, ; ; » lie 
Woodhead, Canonbie, 14, 171-4, 175-0 
Localities onknown, . 168-0, 171-2, 174, 170 
Silver, Highland, (donation) . . . Ml 
— Scotch Peblile, (donation) . «| m=) le 
Brook, William, presents o Silver Hash 
Spoon, . / o ® * * a" 13 
— —— — a Silver Soup Spoof, _. » 14 
Bruce, Edward : see Kinloss. 
— Jnnet: see Dalyell. 
— Jonet: ave Pringle or Pringill. 
Brucklaywaird, Dunnottar, Kincardine: 
shire, Stone Cist and Urn found 
UM hs ; aU 
Bryce, Professor Thomas H., reports on 
Bones from the Second Bridpemess 
Cilst, . ® & = @ 2 . at | 
— — — Human Remalns from Cairn 
at Idvies, Forfarshire, . . =. « ‘37 
Buchan, John Stewart, Earl of, . . w 8 
Buchanan, Mungo, Deathof,. . .  . 4 
— — Ohbitunry Notice of, . . =. «= T 
Buckles, Bronze, from Traprair Law,. 2, 278 
Buittle Castle, Stewartry of Kirkendbright, 


Gatehouse Pitat, .  . . jn 7a 
Boll, Popal, concerning Tithesa a North 
Berwick, (donation) Tr Ba 


Borness, Broch of, Firth, Orkney, Senha: 
tured Stone from, . cs es 
— — Donation of do., ee on 
Bornmouth, Berwickshire, Two Bronze 
Spoons from an Early Iron Age Grave 
fit Catch-o-Penny, near, * » 2 
— —— anil Iron Knife from, (donnting) ‘ 
—— — Report on Skeleton found in Early 
Tron Age Grave nt,. . 
Island of: see Kames Castle: : 
Plan. 
Byres, Joneta: see Pringle. 


2h 
18 


1a 
Bbe, 


Cadell, H. M., Exhibits a Food-vessel and 
Sbone Axes, 


— — presents an Um and Object of 
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Cairns :— Carmont, Dunnottar, Kincardineshire, 
at Greenhowe, Morayshire,  . 240) ® Stone Cist and Urn found at, Mw 
Bronze Age, at Idvies, Forfarshire, “2 | Carnwath: see Yardhouses. 
Long, near Gourdon, . . .  « #8 | Carved Woodwork, from Stirling Castle, pat] 
— Period and Distribution of, ; . 44 | Casket, Leather, with Penicuik Jewels of 
Probable, in Strathfillan, ia Mary, Queen of Scots, (donation) eT 
Round, Period of, ~ « «a « « 98 | Castleshaw, Yorkshire, Roman Forts at, . 318 
Sites of, on Cauldlaw Moor, . HW | Catch-a-Penny : see Buromouth. 
Bronze Age, Site of, at Marehhouse, OatrallThe «6 % (+ ve hw 
Muirkirk,. . 4 535.| ——The Soenlled; 2 6 oe 
Caithness, Adam, Bishop of, . fee yes | #7 | Catterline, Kincardineshire, Note on a 
— Gilbert de Moravia, Bishop of, . aay, pee Short Stone Cist found In the Parish 
—John, Bishopof, . . kee ee of Kinneifand, . . a 
— Robert Stewart, Bishop of, i fn. 2 | — Cupand-ring giarikced Stone trou! oo De 
—— Gollection of Arrowheads, Flint Imple- — Upper Mains of, Cists found at, - 
ments and Cores, Hammer-stones, Cauldlaw Moor, Lanarkshire, Cairn Siteson 9 
Dises, Stohe Mould, Whorls, and Caverhill Collection of Uniforms, ete., 
Communion Tokens from, (donation) 15 (donation) 7 se » ddl 
—— Diocese off. . #7 | Chain, Silver, from Dumfries, : 162 
See lao Bower ; Halkirk ; ‘Tyth, Hower: : Chapel Hill, Dumbartonshire, Roman Coins 
Wick: Yorhouse, from, . 5 7. 4 . of 
Caldeotes, Carriden,  Linlithgowshire, | Charles, Prince, Hair of, with Peniculk 
_ Papers belonging to the Lands of, .- 36 Jewels, (donation). . 17 
Caldwell, in Parishes of Belth and Dunlop, Chert, Implements of, from Gtacnuber Hill 
Ayrshire, and of Neilston, Renfrew- and Knockdee, Bower, and from 
shire, Papers Bebenaines to the Lands Hill of Swordale, Halkirk, Caithness, . 
hens) ce “ seu idonation). - 18 
Calla Moor: are Cauldiaw, Chert, Objects of: are Aevowheadas Cores: 
Callander, J. Graham, on o Long Cairn, Flakes; Knives; Serapers. i 
near Gourdon, Kincardineshire, and Chessman, Stone Object, probably a, from 
a Bronze Age Cairn containing o the Broch of Main, Cunningsburgh, 
Short Cist and an Urn at Idvles, Shetland, (donation) . . 17 
Forfarshire, . « = 4 | | Chesterhall, Bowden, Roxburghshire, Glass 
— —on Fourteenth-cen tury ‘Brooches Armlet from, .° . - « Jen 
and other Ornaments in the Nathonal Chisel, Bronze, from Trapenin Law, 270 
“Museum of Antiquities of Scgt- Chisel-shaped Bone Implement from Galson, 
lari, . A 1 | Lewis, : . 1 
— — on a Short Cist containing i Food- Cinn ree Sutherland, ‘Mortars from, . ie 
vessel and Human Remains at wach Ciat 
ness, West Lothian, .  - pee Short, containing a Food-vessel and 
Campbell, Alexander, elected, . . + 4 Human Remains at Bridgeness, West 
— Edward M., elected, _ 4 Lothiun, Note on, .  . 26 
Candlebox, Brass, which balonged to the — Stone, found in the Parish of Kinneff - 
Stewarts of Coltness, arta . ot and Catterline, Kincardineshire, Note 
Canonble, Dumfries: see Woodhead, - 18 on A, . vent Rees 
Cant, John, of the Grange, . » » aA found it Auchindsich, |) 
— Margaret, of St Giles Grange: aa wey |: Brushing waked, Sanna » 40 
Easton. » oat Carmont, Dunnottar, ~ ow 0 
— Violet: see Pringle or Pringill. | » OtCatterline, . . cnn, tae 
Carausias, Coln of, from Traprain Law, . 327 » ot Clochnahill, Dunsotter: : a al 
Carfletts, Abercorn,  Linlithgowshire, » atCosey Corner, nearStonehaven, 39 
Papers belonging to the Lands of, . 566 » at Cowdenhill, Linlithgowshire, , 237-8 
Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight, Four- » Ob Denidedale,. . .«» =. «| #@ 
teenth-century Brooch found at, e HTT » &t Foulden Moorpark, . . . IM, 
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Clats (contd) :— | Colonsay, Argyll, Brooch of Brass or Bronze 
found at Garbertstrypes, Dunnottar, “10 | from, =i el ats eee 
4 «6BtGreenhowe,. . «© « = 0 | Colt, Ronald &, i, elected, : a 
» otidvie, . . . + «+ «+  & | Coltness, Steuarts of, Brass Candiebox 
1 AG Kernoon, e x ee 0 which belonged to the, (purchase) Ha | 
» ot Lampool, anactter : 40 | Comba :— 
» at Lawol Largie, Kincardineshire, a Bone, from Galaon, Lewis, “ . 1 
» near Lindsayfield, Dunnottar, . 40 Wearing, of Deer-horn, from Galibe. 
, Ot Pitearry, Kincardineshire, . WW Lewis, 4 01 
» on St John's Hill, Kincardine- —- —— af Whalebone, frees Bragar, Lewis, 
shire; .  -; Tas, ee (donation). . 18 
Clackmannanshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Comrie, Perthshire, aS Badge of, 
Silver Punch Bowl and Ladle pre- . (donation), . . 12 
sented to Robert Stein of om hy Constable's Baton, Special, (donation) a 716 
the, (donation),  . ~ « 2 | — High; are High Constables, 
Clamp, Iron, from Traprain Laws. . « « #873 | Constans, Coln of, from Aberdeen, . «. 220 
Clarke, John 5,, elected, . yer fh OF 4 | Constantine the Great, Coin of 
Claudius, Cotn of, from Mumirills, > i from Aberdeen,  . “ “ : 7. a 
Clay, Dr RB. C., presents Grain from Pit » Hoddington, ioe oF fs 
Develling,.  « pla | » TrapralnLlaw, .  . 7 
— Wattle marked, thoun Traprain Law; 24 | Constantinopolis, Coin with Head of, from 
Clay, Objects of: ser Balls; Loom Weights; TraprainLaw,, .« «.«©*. =: ©7 
Moulds; Nodule; Whorls, Constantius IL, Coln of :— 
Cleland, William, . . » oo ooo | from North Uist, . : e . Se 
Clephan, Robert C., Death i ‘ i | Traproin Law, “4 » BR S27 
Clochnahill, Daunnottar, Kincardineshire, Cook, John, elected,, . .«  « » 140 
; Stone Cist and Urns found at, 40 | Copper, Objects of: are Axes. 
Cochrane, Richmond L, elected, . A li | Coprolite, Balla and Objects of, from 
Cockburn, Francis, of Templehall, ~ « Traproin Law, nl Tes ate ee: Gerda’ 
—— Sir George, of Ormiston, . 2 = oof, | Corbridge, Roman Fortat, . a10 
—Samuel,of Templehall, . . » » “4 | Cores: — 
Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, Ploughshare Chert, from Caithness, idonation) . 18 
from, fe a a Fin. 255 Flint, from Foulden Moorpark, 19), 123 
Coffin-cover, Coped Stone, from St —— from Stemster Hill and Koockdee, 
Andrews, . r - . : ; » il Bower, and Hill of Swordale, Halkirk, 
Coins :— Caithness, (donation) .». . «. « IF 
from Ayr, « «= +» + + « «+ 268 | Coronation Spoon, The, . lief 
» Brechin, . » «» 188 | Corss,Landsofle, . . . 48, Fe 
» Domfrics, Small Hoard of, 1f2 | Cosey Corner: ace Stonehaven, 
, Golson, Lewis, . . . + «» 28 | Conll Castle, Aberdeenshire, The Excava- 
- do., (donation) . «. «= | 1 tion of, =. — > tf 
» Irvine, Hoard of Silver, . ». Bs) —— — Supplementary Note in. #70 
» Langhope, Roxburghshire, » Ie | —-—Chorch Bellet... . . . . 4 
Woodhead, Canonble, —. s. SOR Sa ee ep eo ew ee, 
Roman, found in Scotland. I1., + 85 |—tIandsof, . . . . + « 477,98 
— from Traprain Law, . . - 82 | Council, Report by,. . a eee 
Ryal of Mary and Henry with Peniculk Courtney, Charles J., Denth of, oa 4 
Jewels, (donation). . . 17 | Covenants, Copy of the, and the Secession 
Coldingham Priory, Berwickshire, Ohjeots Bond signed within the Presbyteries 
from Excavations at, (donation) ee | of Perth and Dunfermline, (donation) 324 
Collection Ladle, Oak, from Galloway, Cowdenhill, Linlithgowshire, Cist contain- 
(donation). . . 2S ing « Food-vessel from,. . . 287-0, 322 
— — from Parton Chureh, (donation) . 23 | Cranston, William, Lord, . . . .S6/, 
Collins, George N. M., elected, . . ~. 100 | Cranstondean, Midlothian, Lands of, . . 305 /f. 
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PAGE 
Craw, J. Hewat, on The So-called 
Cateall,. = e+ 400 
———— On Two Bronze Spoons. from an 
Early Iron Age Grave, near Burn- 
mouth, Berwickshire, . ©. . « MS 
Cree, James E., on the Excavations on 
Traprain Law during the Summer of 


1023, . Pe . 21 
Crianlarich, Perthshire, “Sentry: box” at,. 127 
Crieff, Perthshire, Roman Coin from, .« 328 
Crighton, Brass Padlock made by, (dona- 

tion)... 16 
Crimping Frame, Wooden, from Aberdesn, 

(donation).  . 17 
Crosby-Ravensworth, W sdencelend, Bronze 

Spoons from Graben in, of ev. 0 we 

Jet, from Loch Rutton, Crannog, . . 18 
Silver, from Dumfries, 160, 163, 165, 177 
Incised on Stone, from Stonehaven, 

Mignone ss a ke me 8, AB 

See also Cross-slabs, 

Cross-slabs :— 
at Ballivoulin, Glen Fruin, . .« . 130 
Celtic, from St Andrews, .— . . -2 
from St Boniface Church, Papa Westray, 

Orkney, (donation). =. RSS 

at St Bride's Chapel, Glen Fruin, <p ee 
at St Fillan’s Chapel, Strathfillan, .  . 124 


from Woodwray, Forfarshire, (donation) 100 
Croy, in Nairn and Invernessshire, Glass 

Slag foundat,. . ts: le 

Crucibles, from Traprain Law, 238, 277 
Culbin Sands, Brooches, Brass or Bronze, 


from,. = « 5 .  « 170, 181-2 
—— Fourteenth - éentary Silver Brooch 
from, . . 168, 170, 176 
Culgower, Sutherland, Brooch of Brass or 
Bronze, from, . 184 
Culross Abbey, Fife, Man’s Head Carved 
f in Stone from, (donation) . . «. WW 


Cunningham, James H., Deathof, .  . 4 
— —— Obituary Notice of,. . +. + 6 
Cunningsburgh, Shetland, Stone Object, 
probably 4 Chessman from Broch of 
Main, (donation) . «. AP 
Cunnington, Mrs B, Howard, presents Treg 


ments of Early Iron Age Pottery, . 235 
Cup-marks on Cross-siab at St Fillan's 
Chapel, Strathfillan, . . -. ~ 12 
Cup-and-ring marks :— 
at Catterline, 2 se, 
at Draumfad, near Helensburgh, coyote 
at Strathfillan, . .~ Se 4 ae 


Cups, Stone :— 
» Fragments of, from Galson, Lewis,. —- 198 
found near Glamis, Forfarshire, (dona- 
tion) . : li 
Curle, Alexander O., on Four ‘Silver Spoons 
and a Fillet of Gold found tn The 
Nunnery at Iona; and on 4 Finger- 
ring, part of a Fillet, and a Fragment 
of Wire, all of Gold, found in St 


Ronan’s Chapel, The Nunnery, lona, , 102 
— —— presents a Collection of Lantern 
Sides) a Ss i Se . 
Curling Stones :— 
in The Binns Inventory, - 357 
from Melville Castle, Lasewade, (pur. 
chase). .« . @ 
Cyderhall (Sideray), near ; Dornoch, Suther- 
land, Medieval Glass made at, .— - 2 
Dagger, Iron, Point of, from Traprain Law, 273 
Dairy Furnishings, The Binns Inventory 
ofy = 6) an a OOm te 
Dalgleish, Rev. Georre W.. elected. . or 
Dalry, Ayrshire, Roman Coins from Aitnock 
Vort,... -«: = ~ waa 
Dalyell, Anna, . F . | tp ed ee 
—— Captain Charles, © . Sa ol ee 
—— Sir James, on The Binns ‘Inventory, . os 
—— —— ith Baronet of Binns, M4, 352 
— Janet Bruce or, . : oth 
— Lient.-Col. John, of Muiravonside ant 
Neuk (Stirlingshire), . so 
— Magdalen,. . ~ ah) eee 
—— Magdalene: ace Draminond: 
—— Margaret: ace Bell. 
—— Mary : see Beatson. 
— Thomas, Ms 


— — first of Manserstoun pee Dinnd: 344, 31 
——. Sir Robert, 4th Baronet of Binns, 

44, 346, or 
—— General Thomas, .« 

— —- Account of Funeral Expenses ob: 
— — Anny Orders for the Funeral 
of, -%. » 

— Sir ‘Thomas, Baronet of Nova Scotia, 

—— of Binns, Family of,. .  - 
—— of Lingo (Fife), Family of, . 
— of Ticneven (Ireland), Family of, 
Darroch, Mrs, presents a Brooch, . 
Davey, H. Leonard, elected, . — - 
David IL, Coins of, found with Brooch at 


Branxholm, ; 
Davidson, Hugh, elected, ie San 
— John M.,Deathof, . .- +. ‘«s 


ee wceeete 


306 7, 290 
Dress-fasteners, Bronze :— 

from Druomashie, Dores, * “ * * ll 

. TraprainLaw, . . . on, Oa 


Drill, Dental, of Ivory and Steel, (donation) 22h 
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Teal, Kent, Bronze Spoonsfrom,. . . M6 | Drnuidsdale, Kineardineshire, Clat found 
Dealginross, Perthshire, Roman Coins from, 286 near Site of Drnid’s Camp,. . 40 
Deeds and Documents, Bequest of, by Miss Dromashie, Dores, Inverness-shire, Hranss 
Alexa W. Ferguson, . «. . ct | Belt-plate and Dress-fastener from, . ‘iL. 
— Copy of the Covenants and the Drumfad, near Helensburgh, Dumbarton: 
Secession Bond signed within the shire, Cap ane nee: marked Boulder 
Presbyteries of Perth and Dunferm- Ct ee A s : . 1s 
line, (donation) =. wets | Drmlnig, Earl. on 4 - » oo 
Deer Castle, Dumfriesshire, .  . . .) 2) | Drummond, Magdalene Dalyell se a et OE 
Deer-horn, Objects of :— — William, of Ricearton (Linlithgow), . 34-5 
Implements, from Galson, Lewls, . a | Dryburghland, East Lothion, Lands of, a 
Seealse Antlers; Combs: Handle; Picks. Duddingston, Midlothian, Homan Coln 
Dewar, Heriot, Midlothian, Lands of, . WES from, . - i “ Teh eee 
Dick, John, of Cralgengelt, .  . . + “0 | Dumbartonshire: see Ballivoulin, Glen 
—— William, ol Brmid, ..° . . .« « SH Frain; Chapel Hill: Drumfad: Glen 
Iickson, Andrew, 2.  . ltl kl Fruin; St Bride's Chapel, Glen 
— Heatley, elected, = a Fruin. : 
— Margaret: see Pringle or “Pringill. Dumfries,  Fourteenth-ecentury Silver 
—— Tayloror, .  . Bod Brooches from, . «. 161-2, 107, 174, 176 
Dining-room Forniture, The ‘Binns Inven- —— Hoard of Silver Ornaments and Coins 
boi sn ee, se . ot from,. . 100 
Dises, Stone :— Dumfriesshire: see ‘Anwan: ‘Deer Castle; 
from Calthness, (donatlom) : . - 18 Middlebie; Morton Castle: ‘Wood- 
~ Lochspouts,Crannog, ©. . fin, 330 bead, Canonbie. 
» Traprain Law, .  . . &, 272,280) Dun, on Creng on -Fhambalr, Gairloch, 
Dixon, John, H., presente a Highland Hoss-shire, =. « « « « « Jit 
Brooch, . 2 ‘ Ss . + » ddl | Don of Gairloch, . : ; » Ta, 15 
Domitian, Coins of :— Duncan, George, elected, an ee . Lo 
from Chapel Hill, » o« « + « #5 | Dondee, Fourteenth-century Silver Brooch 
» Dealginross, Sei IE eee 5 ee foundin, . . . . ae 
». Trapriin Law,-. 4 27 Dunfermline, Fife, Copy of the Covenants 
Donald, James 3., presents Coinnintae and the Secession Bond Sizned within 
Tokens, . 17 the Preshyterics of Perth and, (dona- 
Dornoch, Sutheriand, St Finbar dnecickated tion)... f be | 
with,. . Abbey, Fourteenth - century Hennoh 
Dornoch Cathedral : the High Church of from, . # » « 168,171, 176 
Calthness, : - 227 | Dunglass, Berwickshire, ‘Sir John Ruthven 
— Effigy of Sir Richard de Moravia in, oH Won Ve 6 
— Glass used at Bulldingof, . . . 28 | Dunnottar, Kinckedineeh ine: ‘Shon Whorl 
Dougins, Sie Archibald, .. . . . « 41 from North Gallatown, (donation) . 15 
—dJnmes,Lordof,. . . » « » 4&1 | Duns, Berwickshire, Fragments of Beaker, 
— James, Ys cre ee gt aT) probably from reals (donation) 19 
— Lieutenant Joseph, ¢ F + &8 | Durward, Alan, ae. ie 
— Margaret Pringle (of Blackshiels) or, - 8 | — Colin: se O'Neill, Lord: 
— Major Robert E., elected, . . « MO | —Thomasle,. . . . *. . 47-4 
— William, Lord of, . . «. +». +» #£=& | —deLuondin, Family of, .  . el: | 
— and Mar, James, Earl of, ‘ « 61 | Dutch-hoe. Iron, from Perth, (donation) . 10 
Dreghorn, Ayrshire, Stone Whorl from, » i 
Dress, Articles of, in The Binns Inventory, Eades, George E., elected, . al 


Endgar, Silver Coin of, from Galson, Linwin, ae 

do, do, (donation) i = 16 
Early [ron Age, Grave near Burnnouth, . » 13 
— —— — Pottery, from All Cannings, 


(donation). .  . 235 


4 * . . 


Earth-house ot Galson, Borve, Lewis, 
Report on the Excavation of an, . 

— Relics from the Kitchen-midden, 

— at Yardhouses, Carnwath, Excavation 
of, . é 

East Lothian: sn Athelstaneford ; 
ahielhill; Dryburghland ; = SPE 
Fountainhall; Gullane; Haddington ; 
Keith; Magray; Milton, Pencaitland ; 
New Mains; North Berwick; North 
Berwick Law; Paistonburn ; Penesit- 
land; Salton; Soutra; Spott Mill, 
East: Stevenson; Templehalls; Trap: 
rain Law ; Woodhead or aL raraoninhinae 





Easton, John, . - - ior 
John, W.5, =. : 
— Margaret Cant or, (ot St. Giles 
Grange eh ie ee 
Edinburgh :— 


Hall-mark on Silver Spoon made in 
1746-7, (donation) .  . 
High Constable's Badge, (donation) 


St Giles Grange, . « : 
Arthur's Seat, Flint Soraper from, 
idonation). . F : F 


Canongate, Roman Coin trom, as 
Castle, Wooden Boxes said to have eee 
made by French Prisoners in, (dona- 


tion). tt ‘ 
County of, Special Constable's Baton of, 
idonntion). . 


Duddingston Loch, Fitna Coin ane: . 
See also Newhaven. 
Edmonstone, Francis, Edinlurgh High 
Constable's Badge of, (donation). 
—— Miss Loclne, presents an mae 
High Constable's Badge, .  .- 
Ednam, Roxburghshire, Lady Lawson of, 
Edward 1, Coins of :— 


from Dumfries, .  .- a ate 
ov Langhope, Basburwishive: iY are 
» Woodhead, Canonbie, .  .« 


Edward IL, Coins of :— 
from Langhope Roxburghshire, . . 
» Wonlhead, Canonhte, 5 2 : 

Edward I11., Coins of, from Langhope, 

Edwards, Arthur J. H., on the Excavation 
of an Earth-house at Galson, Borve, 
Lewis, 

Eilean Donan Castle, Loch Duich, fava 
shire, Fourteenthcentury Brooch 
found sts 6. 6 ee 

Elgin: see Morayshire. 

Embo, Sutherland, Quarry st, . . . 


168, 172, 176 
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England, Bronze Spoons from, . . . 14-0 
165 | Esterkin, The, . 7 : ~ : ‘ ped | 
198 | Erwyn: see Irvine. 
Euich, Place-name,. =. - fete 7 
ie | Ewing, John, presents a Whetstone, . . ot 
Ewingston, East Lothian, John Sinclair of, mie 
Fairbairn, Archibald, on the Discovery of a 
Cinerary Urn with other Relics, near 
Moorhouse, Muirkirk, and the Ex- 
cavation of an Earth-house at Yard- 
houses, Carnwath, . ; Baty 
Fan, Silk, of Mary, Queen of Senta: 
a4 (donation). . ar Sy EAS 
a | Faustina Senior, Coin of :— 
from Chapel Hill, : te Oa ae 5 
ol ele es: foe, a Devote! | Rees 
» Mlumriils, . -- oss Ee 
w Nraprainkaw, - - . «= .« S37 
18 | Fechney: ave Perth, 
18 | Ferguson, Miss Alexa W., Bequest of Doou- 
Sot mentaby,. . + : , ob 
— W.L., presents Stone and Bronze Axes 
et and Fragments of a Beaker, 10 
#3 | Ferrules, Iron :— 
from Coull Castle, . : ; 4 ; Be 
» ‘TraprainLaw, . . + + Sf#, 231 
9 | Fife, Duncan, Earlof, . 3 é a0, 5 
— Isahella, Countess of, . « 40-51 
1 | —— Johanna de Clare, Countess of, i 4 
#5 | —— Mary de Monthermer, Countess of, . Gill 
Fifeshire:— 
Stone Mould for Buttons, Luckenbooth 
15 Brooches and Pina from, (donation) . 18 
See also Culross Abbey; Dunfermline; 
18 Lingo; Powguild; St Andrews. 
#6 | Fifield, Bavant, Wilts, Grain from Pit 
» « Dwelllngat. (donation). . . . Zt 
lf | Fillet Gold :— 
Lis from The Nunnery, Iona, Note on, . 100 
1h | do, do. (acquired through the King’s Re- 
membranverl, . : 7 20 
108 parts of, from the St Ronan's Chapel, 
18 | The Nunnery, lona, Note on, » «Oy, 
148 do. do, (acquired Meoneh¢ the King’s Re- 
membrancer), . « i te a) eee 
from Plan, Bute,. . so ES 
185 | Finler, Saint, associated with Dornoch, . 27 
| Findlay, Sir John H., presents a Flint 
Soraper.<. -.  w S OF S | lU 
Flakes, Ghert :— 
from Marchhouse, Muirkirk, .  . 4 
x) » ‘TraprainLaw, . . « « 48 


- 
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Flask, Shot, of Tinned Iron, (donation) . 15 | Fraser-Tytler, Major Neil, exhibits Relies 
Fleming, Alexander M,, elected, .  . . 4 from Drumashle, Dores, . i 
— Dr D, Hay, on Two Sculptured Stones, Funeral Expenses of General Dalyell in 

a Coped Coffin Cover, and part of 1065, Accountofl, . ~ . 

a ©6Seventeenth-century Tombstone Furniture and Furnishings, The Binns 

foundinStAndrews, .  . . , 20 | Inventoryof,.. .« « + .» Sf. 
——dJohn, Deathof,, . «© .« «© «+ 4 | Fyfe, John, of Exsintuly, os , 8&8 
——-—— Obituary Notieeof,. 2. . . 7 | Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, Stone Axe from, 


Flint :— 
from Priesthill, Muirkirk, Ceaeitos: - dil 
» Impmaiindaw, . . «+ - #8 
» YVardhouses, Carnwath, : aa 
Flint and Stone Implements found on 
Foulden Moorpark, Berwickshire, 
SOA a ke ce ck esl ee, 
Flint, Objects of :— 
Implements, from Stemster Hill and 
Knockdes, Bower, and Hill of 
Swordale, Halkirk, Caithness, (dona: 


tion) = & « # : 1B 
See ofeo Arrow. hende = Axes: Hecers: 
Cores; Flakes; Gravers: Knives: 


Saws; Scrpers. 
Flodders, Abercorn, Linlithgowshire, 
Lands of,. 351 
Font, Stone, in St Fillan's Chap Strath. 
flan, . rus * . + 124, 13 
Forbes, David; of Corms,. 5 «|§ «» « & 
— Patrick,of Corss, . . phy tee 
— Richard, Archdeacon of Hons: a 2 aoe 
Forfarshire; see Arbroath ; Brechin; Glamis; 
fdv¥ies; Montrose ; Woodwens: 
Fork-like Hone Implements from orth 
Berwick Law, (donation) . par | 
Forres, Morayshire, Silver Brooch, sobs 
ably foundnear, . . «. Jes, 170, 170 
Fort, Roman :— 
at Newstead, the Relation of the, to 


Scottish History, a.0. 8-180 . . 3 
Vitrified, An Dun, Gairloch, . Lt 
Creag an Phnmbaie, Galrioeh; dies 

shire;,  .  - a EAS +1 
Obhair Latha . Lt 


Foulden Moorpark, Berwickshire, Notes on 
Stone and FlintIimplements foundon, 112 
— ——- Cistfouniiat, . . «=. « Us 
Fountainhall, John Landerof, . . : 
——and Soutra, The Pringlesof,. . . % 


Fountainhall House, al bes a.) Gece 
France, Bronze Spoons from,. . 1) 
Fraser, Capt., The Rev, J. HL, on a Short 
Stone Cist found in the Parish of Kinnei® 
and Catterline, Kincardineshire, sy 


(donation). ‘ + —— er it 


Gairloch Parish, Ross-shire, Antiquities in, 11 
— Creag an sabercats Fort on, - ce: Bol 


a Dun of, @ = = ® = 1th 
——Jundsof, 2 «5 «© « « ~« « dif 
— Obhair Litha, .  . 3 , 26 
— Vitrified Fort of, “An Dun”. r : » Ly 
Gallienus, Coin of, from Traprain Law, . S27 
Galloway, A. E., elected, : 10) 
— Collection Ladle fron, (donation). P 2h 
Galson, Borve, Lewis, Report on the 
Excavation of an Earth-house at, 186. 


Relies from the Ritchen-midden, . . ies 
— — — Coin of Enxdgar from Earth- 

hose at, idonation) , - - ‘ 10 
Gorbertstry pes, Donnottiar, Kincardine- 

shire, Stone Cistand Ures found at,. 40 
Gardening limnplements in The Binns 


Inventory, F i> oo” SOB 
Garson, James, elected bo Council, rt tie | 
Ged, Dougal, Mark of, on Silver Svea » 8 
Geta, Coin of, from Ancram, . : s oT 
Gibb, John Taylor, elected, . . . , dU 
Giles, A. F., elected, yo) 5 Pron a li | 
Gillon, Stair A., elected, . 3 . F > 440 
Girvan; see KRinockgerrmin, 

Glamis, Forfurshire, Stone Gup from, (dlona- 
tion) . é r . i ‘ . » L4, 15 
Glasgow : 7 
Exhibition of 101, Fourteenth-centary 
Silver Brooch exhibited at, . 168, 170) 
Fourteenth-century Gold Brooch from 
Glaspow, . Sep ~ «» 108, 170, 176 
See ofao Partick. 
Glass :— 
The Binns [Inventory of, . eed, Stab, Sd. 


Fragments of, froin Traprain Law, . 285-0, 270 
Medinval, Used at Building of Dornoch 


Cathedral, oa We + 26 
Roman Windew, from Troprais Taw . 2 
Slag found at Croy in Nairn and Inver- 

ness-shire, =H) 


Glnss, Objeeta of; ase Armlets: Beads: 
Pendant, 


“ " 
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Glen Fruin, Dumbartonshire, Crosa-slahs Hadrian, Coins of jronle.) -— 
in Sy - 1S, 190 from Mumrills, . . . « 25 
Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire, Pottery *found near Perth, 
from, (donation) . . . . « Dl from Traprain Law, .  . 227 
Glenlyon Brooch, . ~ « «  « 14 | Haliburton (Haliburtoune), John de, of 


Gold, Objects of: see Brooches: Fillets : 
Locket; Necklace; Pendant: Rings, 
Finger. 

Gordon, Alexander, Master of Sutherland, 


ae . fn, 2 
—— Hugh, hier eases Mark of, on 


Silver Spoon, . : 13 | 


— Professor W. T., saeiictee it Flint 
Scraper, . i 7 A Bs | 
Goudie, James M., presents Carved Bioue 


Object, -. 17 | 
Gouge, Bronz Socketed, from “‘Trapratn 
law, .. * a) 
Gourdon, Hintatineshire, Tong Cairn 
near, # * 4 = 3 23 
Grahame, Lieut, Col. Genter Cainplrell, 
Clected, . .« 4 
Grain from Pit Dwelling at Fifield, Havant. 
Wilts., (donation). . Fe | 
Granary Furnishings in The ‘Binns Tuvan: 
fOry, =. os . ooo 
Gratian, Coin of, 5 ‘ » ca 
Grattolr, Bronze, from Traprain En , =, o@. at 
Grave, Early Iron Age, near Burnmouth, . 148 
Gravers, Flint, from Foulden Mooreirk, . 120 
Gray, George, Death of, i F ii 
— John, Public Notary, Haddington, , 20 
—— Master of, an 
Greenhowe, Plnsearden, Siadeitre: sa 
ments ofaJet Necklace foundat, . 230 
— — — Cairns at, a4 
— — — Cist at, - ‘ ain 
Greens, St Andrews, Orkner, Symbol Stone 
from,. see, wot So7 
— — (donation) Are re 8 ae PE 
Griessemann, Miss, presents Coin from 
Earth-house at Galson,. . . . IW 
Grougfoot (Groikfoot), Carriden, Lin- 
lithgowshire, Papers of the Lands of, 6 
Grueldykes: are Duns, 
Grulikfoot: see Grongfoot. 
Gullane, East Lothian, Roman Coin from,, 327 
Haddington, Roman Coin from, . . os 
Haddingtonshire: see East Lothian. 
Hadrian, Coins of :— 
from Annan, . : 4 . os 
oe Chopel Hill, ee a2 
nw Dalry, Ayrehirey,. . «' . a7 


| Handkerchtef with Penicatk Jewels of 


Saulyne, .« .« ate pe, fin. Gl 
Halkirk, Caithness, awe heads, Flint 

Implements, and Core, from Hill of 

Swordale, (donation) - . 18 
— Former Centre of Diocese of Caithness, 237 
Hammer-head, Iron, from Traprain Law, . S41 
Hammer-stones :— 


from Ayrshire, (donation). . . . Id 
» Cuithness, (donation), . ; ‘i 18 
» Foulden Moorpark, . 14 

Splinter of one, from North Berwick 

Law, idonation) . ° oe ee 8 4 

from Traprain Law, . 272 


Mary, Queen of Scots, (donation) : 17 
Handle, Deer-horn, from North Berwick 

Law, idonnation)  . : ») os Thy 20 
— Silver Bow, from Dumfries, .  . 1h 
Hannah, Robert, presents oa Collecting 

Lavelle, ie FF sep? Pal ee 
Harding, William, slated, ‘ ‘ . 2 
Hardknot, Cumberland, Roman Fort at » oa 


Harkar, Sir Thomas de, Lands of Learney 


granted to, . : » 41 
Harness, The Binns fivanbory of, ! » SST 
—— Mountings, Bronze, from Traprain 

Law, + ‘ : 4 ete ‘ » 305 
Harp, AZolinn, (donation) + i ‘A 19 


Harwood, Alison: sce Homutnatil: 

Hastings, Sir John de: see Abergavenny. 

Hats, Straw, Womwlen Applinnces for 
making, (donation) Fy 16 

Hematite, Polisher of, from Trapirsin Sau jp 

Henderson, Agnes: see Pringle, 

Hepburn, Sir Archibald Buchan, elected, . 140 

— Sir Robert, of Keith, ; “(eo sae 

Hexham, Northumberland, Fourteenth- 
century Brooch from, . * 168, 174 

Hewison, Rev. Dr J. King, presents a 
Collection Ladle and Communion 
Tokens, . 

High Constable's Badge, Edinburgh, (done: 
tion) . ‘ 18 

Highways, Ancient ‘pisdert: The Minch- 
moor (Catrail) Road, The Wheel 
Causeway, The Annandale Forest 
Road, The Well Path, and the 
Enterkin, . : eer he i 

Hochtertyr: see Auchtertyre, 


a 
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Hodge, Robert, Bailie of ey La 2 is 
Holy Pool, Strathiillan, . 
* Home,George,: . «© «© «© «© & 
— Susanna Pringle or, . ‘ 
Hone or Sharpening-stone, from Ayreditne: 
(donation),  . 
Honorius, Coins of, from Traprain Saw, : 
Hoof and Pastern Joint of Horse, Pane, 
from Tmpraln Law, . : : 
Hopebarris or Obbarris, Surname of, . —. 
Hopebendrit or Obendrit, Surname of, =. 
Hopkallzie, Place-name,, . ; 
Hoppringill or Hoppringhill, Pinceneah! : 
Hoppringill; Hoppringle; Hoppryngil; 
Hoprigkil : see Pringle. 
Horn Spoon, idonnatlorn . = a « 
Hornel, Edwanl nae tlected,. . . 
Howden, J. W., Silver Punch How! aie 
hy, a * * * + * + * 
Human Remains :— 
from the Second Bridgeness Cist, Report 


i * & 4 # o 


on, a * 
from Barnmouth, Early Iron Age Grave, 


» Catterline Cist, . a te 
Incinerated, from Bronze Age Cairn at 
Tdvies, : A 
— — at aaron: Muirkirk, AG es 


Idvies, Forfarshire, Bronze Age Calrn at, . 
Inchtuthil, Perthshire, Roman Coin from, . 
Inglis,” Harry BR. G., on Ancient Border 
Highways: The Minchmoor (Catrail) 
Road, ‘The Wheel Causeway, The 
Annandale Forest Road, The Well 
Path, and The Enterkin, ©. «=~ . 


Inventory of the Plenishing of the House . 


of The Binns, at the Date of the Death 
of Genernl Thomas Dalyell, 2lst 
Angust LEAS, * + z # . * 

Inverness-shire: see Croy; Drumashie, 
Dores; Eilean Donan Castle, Loch 
Duich; Urquhart Castle. - 

Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, Gold Coin of 
Vespasian found PMA, « * * 

fons, Note on Four Silver Spoons and a 
Fillet of Gold found in The Nunnery 
at; and on a Finger-ring, part of a 
Fillet, and a Fragment of Wire, all of 
Gold, found in St Ronan’s Chapel, 
The Nunnery,. .« 

— do. (acquired shrough: the King’s 
Remembrancer), . 

Lreland, Bisse Hoosns toand in a) tie! Ss 


Lie 
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a | Tron, Objects of: are Arrow-hends; Axes; 
124 Bar; Blade; Bolt; Clamp; Dutch- 
ba hoe; Ferrnles; Flask; Hammer-head; 
. a Keys: Knives; Lampe; Pins; Plongh- 
shares; Rings; Spear-heads; Tongs. 
141 | Irvine, Alexandéer,of Drom,.  . . . ff 
a7 | ——(Erwyn), Sir Alexander, of Drum, fon. Gl 
— Quentin, H. 1, elected, . . . 4 
268 | —— Ayrshire, ‘Twa Beventesuth-sentury. 
Bi 1 | Spoons, and a Walking-stick Top of 
ag Silver found at (acquired through the 
ae King's Remembrancer), - : « '2Oe 
m2 | Trslay, Argyll, Fourteenth-century Gold 
Brooch from, . 4 * 1s, 170, 17a 
Ivory aml Steel, Old Dental Drill of, 
16 (donation). 2 oy ee 25 
4 : ~ 
Jet or Lignite, Objects of:— * 
a from Traprain Law, . . - 2 
See aleo Armilets; Bends; Geum 
Necklace; Pendant; Pin-head; Rings: 
pa! 3 | Whorls. 
151 | Jewels, Peniculk, of Mary, = of Scots, 
a= idonntion). © .« 0 Fa ate 
Jordan, Rev. Dr Albert, elected, .° 5 
27 | Jowiltt, BR. Lionel Palgrave, elected, . . 140 
#4 | Julia Domna, Coin of, from Whithorn, . 9828 
“Kall Glen” or Glen of Plusearden, . 230 
& | Kallzie, Place-name, ang 
326 | Kamex Onstle, Bute, Fourteenth-century 
Brooch of Gold from, . . . 18,170 
Keith, East Lothian: Sir Robert Hepburnof, 306 
Kennedy, John, elected, mata . oe 
¥ elasted: » 2 
2 | Ker, Elizabeth, - é . * . . oT 
— Maceatel= (a ate Hoppringill, 
Kernoon, Dunnettar, Eincardineshire, 


Stone Cistand Urn from, . . . 40 
Keys, [ron, Trapmin Law, . i . 2 Bs 
Inseribed Brooch 


Kilchrennan, Argyll, 
found near, . 17a 
Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, Sir William Living: 
ston of... : SG 
Kincardine O'Neill, Abardsesahioe: Bridge 
at; . 48 


Kincardineshire: are 1 Ainchtndrioh $ Bink. 
laywaird, Dunnottar; Carmont, Dun- 
nottar; Catterline ; Clochnabhili, Dun- 
nottar; Drnidsdale; Dunnottar: 
Garbertstrypes; Gourdon; Kernoon; 
Lampool, Dunnottar; Largie, Law of : 
Lindsayfield, Dunnottar; Pitearry: 
St John's Hill; Stonehaven. 
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Kineragy, Lands of, Ar a 48,52 | Largie, Law of, Kincardineshire, Cists 

Kinghorn, Robert, on Stone anid Flint found nt, . “4 : ; ; FS a0 


Implements found on the Farm of 


Foulden Moorpark, Berwickshire, . 112 
Kingston, Viseount,. . : a0 
Kinloss, Edward Brace, first Ted: > « od 
Kinne(ff and Catterline : see Catterline. 
Kirkcudbright, Roman Coin from, — « aa 
Kirkeudbright, Stewartry of: see Buittle 

Castle; Parton; Ratton Loch, 

Kirkness, William, presents a Cross-slab,. 18 
Kitehen Furnishings in The Binns In- 
ventory, . + «= #2 7 Sep | 
Kitechen-midden, at. ‘Galson, Lawis, Relics | 
from, . . le 
— at North Berwick Fase. Objects from; 
: racine nO : » 
Enives :— 
Chert, fear Foulden Moorpark, . . Im 
Flint:— 
from Foulden Moorpark, . . I) 
» North Berwick Law, {donation}. 14 
Tron :— 
from Early Iron Age Grave at Burn- 
mouth, (donation) —. » DES 
e Conll Castle, . : A - . 61, BS 
» Galson, Lewis, . : « 90 
Pitehstone, from Foulden Sioorpartc, 12), 124 
Point of, from Traprain Law, 2. . 7a 
Knockdee : ace Bower, 
EKunockgerran, Girvan, Ayrshire, Stone Axe 

ind Whorls from, .« = F . 14 
Knocking Stones: see Mortars. 

Knox, W. Harr, elected,.  . 22 
Lacaille, A. D., on some Antiquities in 

Strathfillan, Perthshire,  Cupped 

Boulder near Helensharch, and Cross 

slabs in Glen Froin, Dhimbartonshire, [24 
Tacelyes, Sir John, .  . «§ « »« « 5 
Ladle, Silver Punch, (donation) . 2. 3. (2 
— Collection: see Collection Ladle, 

Lampool, Dunnottar, Kincardineshire, 

Stone Cists aol Urns found at, . 40 
Lamps, of Tinned Iron, (donation) . . 4 
Lanarkshire, Fourteenth-century Silver 

Brooch from, . P 176 


See afso Bothwell Castle: Brea: 
Partick; Yardhouses, Carnwath. 
Langhope, Roxburghshire, Silver Brooches, 
Ring, Pin, Sheath-like Object and 
Coinsfrom, . . 185, 173, 174, 178, 178 
Largeny: see Learney. 


Cirgnye: see Learney, 
Lauder, John, of Fountainhall, 
— Sir John, 4 P 


. S08 fF 
Bn) 


—— Robert, presentsa Stone ‘Mould, Pk ie 18 
Laughton, T., presents a Symbol Stone 
from Greens, Orkney, . . . .. 2 
Lawson, Lady, of Ednam, , 208 
Lead, Roll of, from Traprain Tae: Pit 
Lead, Objects of = ace Whorls, 
Learney (Largeny or Tavenyeh: 4 Aberdeen- 
shire, Lands of, E “ All 
Leather, Ohject of: ace Casket, 
Lees, James, Special Constable's Baton of, 
(donation). 9. 2 if (os "2° 6 
— Miss Jane 45., presents Special 
Constable's Baton, i e 16 
Leslie, James, CLE., The Executors of the 
late, present a Bronze Axe, —. Bet 
Lewis, Ross-shire, Whetstone foond on Sule 
Skerry, (donation), =. Fat | 
See also Barvas; Bragar; Galson, Borre: 
Lignite : are Jet. 
Lindsay, Major and Mrs Broun, present 
Objects from a Cairn at Muirkirk, a 
Lindsaytield, Dunnottar, Kincardineshire, 
Stone Cistand Urn found near,. . 40 
Linen, The Binns Inventory of, . . 360, 58) /. 
Lingo, Fife, Family of Dalyell of,,. . . 48 
Linlithgow, Stone Button Mould found 
near, . ‘ Bi | 
Linlithgowshire : see PAlrnganth Hill; Auld- 
cathie, Enster; Binns, Abercorn: 
Blackness; Hridgeness, Bo'ness; 
Caldeotes, Carriden ; Cartletts, Aber- 
corn; Cowdenhill; Flodders, Aber- 
corn ; Grougfoot (Gruikfoot), Carriden; 
Mannerstoun, Abercorn; Merrilees; 
Muiravonside; Parkly; Philpstoun 
Milne; Riccarton ; Scotstoun, Easter, 
Abercorn; Stacks, Carriden; Waltoun. 
Livingston, Sir Willinm, of Kilsyth, . . 381 
Livingstone, Alexander, Lord, . .. . 345 
Llanfnir, Wales, Bronze Spoons from,. . 148 
Loanhead, Midlothian, Landsof,., . . 308 
Loch, Major Perey G., elected, . . . 100 
Lochbuy Brooch,  . i | 
Lochspouts, Crannog, Ayrshire, “Polished 
Stone Dise: from, 2 « * Py Jim, 250) 
Locket, Gold, of Mary, Qa of Soots, 
(donation). : : . - < 17 
Logan, John, . . op rar | a eee 
— Hobert, 3 . 4 = J -* = 
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London, Bronze Spoon found in, « 149 | MacRobert, Lady, elected, . - 
Loom Weights, Clay >— Magnentinus, Coin of, from Traprain 
from Galson, Lewis, . . + + + fe Taw; os 

, TraprainLaw, . . + + + 238 Magray, East Lothian, Georxe Pring 

Lome, Broochof, . + + «© «+ * 184 im 
18} | ———— John Pringill of, 


Lossit Brooch, .  - 

Lothians and Border Aruidured Car Com- 
pany, The 1h, present the Dr 
Caverhill Collection of Uniforms, ete., 141 


Lowerison, Bellerby, elected, a Me 4 
Lowson, George, Death of, . ‘ 5 
Lugate, Nether, Midlothian, Sasine of, 305 

Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire, Lands of, +: 1@ 
——- —— Peslof,. .« ~*~ er 
‘Tandins, Thomas de, or le Durward, -* « 47-8 


Lyne, Roman Camp, Peebles, am 
Bower, Caithness, Stone Axe from 


Barrock Mains, (donation) .  . « WW 
Macheath, Family of, . .- + - + 43S 
M'Cosh, James, elected,. . 100 
Macdonald, Dr George, on Roenas Coins 

found in Scotland. IL, 335 
—— —— presents Stone and’ Flint Impl 

ments from Ayrshire, . «© + 41 
—James,Desthof, . .- + «= « 6 

* —— Miss Jane C.C., elected,. - 4 
— —- presents Horn ste and Shot 

Finsk, (ie ails 1 16 
——John, elected, . - + + + + 
—— W. Rae, Death of, OP eee 6 
—_.. _— Obituary Notice of, . 6 
M'Govern, Rev. John B., elected, . ll 
M'‘Grouther, Thomas, elected, . . « sap 


MacIntosh, Rev. Charles D., Death of, - 


Mackintosh, H. B., on Fragments of a Jet 
Necklace found at Greenhowe, Plus- 


carden, Morayshire, . « + bis) 
Mackay, George D., elected, . r si tok moe 
Mackechnie, John, elected, . .- + 2s 
M’Kenzie, Alexander, of Letterewe, .  . 141 
Mackenzie, Alexander G. R., elected, . 4 


—— James, presents an "“Folian Harp and 


Playing-cards, . 2 RO 
Maclagan, Douglas P., elected a Secretary, 3 
M'‘Leod, of Gairloch, Familyof, .  . «15S. 

a Co ES RS fy ei OTR cote 135 
M'Phail, Mary, Highland Brooch presented 
to, in 1700, : ot 3 SE 
M‘Pherson, James, presents a . Belt-plate, ‘ 17 
MacRae, Rev. Donald, Death of, - «+ pe 


. . * 


Main, Broch of: ace Cunningsburgh. 
Malcolm, George, presents Brass Padlock, . 
Malherbe, Family of, =. 

Mannerstoun, Abercorn, Linlithgowshire, 


Landsof,. . . ef Ae 
—— Papers concerning, . «. + ° 
—Peelof, . .- + -« ahs 
—— Thomas Dalyell of, . st oe 
Mar, Duncan, Earlof, . . 0) 
—— Orabila, Countess of, . oh Te 
Marble, Playing, from Coldingham Priory, 

(donation) 5 


Marchhouse, Muirkirk, " ayeshixe, Uras, 
etc. fromaCairnat, . . . 

Marischal, Lord Keith, Earl, 

—— William, Earl, . . 

Marwick, Hugh, on Two Sculptured Stones 
recently found In Orkney, 7 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Penicuik Jewels of, 


ae s AAEMEE Se EER cE 


(donation). H 7 
Mathematical Inatrumente, The Binns In- 

ventory of, ‘ . as. 
Maximianus, Galerius, Coin of, from Trap- 

rain Law,. . 327 
Maxwell, Miss, presents Fragments of 

Pottery from Glenluce Sands, . - Hi 
Maxwell-Scott, Col. Walter J,, cits ico a 

Cross-slab, 100 
Meikle Hoprig, Midlothian, Sasine of, . 
Melvich, Sutherland, Stone Axe from, 

(domation) 0s: “e> av i's, ep ee eke 
Melville Castle, Lasswade, Midlothian, 


Curling Stones from, (purchase) 
Merrilies, Linlithgowshire, Lands of, . 
Papers concerning, . 5 ssc ’ 
Middlebie, Dumfriesshire, Silver Four- 
teenth-century Brooches from, 
168, 170, 173, 175-8, 181 
Midlothian: see Blackhouse; Blackshiels ; 
Braid ; Cranstondean; Dewar, Heriot; 
Duaddingston ; Edinburgh ; Loanhead ; 


Lugate, Nether; Meikle Hoprig; 
Melville Castle, Lasswade; Redhall ; 
Whitburgh. 
Milkhouse Furnishings, The Binns Inven- 
toryof, . 302 
Milton, Pencaitland, East Lothian, Robert 
Hoppringill in, ec meteors te ree 
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Minchmoor (Catrail) Road, The, . 2065 | Murray, David, presents Collection of Stone 
Moffat, Miss, presents a Communion e and Flint Objects and Communion 
DOKSR Ecos AN 223 Tokese = 5s 18 
Montrose, Forfarshire, Beggar's Badge of, Murray, Lilias, of Blackbarony : eee Pringlé. 
(purchase), =. - 10 | Mutiny Stones, Berwickshire, . . . @& 
Moravia, Sir Richard de, Effigy of, in 
Dornoch Cathedral, = 544 . 23 | Napier, WalterG., elected, . . . «. S22 
Morayshire: see Auclitertyre ; Culbin Nathalan, Saint, .  . 40 
Sands; Forres; Greenhowe, Plus- Necklace, Gold, of ary: Queen ‘of Scots, 
earden; St Andrews, Lhanbryde; (donation).  . WV 
Tom Ruadh. —— Jet, Fragments of, ‘found at Green: 
Morham, East Lothian, Parish, Ancient howe, Pluscarden, Morayshire, . . 230 
' Castle, Lands, and Owners of, . . S70 | Needle, Bone, fron. Galson, Lewis, 199 
—Familyofde, . . «. « « «. S|} Neilson, Dr George, Death of, 5 
——SirHerbertde,. . «. . . £4,370 a 1 
—— Thomas, of Gertranky, .  . . 4 | Nero, Coin of, from Traprain Law, - 
Morrison, Jolin, a a Communion Nerva, Coin of, from Traprain Law, .  . 887 
Token, . 18 | Nether Lagnate: se¢ Lugate, Nether. 
—— Murdo, presente an ‘ Anrow. head. and Neuk, Stirlingshire, Lieut.-Col. John Dalyell 
Weaving Comb, . . . - FB "er 348 
Mortars or Knocking Stones :— Newhaven, Edinburgh, Satine of ‘Bate ins M4 
from the Broch of Cinn Trolla, . 194 | Newhaven, Sussex, Bronze Socketed Axe 
» Galson, Lewis, . . . . . 184 from, (donation) . ar ft 8 cae 
» Traprain Law, . 247 | New Mains, East Lothian, Lands os - 305 /. 
Morton Castle, Dumfriesshire, Gatehouse Newstead, The Relation of the Fort at, to 
with Pitat, .  . PN ce by Scottish History, ap, 80-150, a0 
Moulds :— Nodule, Clay, showing Grass and Thumb 
Clay :— yO. 199 
from Galson, Lewis, . . . . 190 | Norham Castle, Northumberland, Pour 
» Traprain Law, otal Fs - teenth-century Brooch from near, 168, 173 
Stone :— North Berwick, East Lothian, Bronze Hand- 
from Bourtrie, inberdostiahite: (dona- pin from Rhodes Links, (donation) . 4 
tlon) =. 4 | — —— Papal Bull commer it Tithes at, 
- Coldingham Priory, (donation) . i (donation). ae4 
» Traprain Law, - « «. 2%; 281 | —— Law, Collection from a Kitehen- midden 
do, do. used as Kerbstone in Hearth, at, (donation). . 4 
43, 231 | — Fork-like Bone Tonnlementa txcon, 
for Buttons, found néar Linlithgow, (gpewGnys. a Ac 8? Se oy eS eee 
(donation) .  . 323 
for Buttons and Brooches, from Caith- Obbarris: see Hopelurris. 
ness,(donation) . . . 18 | Obendrit: see Hopebendrit. 
for Buttons, Luckenbooth Brooches Obrinkel, Elys de: see Pringle. 
and Pins, from Fife, (dona- Ogilvie, James D., elected, . . . . 23 
Sion’ 3 - - 18 | Oliver, Tweedsmuir, Peeblesshire, Beaker 
Mounting, Bronze, from ‘Trapeain: Taw. . 26 from,(donation) . . . . . 13-4 
Mockairn, Argyll, Brooch, Brass or Bronze O'Neill, Baronyof. . . . . . 4851-2 
from,. . « . . « « «181 | —— Colin Durward, Lord, . 48 
Muiravonside, Linlithgowshire, Lieut.-Col. Orkney: see Burness, Broch of: Greens, 
John Dalyell of, .  . 348 St Andrews; Papa Westray. 
Muirtown (AMfuretoun), Aberdeenshire, Ormiston, East Lothian, Sir George Cock- 
Lands of,. .° . &2 burnof, .. . . SM 
Mamrills, Stirlingshire, Roman Coins Ornament, Bronze, from ‘Traprain: law, - 26 
SRNR RUE 5 tase are vee ale oe Oronsay, Argyll, Bronze Pinfrom,(donation) 140 
Munro, Major Robert, . . . . . S45 Orrock, Alexander, Death of, *) = 5 
VOL. LVI, 25 
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Padlock, Brass,(donation) . of: '% ° 16 | Pins (confd,):— 
Paistonburn, East Lothian, Lands of,. . S05e/, Iron, from Traprain Law,. .  . 231 
Papa Westray, Orkney, Cross-slab from Silver, from Langhope, Roxbunchshire, 
St Boniface Chareh, (donation). . 18 168, 178 
Papeastie, Cumberland, Roman Fort at, 313,319 | Pit Dwelling at Fitleld, Bavant, Wilts, 


Parkly, Linlithgowshire, Papersof Landsof, 66 
Partick, Lanarkshire, Roman Coin from, 328 
Parton, Kirkendbright, aa Ladle 
from, (donation) 
Paton, James, elected, . - ; 
—— Victor A, Noel, elected to Council, 
Patterson, James K., Death of, .  . « 
Paxton, Rev, William, elected, . 
Peeblesshire: ace Lyne: Oliver, Tweeds- 
muir. : 
Pembryn, Wales, Bronze Spoons from, . 18 
Pencaltiand, East Lothian, Kirkiands of, . 04 


e& 
eaucsd 


— Easter, Fast Lothian, Landsof, .  . SH 
—— Paristiat and Vicarsfol, ee eet |! 
— Vicarage, Dandsof.. . . «. «S04, 
Pendants :— 

Glass, from Traprain Law, ong 


Gold, of Mary, Queen of Scots; (donation) 17 


Jet, from Traprain Law, . 271 
Pantouik Jewels of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
(donation). < 17 


Perth, Copy of the Secession Bond, Signed 
within the Presbyteries of Dun- 


fermline and, .  . - me 
— Dutch-hoe from Barnhill, (donation) e 16 
—— Roman Coin from Fechney, near,. . 


—— Silver Soup Spoon with Hall-marks of, 141 


Perthshire: see Comrie; Crianiarich; 
Crieff; Dealginross; Inchtuthil; 
Strathfilian. 


Pewter, Vessels of, The Binns Inventory of, 382 /. 
Philpstoun Milne, Linlithyowshire, Papers 


Gtiantaos i xe fe isk es Oe 

Picks, Deer-horn:— 
from Galson, Lewis, .  . - sol 

» North Berwick Law, (donation) «om 38 
Picts’ Work Ditech, . 43 
Pin-head, Jet or deo from ‘Traprain 

Dawe “a, 3 . - 
Pins:— 


Of Fourteenth-century Brooches, .  . 177 

Bone, from Marchhouse, Muirkirk, - 
SM, 3M, es 

Bronze :— 

from Galson, Lewis, . . «. . 18-0 
» Oronsay,idonation) . . . MO 

» Rhodes Links, North Berwick, 
jdonation). . . ce 
» TraprainLaw, . Si, 253, 200, 977 


Grain from, (donation).  .« «+ 
Pitearry, Kincardineshire, Cist found at, . #0 
Pitchstone, Knife of, from Foulden Moor- 
Pius: ace Antoninus ‘Pins. 

Plan, Island of Bute, Gold Ring and Fillets 

Gomes OS SO ea ees 
Piaying-cards, Homemade, (donation. . 
Playing- men :— 

of Roman Pottery, from Traprain Law,. 232 


of Saminn Ware, from Traprain Law, . 282 

Stone, from Traprain Law, e@. = . = .« 22 
Ploughshares, Iron :— 

from Cockburnspath,.  . . « Jn, 255 

» Traprainlaw,,. ». +. +» « 26 


Pluscarden, “ Kail" Glen orGlenof, . . 29 
See also Greenhowe. 
Pogny in Marne, France, Bronze sage 


from, . 2 . 
Polishers, Stone, rssbe Traprain lane 

24, 271, 270-80 

——of Hematite, fromdo., . . .« «. 27 


Port Elphinstone, Inverurie, Aberdeen- 
shire, Gold Roman Coin from, . - 


Porteous,George, . . . « «+ « #00 
—— Robert, . . mo 
Pot-boilers, Stone, frott Galson: Tawis. .- IN 
Pottery, Fragments of ;— 
Early Lron Age, from All sere che 
(donation). bt) ia 7 . » 
Medimval :— 
from Coldingham Priory, (donation) , 15, 16 
” Coull Castle, . . . . : 81 7. 
» Yardhouses,Carnwath . . M2 


Native:— 
from Earth-house at Galson, Lewls, . 106 
» Glenluce Sands, (donation). . Ml 
+ Marchhouse, Muirkirk, . . 
» North Berwick Law, (donation) uu 
» the “Teampoull.” near Chicken 
Head, Stornoway, Lewis, (dona- 
Singh). «+ oo oe” «6 
+ Traprainlaw, . . ,. 26,26 
»  Yardhouses, Carnwath, M1, 443 
Rhenish, from Traprain Law, . . . 276 


Roman, from Traprain Law, . 266, 275, 281 
See also Samian Ware, 
Pottery, Objects of: sce Crucibles; 


Playing-men; Urns; Vase; Whorls, 
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Pounders, Stone :— Pringle, or Pringill (eonte.): 
from Galson, Lewis, .  . 0.) we MS | —2 —= James, of Dewar, Heriot, 3... | SG 
« tlrapmintaw, . . . 4,271 | —-——Jobn, the elder, in Milton, of 
Powguild, Fife, David Beatson of, ~ » 48 Soutra and Blackshiels, . . way, a7 
Powslie, Anna,. =. He | — —John: ee Mister John Pringle. 
Preacher, Miss, presents Objects Sor makin — —— — the younger, of spas at of 
Straw Hats, . .- if 1a | ——_—— Jonet Bruce or, wf, 
President, Dake of Atholl, seca: ee a | ——— Margaret Dickson or, = nf, 
Priesthill, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Flint Arrow- — —— Master John, of Woclhead, tte., MT. 
headland Finke from, . . =. « 241 | ——— Robert, of Dewar, W.S5.,,  . 306 
Priest's Well, Strathfillan, . «© «© «| J) —— — — of Templchalls and Wood- 
Pringill: see Pringle. head Wes oe Ck wd sf. 
Pringle, Agnes, of Glackshiels, . . . @8 | —-—— Violet Cantor, . ~ « 808, 306 
— —Hendersonor, . . . « «© ST |) ———— William, In West Penealtland, . 36 
— Alexander,. . ~  » «  « BST | Pringles, The, of Fountainhall and Soutra, 02 
— — on the Finglas of Fountainhall Probus, Coln of, from Traprain Law, . — oor 
and Soutra® » = « » « #2 | Punch Bowl] ond Ladle, eat idona- 
—Cnthering. . «© «» «© « « 36 thon) . ss . 
— David, . « a ry = * * oe, Pha 
— George, =r ih fae ate : . O07 | Quarry, Embo, Sutherland, . : 8 
— Janet. « -s «= « » » « OF ) Quern, in St Fillan’s Chapel, Stmathfillan, «, Le 
—dJohn,..-. + + « - 7 | Quern-stones :— 
—— (shepherd). . .« « «. «» &8 from Galson, Lewis, .  . 198 
——— of Beatman’s Acre, . . >. . 30H » Trapraln aw, . . 45 
— — in Milton, . ‘ : . »  a0T | 
——of Woodhoad, . . . «. «« S00/. | Hadeliffe, Miss Alice, presenta a Seen 
— Joneta Byres or, af. Hades, - * e 8 - 


— Lilins Murray (of Blackbarony) or, . ‘S07 


ee Margaret, . = cy * . ay | 


—— — inf Blickshlels): ace Dobgla: 
—~_ Maury, & . . . . 7 ay 


= Robert cf Blackshiels; . . =... 07 
— — of Stitchill, Baillie to the Scotts 
of Buecelewel, : : - - . os 


—— Susanna: ace Hone. 





——— Wicelwt, = 4 = . s s * ay 
— Willinm, of Soutra,.  . . «~OOTs 
——(Hoprigkil) Hellasde,Sealof, . . 308 
—— (Hoppringill), Alison Harwood or 
eee or, = . 
= + * BE | 
a John, , eens... ae 
——— Margaret Ker or, - « -» 303, 308 
—-——Marion, . «© © «© - 8 
—_ —— —- of aeurieadcet and in Milton, . et 
— — William, In Milton,. . . |. 38 
— —— William, of Weathousebyre, . 308 
— (Hoppringle), John, of that Wk, . . 3 
——(Hoppryngil), Robertde,. . . . wR 
— (Obrinkel), Elyade,. 2. «5 . « at 
— or Pringill, Elizabeth Baptleor, . . 39 
—— = George, In Magray,. . . . S08 
— — James, in East Spott Mill, .  . at 


Ralny, George T., uieubed: re rs ey al 

Redhall, Midlothinn, Landsoaf, . . 

Keil, Professor E. W., wn a Short Stone 
Cist fond in the Parish of Kinnefl 
and Cattorline, Kincurdineshire, . SF 

Renfrewshire: ser Caldwell, Neilston, 

Renton, H. C, Campbell, of Mordington, 
presents Hronze Spoons anil tron 


Kuife, - : a raw | 
Reticule of Mary, Gosen af “‘Seois, laboa- 

tion) . Fy Fr IT 
Ricearton, Linllthgowshire, William ean? 

mond off. ; a4 


Richardson, James &., Ltented to Council, . 7 a 
—— presents Oljects from North 

Berwick, . + « 4 
— —fresents Hone Laplemente and 


Pottery Fragments, =. 24 
— Kir Robert, of Easter Pencalilnnd, 308 f. 
Richmond, Jan A., on the Relation of the 
Fort at Newstead to Scottish History, 
A.T. BO-TBD, i z : = » » 206 
Rings :— 
Bronze :-- 
from Tom Ruadh, Morayshire, . . 830 
» TrprainLaw, . . . 3 98 
Iron, from Truprain Law,. . . . 278 


* i¢ 
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Rings (confd.):— Rutton Loch, Kirkcudbright, Jet Cross 

Jet or Lignite, from Traprain Law,. 25, a from,. . 163 

Silver, from Traprain Law, Ryal of Mary and Henry with "Penicuik 

Stone, with Countersunk Perforation, Jewels, (donation). .. .« s AT 
from TraprainLaw, . «. .- pI 

Rings, Finger :— 

Bronze, from Traprain Law, . . . 283 | St Andrew Volunteers, Royal, Belt-plate 
Gold:— of, (donation). « nel eee 
from Plan, Islandof Bute, . . 110 | St Andrews, Fife, Two Sculptured Stones, 
» St Ronan's Chapel, The Nunnery, a Coped Coffin-cover, and Part of 
Iona, Noteon, . - 109 a Seventeenth-century Tombstone 
do. (acquired through the King’s ade 8 6 SUA se Ae eee 
Remembrancer),. - « 0] — — Silver Binge ries Inscribed, 
from Soberton, Hants,. . . «+ WO found near, . . ‘178 
» Woodhead, Canonble,. . 168,178 | —— Lhanbryde, Morayshire, Flat Copper 
Silver :— Axe from, (purchase) .. cul"men ae 

Inscribed, from Arbroath, . . . 178 | St Boniface Church: see Papa Westray. 

» neoarSt Andrews, . 178 | St Bride's Chapel, Glen Frain, Dum- 
from Langhope, Roxburghshire,. 108, 178 spariaeoK erty Site of, and Cross-slab 
Localitiesunknown, . - + «+ 178 in, - coe aa 

Roads, Ancient Border Highways: The St Giles Grange: nee “Edinburgh. 

Minchmoor (Catrafl) Road, The Wheel St John’s Hill, Kincardineshire, Cist found 

Causeway, The Annandale Forest in Cairnon, . 1-32 

Road, The Well Path, and The St Vigeans, The Hon. Lord, ected: a). Ne 4 

Enterkin,.  . 293 | Salton, East Lothian, Sasine of Barony of, 304 
Robert IL, Coins of, found with Brooch at Samian Ware, from Traprain Law, 256, 275, 281 

Branxholm, . - ~« «+ «+ « 18 Objects of :— 

Robertson, James, . .« - s&s Playing-men, from Traprain Law, . 28 

— Margaret Taylor or, Tombstone of, - we Whorl, from Traprain Law,. 273 

Robinson, Professor Arthur, on the Skeleton Saw-like Flint Flake, from Traprain 
found in an Early Iron Age Grave, law, +. 3 : 248 
near Burnmouth, Berwickshire. . 151 | Saws, Flint, from Foulden Moorpark, . 120 

Rolland, Miss Helen M., elected,.  . 4 | Selssors, with Penicuik Jewels of Mary, 

Rollo, Miss, presents Wooden Boxes with Queen of Scots, (donation) . 7 
Straw Ornamentation,.  . 324 | Scotstoun, Easter, Abercorn, Linlithgow: 

Roman Coins found in Scotiand, IL, . shire, Landsof, . . . ota. ee 

— Fort at Newstead, The Relation of, to Papers concerning, es 5s 
Scottish History, A.D. 50-180, -  « 8 | Scott-Moncrieff, Robert, Death of, ° 5 

— Window Glass, from Traprain Law, . 20 | ———— Obituary Notice of, ofote 6 

Romanes, Charies S., Objects from Scrapers :— 

Coldingham Priory, pupae if the Chert :— 

Inte, » + « ‘ o- 338 from Foulden Moorpark, . . . U7 
Rose, Sir H. Arthur, elected, . Pe - » ‘TraprainLaw,". . . . 28 
Ross, Dr Donald, elected, . . . «© Bt Flint:— 

Ross-shire: see Barvas, Lewis; Bragar, from Arthur's Seat, Edinbuangh, 
Lewis; Gairloch; Galson, Borve; (donation) .. ge ae 
Lewis ; Stornoway. from Foulden Moorpatk; - « MBS. 120 

Rough Castle, Stirlingshire, Roman Coin » North Berwick Law, (donation) M4 
WO ates) Se eg. oe SB » Woolworth, North Tasmania, 

Roxburghshire : see Ancrum; Branxholm ; (donation) . 23 
Chesterhall, Bowden; Ednam ; Lang- of Flint or Chert, from Traprain Law, 248 
hope; Newstead; Stitchill; West- Stone, from Traprain Law, . . 258 
housebyre; Wheel. Seribercross, Rogart, Sutherland, Brooch 

Ruthven, Sir John, of Dunglass,. . . 36 of Brassor Bronze from, . . . 188 

. 
© . 
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Seafield Trustees exhibit Relics from Spear-heads :— 

Urquhart Castle, . 140 » Bronze :— 

Seal of Helias de Hoprigkil or By de from Bowsden Moor, Northumber- 

Obrinkil, . °. . . 208 land, (purchase).  . pa ite Ww 
Selkirkshire ; aee Torw codlae. from Tom Ruadh, Modkyehire, VS pe 
“Sentry-box,” Crianlarich,  . 127 fron, Socketed, from Traprain Law, 273 
Severus, Alexander, Coin of, from: Dealgin- Spinning, Objects connected with, in The 

ross, B >] BinnsInventory, . . . . «+ S&@ 
Shale, Object bt, from "Bridgeness Shell Spoons :— 

Layer, . on ae from the Island of Gotland, . . . Wi 
Sharpening-stone, trom Traprain Law: . 2 Base Metal, found in Westminster, 107 
Sheath-like Object, Silver, from lene Bronze, from an Early Iron Age ar 

Roxburghshire, 168, 178 near Burnmouth, Noteson,. .« 143 
Shell Layer at Bridgeness, . . 26 Early Lron Age, Discoveries of, . “145. 
— — — — Object of Shale (rom, . wi found near Bath, . - Mo 
Shetland: see Arisdale, Burravoe, Yell; from Burnmouth, (donation): ee 

Canningsbargh. : » Crosby-Ravensworth, lo 
Shewalton, Ayrshire, Edward Wallace + Deal, . - 148 

Giese hu en Ve, Se. rer 4. oe - France (Pogny | in Marne, 150 
Shot Flask : see Flask. » Ireland, . - a 
Sideray : see Cyderhall. s<- Claofate: 5°. , 3: 8. ey 
Silver, Objects of: see Brooches; Chain; ROR ia Sa 8 eae 

Handle; Ladle; Pins; Punch Bowl; » Pembryn, Wales, . . . 148 

Rings; Rings, Finger; Sheath-like Thames, . oss 148 

Object; Spoons; Walking-stick Top. Gold, The Coronation Sncon, _ 108 f. 
Silver Plate, Binns Inventory of,. ‘3 /, 36 /. Horn, (donation) . . time. <a 16 
Simpson, W. Douglas, on the Excavation Silver:— 

of Coull Castle, Aberdeenshire, . 45, 370 French, . yg 107 
———— on Dornoch Cathedral; the High Hash-spoon, (donation) . 13 

Chureh of Caithness, . . «© « 27 Soup-spoon, (donation) . Ml 
Sinclair, John, of Ewingston, é 03 from Brechin, . ee en | 
—— Sir John presents Stone Axe end Rib Seventeenthcentury, from Irvine 

of Whale,. .  . Sty se eae vy (acquired through The ahi Re- 
Sinton, Rey. Dr Thomas, Death of; be hea 5 membrancer),  . 226 
Siward, Sir Richard, ; 57 from The Nunnery, Tonk Note on, . 318 
Slab, Sculptured, from Broch of “Barnes, (nequired na ath the Ring's Remem- 

Firth, Orkney, (donation) . . .« 18 brancer), . A . 20 
Slack, Yorkshire, Roman Fort at, - « &18 | Sporran, (purchase) . na B24 
Sling-stones:— Spot Mill, East, East Lothian, Jaman 

from North Berwick Law, (donation) . 4 Pringillin, . . 303 
» TraprhinLaw, . . . «. 272,230 | Spring, Flattened Bronss Wire, from 
Smith, David, presents a Dutch-hoe, . . 16 Traprain Law, £ + 23S 
—— James, elected a Corresponding Metn- Squance, Major T. Coke, Death of, 7) * 5 
ber, . «eee et e”SsC« | Stable, Furnishings of, in The Binns In- 
—— Sir Malcolm, elected, se ets th) Re 4 ventory, . . . WES. 
Smoking, Appliances for, The Binns In- Stacks, Carriden, Linlithgowshire, Papers 

ventory of, . 353, 355 belonging tothe Landsof, . . . 3% 
Southwood or Woodhead : see ¢ Woodhead. Steatite, Fragment of Cup of, from gehen 
Soutra, The Pringles of Fountainhall and,. 302 - Lewis, . . . 198 
—— East Lothian, John Pringill in Milton, Steedman, J. W. E., “glected.. ve Oe 

of Blackshiels and, .- «» «+  « 88 | Stein, Major H. Seton Lefroy, presents a 
=——Jenes Of, ow a te COU OTS; Silver-zilt Punch Bowland Ladle, . 
Soutrabarns,Landsof, . . . . «. S07 | —— Robert, of Kilbagie, Silver Punch Bowl 
Soutrahil!, Lands of, <i we er OF and Ladle presented to, (donation) . 25 
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Stemster Hill; see Bower. Stones (contd.)>— 
Stephen, Frederick S., elected, . ef Sculptured :— 

Steuarts of Coltness, Brass Candle-box from Burness, Firth, Orkney, . . 2% 
which belonged to the, (purchase) . 324 Head of a Man from Culross news 
Stevenson, East Lothian, Conventicles held Fife, (donation) .  .. - 

in Garner House of, é we Slab of Cist at Catterline, . 23 
—— Major-General T. R., Death of, ee 5 Symbol Stone, from Greens, St 
Stewart, Frederick W.D., elected, . . 234 Andrews, Orkney, . . . . 
——Bishop Robert,. . . ... Sin. 236 dlo., (donation) . 7. es ae 
Stewart Endowment Trustees present Voussoirs, from Coull Castle, « oes 
Sculptured Slab from Broch of Bur- See also Cross-slabs, 
mess,. . . «. « « « « %4J8| Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Cists and 
Stirling Castle, Four Pieces of Carved Urns found at Cosey Corner near, . ® 
Woodwork from, . . 299 | —— —— Stone with Incised Cross from, 
Stirlingshire : ace Mutmrills ; Neuk; Rough (donation), . 15 
Castle ; Stirling Castle. Stornoway, Lewis, Ross- shire: Pottery 
Stitehill, Roxburghshire, Robert Pringle from the “Teampull,” ner Chicken 
Oe ueean ae 3 or ke ewe Head, (donation) .— . - 224 
Stone and Flint Implements found on the Strachan, Aberdeenshire, Castlebill oh: s ‘48, & 
Farm of Foulden ai Berwick- Strathcona and Mount Royal, The 
shire, Noteson,  . -, aie 112 Baroness, presentsa Bronze Pin, . M0 
Stone Circles in Strathfillan, . : 135 | Strathfillan, Perthshire, Some Antiquities 
(Md «a Cheann Drochaid), . 127 fhe) e ' 6. 288 
Stone, Objects of :— Strike-a-light, fre Gaiace: Lewis. i: ian ee 

Chipped Pebble, from Catterline Cist, . 230,38 | Sule Skerry: see Lewis, 

Cylindrical, from Caithness, (dona- Sun-dial, Brass, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
tion)... 77%. 28 chase) é Pays 20 

Perforated, fron Ayrshire (dona- Sutherland: see Cinn Trolla; Chiteowers 
tion). =. ~ \ oe at Dornoch; Embo; Melvich: Scriber- 

from Foulden Moorpark, 116 cross, Rogart, 

» Galson, Lewis, . . . . . 198% | Sutherland, Alexander, of Dunbeath, . Son. 23 
Slab of Cist at Catterline,.  . 3 | ———— Gordon, Masterof, . . . fn. 236 
Worked Object of mal from » Bridge: —— William, of Duffas, Bond given by, fn. 236 

pS oe 287 | Swallow, Rev. H.J.,Deathof, . .  . is) 
do., (donation) . . 100 | Swordale, Hill of: ave Halkirk. 

Worked, from Traprain law, . - +»  « 71 | Symbol Stone, from Greens, St Andrews, 

See also Anvil-stones; Axes; Chess- Orimiy, ne, aha Se Se 
man; Cists; Coffin-cover; Cups; Cur- do, (donation) . . . . . =, SB 
ling-stones; Discs; Font; Hammer- 
stones; Hone; Marble, playing; 

Mortars; Moulds; Playing-men; Tacitus, Coin of, from Duddingston, . . 228 
Polishers; Pot-boilers; Pounders; Talistnanic Brooches, - ‘1S, 160-172, 1814 
Querns; Rings; Sharpening-stone; Tasmania, North, Flint Scraper from Wool- 
Sling-stones; Strike-a-light; Whet- worth, (donation) . . et a, we8 
stones; Whorls. Taylor, Margaret: see Dickson ; Robertion, 

See alao Chert; Jet; Flint; Hematite ; Telescope (Prospect), in The Binns Inven- 
Pitchstone. tory, . . . Sd 

Stones :— Templehall, East and West, Huntlaw, and 
Sculptured and Incised :— Dryburghland, sold to Robert Pringill, 
from Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, W.S. f 
(donation), .  . Ts) Templehalls and Woodhead, Lothian, 
Effigy of Sir Richard de Moravia in Robert Pringill of, “7 es - . 4 
Dornoch Cathedral, .  . . . 2 | Tetricus, Coin, ogee of, from ‘Traprain 
Inscribed from Coull Castle... 2. . 77 AB eee 
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Thames, Bronze Spoon from,. —. - 148 | Urns:— 

Theodosius L. or Valentinian II, Coin of, érom Brucklaywaird, Dannottar 40 
from Traprain Law, - 282, 337 » Carmont, Dunnottar.  , 4 
Thomson, Mrs T. Goodall, elected, ames 4 + Cloehnahill, Dunnottar, .  . 40 
—— Thomas Goodall, elected, x ‘ 4 » Cosey Corner, near Stonehaven, . 39 
— William, on Several Ant iquities in » Garbertstrypes, Dunnottar, - 
Gairloch Parish, Ross-shire, wil) cratkek » Kernoon, a) ee 
Ticneven, Lreland, Family of Dalyell of, . 348 Lampool, Dunnottar, . pi tee can Xe THe 
Tines, Deer-horn :— ‘none Lindsayfield, Dunnottar,. 40 

from Coldingham Priory,(donation) . 15 Beaker or Drinking-cup, from Catterline 
+ North Berwick Law, (donation)’ . 14 Cist, . - 0-1, 37 

Titus, Coin of :— Fragments of, probably, from Gruel- 
from Braebos; 7 sia: x A Ares | dykes, Duns, (donation) » abe, $ 19 
» TraprainLaw, . . ee St! from Oliver, Tweedsmuir, (donation) 13 

—— Gold Coin of, from Deniginross; o..« 33 » Idvies Cairn (associated with Cre. 


Tobacco Smoking, Appliances for, in The 
.,. Binns Inveagory, . . . . 338, 355 
Tokens, Communion, Donations and Pur- 
chasesof,. . . 17, 18, 19, 225, 324 

Tom Ruadh, Morayshire, Bronze Hoard 


foundat,. . . ps) 
Tombstone, Part of a Seventeenth-century, 
from St Andrews. . m2 
Tongs, Smith's, of Iron, trons Coull 
Castle, . + «80,88 
Tools, in The Binns Inventory, » « 356%, 363 
Torwoodlee, Broch of, Selkirkshire, Brooch 
of Brass or Bronze from, . . . 170 
—— George Hoppringillof, . . . . 30 
Trajan, Coins of :— 
from Braco, . .  . Ey a A - 
»: Obapel Hil. 2. «© « » «+ SS 
+ Mumirills, . w25 
+»  Traprain Law, 7 
Traprain Law >— 
Account of the Excavations on, during 
the Summer of 1023, —, 7 = e Sal 
Donation of Objects from,. . 2. . 2% 
Roman Coins from, . . 282, 326-7 
The Treasure of, Lantern: Slides illus- 
trating, (donation). . om - 1885 
Tallich, Church of, Aberdeenshire, et ie 
Turnbull, Charles H., presents aStone Axe, 323 


— Dr Fred. J., presents an Old Dental 
Drill, * . . 25 

Tusks, Boar, Worked, frciin Galson, Tawis, 201 

Tweedie-Stodart, Lawrence, presents a 
Sh fe ee ; 13 


Uist, North, Roman Coin from, .  . 
— South, Brooch, Brass or Bronze, from, 


179, 181 
Uniforms, The Dr Caverhill Collection of,. 141 


327 


mated Remains), . a 
Cinerary, Account of the Discovery of 
a, with other Relies, near March- 


house, Muirkirk, . B = . 333 
Food-vessel, from Argyll, (purchase) . 10-20 
— from Bridgeness, . ee. . 37, B-1 
do., do, do, (donation) ss vo atk 


from Cowdenhill, Linlithgowshire, 287, 230, 322 
Incense-cup, from Marchhouse, Muir- 
kirk, ? . iH, 336, 338 
Urquhart Castle, Inverness-shire : -- 
Brooches of Brass and Bronze found at; 153 


Relies from, exhibited, . . . . WMO 
Valens, Coins of, from Traprain Law,. . 827 
Valentinian IL, Coin of, from Traprain 

Law, . 327 


do., or Theodosius L, Coin ‘of, trom 

Traprain Law, ; ~ S82, 397 

Vase, Clay, Roman, from Traprain Law, . 

Verns, Coin of, from Braco, . .  . 
Vespasian, Coins of :— 

from Chapel Hill... 

» Dalry, Ayrshire,. 

” Kirkcudbright, ° 

» Partick, r 5 

» Port Elphinstone, Inverurie, . . 

ERE OOM probably ap anima 

Wis ch eh seus ; 


. 
* 
. 
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Walker, W. Glassford, clected, .  , 
Walking-stick Top, Silver, from Irvine 
{acquired through The King’s Re- 


membrancer), . é 228 
Wales, Bronze Spoons from: mee Lianfatr: 
Pembryn. 
Wallace, Edward, of Shewalton, . + 305 
Wallace's Trench, Minchmoor Road, + 7 


€ 
2 = 
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Waltoun, Linlithgowshire, Papers belong- Whorls (confed.):— 
ingtothe Landsof, . . - Stone +— 


“War Wool,” Old Name for long Caien on 


Gourdon Hill, Kincardineshire, . fn. 24 
Watson, George M., elected, . . , oo Bek 
Wattle, Marks of, on Clay, from Traprain 

Law, . : * . eas 


Waddecturn (Wederbarn), Major, ~ « 0 
Wederburn : see Wedderburn. 


Well, Priest's, Strathfillan, . ho xae te | ee 

—FPath, The. . . » #15 

Westhousebrre, Roxburghshire, William 
Hoppringill of, ce a er = ce 


Whalebone, Objects of :— 
Rib, Shaped like a Club, from Tomb in 
St Fergus Church, Wick, (donation). 17 


Worked, from Golson, Lewis, . . . 2 

See afeo Comba, 
Wheel, Roxburghshire, Village and Church 
formerly ot, . en : » #10, 3 
——(Causeway, The. «© «© « « «»« 2 
Whetstones :-— 

from Sule Skerry, Lewis, (donation) . 284 

» TraprainLaw, . . .» ‘SH, 271,27 


Whithourgh, Midlothinn, Lands of,  , . 805 
Whitehouse, Tullich, Aberdeenshire, .  . 
Whitelaw, Charles E., on Four Pieces of 
Carved Woodwork from Sistine 
Castle, 4 * - 200 
— —— presents a Crimping Traine: ee 8 uate 


Whithorn, Wigtownshire, Homan Coin 
Wheorls :— 
Clay, from Traprain Law,. .  . . 20 
Lead, from Traprnin Low, . oh, 273 
Lignite, from Traprain Taw, . . , a 
Pottery (Samian Ware), from Pern 
Lewy cs car os |) wt i | BTR | 
Stone :— 


from Dreghorn, (donation) . . . Hi 
« Knockdee and Stemster, Bower, 

Caithness, (donation) . “ 18 

» Koockgerran, Girvan,(donation) U1 





from North Gallatown, Dunnottar, 
Kincardineshire, (donatlon) . 15 
» from Traprmin Law, . 25, 273, Sl 
Wick, Rib of Whale, from St Fergus 
Church, (donation), . . 17 
Wigtownshire: eee Glenluce Sands: 


Whithorn, 
Windmill, Old, at Bridgeness Tower, . Pei] 
Winton, Earl of, os as | eres 
Wire, Bronze, from Traprain Law, . S66, 278 
— Gold, Piece of, from St Ronan’s Chapel, 

The Nunnery,Iona, Note on, . . 108 

do. (sequired through the King's Re- 

membrancert, . - 20 
Wood, Fragment of Shell of alieel ‘Nut, 

from Traprain Law, . 271 
— Objects of: ace Boxes; Collection 

Ladies: Crimping Frame. 


Woodhead (or Southwood), East Lothian, 
Robert Pringill of Templehalls and, 303-5 
— Caononbie, Dumfriesshire, Silver 
Brooches found with Gold Finger- 
rings, Jet Heads, and Coins at, 
168, 171-3, 175-6, 178 
Woodwork, Four Pleces of Carved, from 


Stirling Castle, : i . oo 
Wonulwray, Forfurshire, Gast a 
idonnation) . ‘ 100 
Works, H.M. Office of, present Man's Head 
Carved in Stone, . z i 
Writtng Materials, The Binns fatentory 
OG oe Se en eee BO ee 
Yordhonses, Carnwath, Lanarkshire, 


Acenint of the Exeavation of an 





Farth-house at, * é 5 : . oe 
Flint Arrow-heads found near, . . 2340 
Yorhouse, Caithness, Ring Brooches, Brass 
or Bronge, from, : «= » V7, Tal 
Younger, Harry J., elected, . . . . 140 
Yule, Thomns, elected to Council, > ‘ a 
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